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FOR AND AGAINST THE EDUCATION BILL 


I 


Tue Education Billis the inevitable, if tardy, sequel to the Act of 1870, 
and the direct consequence of the Act of 1902." Up to 1870 the State 
confined its concern in education to the making of Exchequer Grants 
to the Voluntary Elementary schools established by the British and 
Foreign and National Societies. 

Long before 1870 had been reached, it had become painfully clear 
that the Voluntary System was hopelessly inadequate to meet the 
educational needs of the community ; and several attempts at legisla- 
tion designed to initiate direct public responsibility for the provision, 
the maintenance, and the control of Common Schools were made. 
Not until 1870 were those attempts successful. The Act, then passed, 
left the Voluntary System untouched, but empowered localities to elect 
School Boards charged with the duty of establishing public elementary 
schools in supplement of the existing Voluntary schools. 

Thus grew up the Dual System. The newly established Board 
schools were to be under complete local control. If any religious 
teaching were given in them, such teaching must not include any 
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‘ religious catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination.’ Further, their teachers were from the 
beginning immune from religious tests upon appointment. And 
finally, any deficiency in their income from Government grants was to 
be made up by a call on the local ratepayer. As against all this, the 
perpetuated Voluntary school remained under non-representative 
management, and gave specific denominational teaching involving, of 
course, a creed test upon its teachers. But whilst it continued to 
receive Exchequer Grants as heretofore, it was not allowed to fall back 
on the rates for its supplemental local income. That must continue 
to be raised from voluntary contributions. Thus these two classes of 
schools, the new and the old, worked side by side from 1870 onwards. 

Naturally, as time went on, a deep and growing disparity grew up 
between them. The supporters of the Voluntary schools found it 
increasingly difficult to get voluntary subscriptions, especially as the 
local School Board rate grew apace ; and though Government grants 
were augmented from time to time, the case of the Voluntary schools 
gradually became more and more desperate. 

In 1895 a Government was returned to power pledged to rescue 
the Voluntary schools from their parlous position. By this time, I 
ought to have said, the School Board System had grown with such 
vigour that it was already educating nearly as many children as the 
Voluntary School System, each accommodating about three of the 
six million working-class children of the country. In 1896 the Unionist 
Government, through Sir John Gorst, essayed the task of placing the 
Voluntary schools upon the solid financial basis of the local rates ; 
but their ambitious scheme proved abortive. In 1897, by way of 
staving off the funeral, Mr. Balfour passed through Parliament an 
Emergency Bill which gave the Voluntary schools a ‘ Special Aid Grant’ 
of 5s. a child, in order to meet their most immediate and pressing 
necessities. (It will not surprise anybody to learn that before the 
1897 Session had closed, Mr. Balfour was also compelled to make a 
small new Exchequer Grant on behalf of some of the more heavily 
rated School Board areas.) 

When 1902 had been reached, the Voluntary schools, owing to the 
ever-increasing competition of the Board schools—fed as they were not 
only by Exchequer Grants, but also from the pocket of the local rate- 
payer—again became critical. Hence the great Act ofthat year. Had 
there been any money in the Imperial Exchequer, Mr. Balfour, I do 
not doubt, would have avoided a great many difficult problems by pre- 
senting a further Special Aid Grant to the Voluntary school managers. 
But the South African War had made that impossible. Therefore 
he was compelled, as a counsel of despair, to put the Voluntary schools 
upon the rates. Manifestly this involved, at the very outset, some- 
thing in the nature of local supervision and control. But it would 
never have done, from a Unionist Government point of view, to have 
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given the School Boards the power of dispensing the newly granted 
rate-aid to the Voluntary schools, because the School Boards were so 
directly associated with the rival system. Besides, School Boards 
were not universal, and many of the smaller ones were highly inefficient. 
Therefore, instead of at once creating Universal School Boards admini- 
stering suitable areas, the Government turned to the Municipal 
Councils and, wiping out the School Board System, handed the control 
of the Board schools to the Municipal Councils, charging them also 
with the duty of dispensing rate-aid to the Voluntary schools. 

That proceeding sharply violated the two essential principles of 
the compromise of 1870. One of these was that rate-aid should only 
be given to schools wholly under public control; the other was that 
there should be no denominational teaching in any rate-aided school, 
and, therefore, no creed test for any teacher in such a school. This 
infraction of the fundamental principles of the Act of 1870 led to an 
outburst of bitter opposition, called the ‘Passive Resister’ into 
existence, was a potent factor in the fortunes of the late General 
Election, and may be held to be the circumstance which mainly pro- 
voked the preparation of the Bill which Mr. Birrell introduced to the 
House of Commons on Monday, the.9th of April. 

So far as the Act of 1902 is concerned, I make the frank confession 
that from one point of view I have always treated it as a great educa- 
tional reform. It was time we gave up the hopeless attempt to educate 
half the working-class children in this country upon charitable con- 
tributions. That was, indeed, a dangerous anachronism, unjust to the 
children attending the denominational schools, inflicting many grievous 
burdens upon their teachers, and leaving the community at large 
heavily handicapped in the struggle with other nations equipped for 
many years past with systems of education in which communal 
obligation and responsibility were generously recognised. As to the 
axiomatic proposition that the moment the ‘enominational schools 
were placed upon the rates they must come under popular control, 
Mr. Balfour devised an ingenious makeshift. He arranged that each 
of the denominational schools now about to be rate- as well as State- 
aided, should have six managers, four to be appointed by the denomina- 
tional trustees and two by the public authority. That, of course, 
was @ grotesque scheme which he probably knew very well could not 
be maintained a moment beyond the disappearance from power of his 
Government. 

Now, what is it quite shortly that Mr. Birrell’s Bill proposes to do ? 
I will endeavour to classify its main provisions. 

(1) The Dual System of Board and Voluntary schools, or as they 
have been known since 1902, ‘ Provided ’ and ‘ Non-Provided ’ schools, 
is to be entirely abrogated. 

(2) After the Ist of January 1908, every State- and Rate-aided 
school is to be a ‘ Provided ’ school. 
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(3) The Local Authority is to settle by agreement with the trustees 
the terms of transfer of the ‘ Non-Provided ’ school. 

(4) Failing agreement, the case to be settled by a Royal Commission 
of three members. 

(5) All Managers and Teachers are to be under the direction and 
control of the Local Authority. 

(6) ‘Cowper-Temple’ religious teaching is to be the universal 
system so far as the public provision of religious teaching is concerned. 

(7) Parents are not to be any longer compelled to send their 
children to school until the close of the Scripture lesson in any case. 

(8) ‘ Facilities’ for denominational teaching on two days a week 
must be furnished by the Local Authority in the case of the present 
*Non-Provided’ schools, (‘Cowper-Temple teaching may, if the 
Local Authority decide, be also given on these two days.’) 

(9) No ‘facilities’ to be furnished in the present ‘ Provided’ 
schools. 

(10) The teacher is to be prohibited from being the ‘ facilities’ 
teacher except as in 11. 

(11) In urban areas, where the parents of four-fifths of the children 
demand the same, ‘ facilities ’ may be furnished, if the Local Authority 
agree, on every school day in the week. (No ‘Cowper-Temple’ 
teaching to be given in these schools. Teachers in these schools 
permitted to be the denominational volunteers if the Local Authority 
agree), and 

(12) One million pounds new grant to be given to the Local 
Authorities to meet rental of transferred schools. 

What, let me now ask, are the objections which have been raised to 
this scheme? In the first place it is urged that by setting up the 
‘ Cowper-Temple ’ system as the universal State system, we substanti- 
ally endow the denominationalism of Nonconformity, while we refuse 
similar State and rate endowment to the denominationalism of other 
religious bodies. 

This is the argument broadly of the leaders of the English Church 
and of the Catholic hierarchy. I venture to point out that the argu- 
ment, plausible as it may sound, is hopelessly fallacious. The simple 
Bible teaching of the ‘Cowper-Temple ’ system is not the denomina- 
tionalism of Nonconformity ; it is, or rather ought to be, the common 
ground of agreement between all members of the Christian community. 
It gives an opportunity of acquainting the youth of the nation with 
those elemental truths of the Christian faith as revealed in Holy 
Writ which sweeten and beautify life ; and I would with great respect 
put it to the too ardent denominationalists that, whilst their hostility 
to the continuance of Bible teaching will certainly not induce the 
public to concede their demands, it may well drive the public, sick 
and tired as it already is of that interminable theological squabble 
which has hindered the progress of education in this country now for 
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more than a century, to join hands with the rapidly growing Secularist 
party in the State, and demand the exclusion of the Bible altogether 
from the Common schools. 

The next line of attack on the Bill is that of the Secularist party 
itself, which insists that the State should have nothing to do with 
religious teaching of any kind, but should confine itself exclusively 
to the task of equipping its citizens for the struggle of life before them. 
I am quite confident that the policy of the Secularist party is hopelessly 
out of touch with the national sentiment. But the clamour of dis- 
appointed denominationalists may easily bring it within the range of 
practical politics. . 

The third line of attack is, like the first, directed by the denomina- 
tionalists. They raise the cry of confiscation, and send up a wail for 
assistance against what they are pleased to describe as the brigandage 
of the State. My advice to them on this matter is that they should 
agree with their adversary whiles they are in the way with him, lest a 
worse thing befall them. The State is offering a million a year for 
the rental of buildings which nobody will pretend are worth more 
than 25,000,000/., even assuming them all to be in first-class condition 
and repair. Over and above this the State undertakes to be respon- 
sible for the upkeep of the fabric of these schools, which, considering 
their dilapidated condition, will prove a very onerous obligation in 
many cases. Still further, it should be remembered that whilst the 
public becomes responsible for keeping the denominational school 
building in good repair, these buildings may be used for parochial and 
other purposes by the trustees all day Saturday, all day Sunday, and 
for four nights in the week. What that may mean to the school as 
an educational institution those who know the havoc which a parish 
concert or a Sunday school tea-gathering will work are alone com- 
petent to form an estimate. I would seriously recommend denomina- 
tional leaders to think again before they attack this scheme which 
offers them so much in return for so little. 

But now let me endeavour to set forth exactly what would happen 
in the matter of religious instruction under the new Bill. The transfer 
of the ‘ Non-Provided ’ school to the Local Authority, as I have said, 
universalises de facto ‘Cowper-Temple’ religious teaching. What is 
involved in that phrase? The ‘Cowper-Temple’ system concedes 
the widest measure of local option. If the Local Authority so resolves 
there need be no religious instruction at all as part of the public 
provision of education. If there is to be religious instruction, it must, 
as I have already said, be confined to teaching which does not contain 
any religious catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive 
of any particular denomination. The ‘Cowper-Temple’ system also 
enables the parent to withdraw his child from this religious teaching ; 
and it is the duty of the Local Education Authority to furnish the 
child in such a case with good secular instruction during the Scripture 
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lesson. The new Bill enormously widens the liberality and elasticity 
of this scheme by adding a remarkable and far-reaching extension of 
its central principle. That extension will be found in Clause 6, which 
is as follows : ‘The parent of a child attending a public elementary 
school shall not be under any obligation to cause the child to attend 
at the schoolhouse, except during the times allotted in the time-table 
exclusively to secular instruction.’ 

This is indeed the finishing touch to the ‘ Cowper-Temple ’ system, 
and should be a complete reply to those who demand that the State 
should confine itself to secular teaching only. Ihave not the slightest 
doubt that within ten years it will be found that this clause has worked 
a greater revolution in our Common School system than all the 
rest of the educational legislation of the last thirty-six years put 
together. 

The ‘Cowper-Temple’ system then, as I have just described it, 
would become the universal plan henceforward in all public elementary 
schools. But the claim of the denominationalist is met by the pro- 
vision of what are popularly known as ‘ facilities.’ These are rigidly 
confined to the transferred school, and in all ordinary cases it is the 
purpose of the Bill to compel a local authority to provide ‘ facilities’ 
for denominational religious teaching on not more than two mornings 
a week. But no part of the cost of the giving of this specific denomi- 
national teaching must be met out of public funds ; the Local Authority 
must not in any way be responsible for it ; the school teacher is not to 
be allowed to volunteer his services on these two mornings; the 
teaching is not to be part of the curriculum of the school ; attendance 
will not, of course, be made compulsory ; and it will be within the 
option of the Local Authority to determine whether or not, whilst 
denominational teaching is given under these ‘ facilities,’ ‘Cowper- 
Temple ’ teaching as part of the ordinary work of the school shall be 
going on simultaneously. 

This is the system as it will be applied to all ordinary cases of 
transferred denominational schools. And see what it means. Sub- 
stantially it leaves those schools as they are to-day. There are 
very few, indeed, of them in which specific denominational teaching 
is being given on more than two mornings in the week. The general 
scheme of religious instruction in the denominational school is far 
more undenominational than most people imagine. The trained 
instinct of the teacher as applied to the limited capacity of the pupil 
makes that circumstance absolutely inevitable. The net result, 
therefore, of this part of Mr. Birrell’s Bill is to leave the denomina- 
tionalists substantially as well off as ever they have been in the matter 
of religious instruction. As to finance, it puts into their pockets an 
annual rental from State funds which—now they are entirely relieved 
of the upkeep of the fabric—may in part be applied to the payment 
of a denominational volunteer on two mornings a week, and, for the 
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rest, will be found very useful indeed in furthering a variety of parochial 
agencies. 

But the Bill makes a still further concession to denominationalists. 
In urban areas where the parents of at least four-fifths of the children 
attending a school petition for what the Bill calls ‘ extended facilities,’ 
it is left to the option of the Local Authority to grant the same ; and 
if granted the Local Authority in this case may permit the school 
teacher to become the denominational volunteer. These ‘ extended 
facilities’ would provide for the giving of specific denominational 
teaching not on two mornings each week, but on every morning. 
Further, there would be no ‘ Cowper-Temple ’ teaching at all in these 
schools. This is an obvious endeavour to meet the special case of 
the Roman Catholic and the Jew; although, as drawn, it will be 
largely taken advantage of by the Anglican community. 

How does this leave what I may call the more zealous of the 
denominationalists? Assuming that they can secure the necessary 
demand from the parents—which, of course, will be the easiest thing 
in the world—and assuming that the Local Authority make the.pro- 
vision requested (and it is scarcely conceivable that it can refuse), 
what follows? The denominationalists get the religious instruction 
they prefer every morning in the week ; there will be no ‘ Cowper- 
Temple’ teaching ; the school teacher will be permitted to become 
the volunteer ; and over and above all this, as in the’case of the ordinary 
transferred school, the trustees will find themselves the better off by 
a substantial rental which again may be applied to a number of 
parochial purposes after a moiety of the same has been applied to the 
payment of the services of the denominational volunteer. 

I confess the more I contemplate the scheme of this Bill the more 
unreasonable appears to me to be the outcry of the clergy of the 
Established Church and of the Roman Catholic community. In 
what circumstances, let me ask, can they ever hope to do better than 
this? As I have said, they have only to carry their growing fury 
against the Bill far enough to push religious teaching out of the schools 
altogether. Do they want that ? 


T. J. MACNAMARA, 
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II 


Tue Bishops do not seem to know where they are. For the first time 
since most of them were consecrated, or translated, a Government 
is in office which does not consult the Higher Clergy before the intro- 
duction of its measures. Mr. Balfour was on the best of terms with 
Convocation. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been accused 
of not knowing what it is. Archbishop Temple, who knew very 
well, warned the clergy that acceptance of rates meant popular control. 
The wheel has come full circle now. As Mr. Birrell told the House 
of Commons in his brilliant, original, unconventional speech, the 
Bill of 1902 contained the Bill of 1906 in its arms. It was always 
an anomaly and an injustice that the public should be taxed to 
provide denominational teaching. So long, however, as sectarian 
schools only had the Parliamentary grant, the English people, who 
love compromise, and are not logical, troubled their heads very little, 
or not very much, about the matter. When the rate-collector 
came round among Nonconformists for compulsory subscriptions 
to Church purposes, the crisis became acute. The old spirit which 
resisted Church rates at the cost of imprisonment was revived, and the 
consequence is this Bill. 

The main principles of the measure were put clearly before the 
country at the General Election, and received emphatic approval. 
Ministers would not have deserved to continue in office if they had 
shrunk from providing that the instruction in schools which receive 
public money should be Christian, not clerical, and that the teachers 
should be subject to no theological tests. All else is matter of detail. 
Those two propositions are vital and fundamental. The confusion 
of thought which prevails on these subjects is amazing. That a 
parent can teach his children what he pleases is a truism. He can 
do it because nobody can prevent him. No legitimate train of reason- 
ing leads from these premisses to the conclusion that he has the right 
to make his neighbours pay for the process. A Roman Catholic 
may teach his children the infallibility of the Pope. An Atheist 
may teach them the folly of belief in God. It is an egregious non 
sequitur that Atheism and Ultramontanism should be taught at the 
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public expense. There are people who believe that the earth is 
flat, and it is most undesirable to prevent them from expressing 
their opinion with the utmost freedom. It is not, therefore, reason- 
able to found, with public money, a Professorship of terrestrial flat- 
ness. The vast majority of Englishmen are Christians, and there 
are lessons to be found in the Bible, chiefly in the New Testament, 
which all Christians hold alike. Common sense says, ‘Teach them 
to all children alike.’ Bigotry says, ‘Separate little children at the 
earliest possible age into rival sects, and let priests of all religions 
in among them to keep them apart.’ The Bill follows the lines of 
common sense, and is odious to bigots. The idea that it endows 
Nonconformity is absurd. Nonconformity is not a creed. It is a 
purely negative description of those Protestants who dissent from 
the Established Church. Some Nonconformists differ quite as widely 
from each other as from the Establishment. But they do not differ 
from the Establishment, or from each other, about the points which 
have been taught in Board schools under the Cowper-Temple Clause 
since 1870, and it is this common Christianity which, if anything, 
the Bill endows. Nothing can be more erroneous than the statement 
that only Dissenters approve of this unsectarian, this Christian teach- 
ing. Liberal Churchmen are perfectly satisfied with it, and even 
free-thinkers are in many cases willing that on moral grounds their 
children should receive it. No phrase in the English language is more 
frequently perverted than ‘the Church.’ It is sought to be monopolised 
by a little clique of ecclesiastical laymen, more clerical than the 
clergy themselves, Tories in politics, and sacerdotalists in religion, 
whom the mass of the laity regard with abhorrence or contempt. 
From these men, and from the Bishops,”the opposition to this Bill 
mainly comes. The Church is no more opposed to it than the nation 
is opposed to it. An Erastian Establishment is best represented 
in the House of Commons. 

Of course there are the Secularists, whose views were expounded 
by Mr. Masterman in his thoughtful dreamy speech on the first reading. 
Their position. which was Charles Kingsley’s position, is undoubtedly 
logical. They argue that the State should teach only matters on 
which there is substantial agreement of opinion, and therefore not 
any form of religious belief. It is a simple theory, which falls at once 
into the shape of a syllogism. The short practical answer to it is 
that, if it were adopted, the children of the working classes would 
grow up without religion. It is all very well to say that their parents 
would teach them religion, or that the clergy could be trusted to 
improve the occasion. In many, perhaps in most, cases it would 
not be done at all. The clergy have quite enough to do as it is, and 
parental responsibility will not bear the strain put upon it by a hfe 
of toil. Happily, there is no danger of purely secular teaching in 
English schools. Some High Churchmen would prefer it to what 
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they sneeringly call ‘ undenominationalism.’ But the good sense 
of the English people will not have it. Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists would unite to turn out any Government that proposed the 
exclusion of the Bible from the schools. Mr. Forster felt that in 1870, 
arid Mr. Birrell, I doubt not, feels it now. Angry disputants on 
both sides prophesy that if the opposite policy to their own be adopted, 
Secularism must ensue. I do not believe them. The obstacle to 
Secularism is the impregnable obstacle of the English people. 

The most controversial, or least expected, clause of the Bill is the 
fourth, which runs as follows : 


A local education authority may afford extended facilities for religious 
instruction of some special character not permitted under section fourteen of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, in any transferred voluntary school in an 
urban area by permitting the instruction given in the school to be instruction of 
that special character notwithstanding anything in that section if an application 
is made to them for those extended facilities, and if they are satisfied after 
holding a public local inquiry with reference to the application,— 


(a) that the parents of at least four-fifths of the children attending the 
school desire those facilities ; and 


(6) that there is public school accommodation in schools not affected by a 
permission given under this section for the children attending the school whose 
parents do not desire those facilities. 


It is said that, though no religious body is named, these words are 
intended to provide for Roman Catholics and Jews. There is, how- 
ever, nothing to prevent the Church of England from taking advantage 
of them where parents have a choice of schools, and the crucial question 
is whether such a choice exists. Compulsory attendance at a Church 
school is an intolerable grievance to Nonconformists, as compulsory 
attendance at a Catholic school is an intolerable grievance to Protest- 
ants. That denominational schools should in any circumstances 
receive public money is a departure from sound principle, and from 
the general tenour of the Bill. But it will be observed that no local 
authority is by law compelled to adopt this clause, or authorised to 
adopt it if it involves the compulsory teaching of any child in the 
school of an alien faith. The clause applies only to towns, for in 
rural districts there are not schools enough to make it safe. The 
Irish members kept silence on the first reading of the Bill, which does 
not of course apply to Ireland. Lord Ripon, as a Cabinet Minister, 
is responsible for every line of it, and there is no stauncher Catholic 
than he. Catholics, like Churchmen, are divided pretty much in 
accordance with the political parties to which they respectively belong. 
Few of them will in all probability} profess to be satisfied. It is 
not in the nature of a Catholic as such to be satisfied with anything 
offered him. His motto is ‘ All or nothing,’ and compromise he abhors. 
Catholic schools would be closed if they could not be carried on 
without State aid and full popular control. Under this Bill they will 
have to trust the local authorities to give them the freedom which they 
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cannot, if they take public money, demand as a right. It was well said 
by Mr. Birrell that the sense and piety of the English people would find 
a way out of any administrative difficulties in the work of education. 
His own native city of Liverpool contains scores of Catholic schools, 
admirably conducted, and it is incredible that the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Town Council would interfere with an institution to 
which no Protestant child was sent. They, not Parliament, repre- 
sent the ratepayers, and if they choose in especial circumstances to 
give rates for sectarian purposes, the responsibility is theirs. That 
is the simple reply to the theoretical objection which the purists of 
undenominationalism may raise to the permissive clause. Otherwise 
the Bill is founded on purely unsectarian lines, and therefore fulfils 
the pledges given by Ministerial candidates at the General Election. 
That anyone who followed the course of that contest with ordinary 
care should feel any surprise at the nature of the Bill is hardly con- 
ceivable. Of course, people who live from day to day on the rumours 
and surmises put forward by the most speculative part of the Press 
may have taught themselves to expect anything. But ever since 
Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902 revived the power of political Nonconformity 
Liberals have taken up the definite position that schools receiving 
public money should not teach the specific dogmas of any sect. 

Most mistakes in politics have been due to an erroneous belief 
that there were three courses, when in fact there were only two. 
Religious persons who oppose this Bill had better be under no illusion. 
The only possible alternative is Secularism pure and simple. For 
that, if for no other, reason I believe that the Bill will pass. But 
it is as well to understand the situation, and clear the air. The old 
denominational system is dead and buried. It committed suicide 
when it laid hands on the rates in 1902. For the sake of a little money 
the Bishops, who are now grumbling, sold the pass, and let the enemy 
in. It is too late for them to complain now. They should have 
thought of it before. Ever since 1870 there has been given by honest 
and capable teachers in board schools, called for the last three or four 
years provided schools, a thoroughly sound and sensible course of 
religious instruction, perfectly satisfactory to the parents of the 
children. So far as it differed from the dogmatic teaching of the 
‘voluntary schools,’ it differed for the better. It was more intelligible 
to children, it was less controversial, it was more practical, and it was 
more truly Christian. That system will now be universal, to the 
great benefit of the country, and more especially of the next generation. 
From and after the Ist of January, 1908, the children will be taught 
not to distinguish theological symbols, but to follow the moral lessons 
that underlie them all. The result must be advantageous to the people 
at large. Nearly two hundred years ago Leibnitz said that after so 
long and so imperfectly successful a series of experiments with the 
Christian religion it was time to try the religion of Christ. That is 
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the sort of change which the Bill proposes to effect in the schools 
that still call themselves voluntary long after every sort of significance 
has vanished in this connexion from the word. That it is in one 
sense a triumph for the Dissenters cannot be doubted. But that is 
because Mr. Balfour at the height of his power treated them with 
contumely and contempt. He pretended that he could not under- 
stand their case. He scoffed and jeered at their conscientious scruples, 
implying that they had neither scruples nor consciences. He exhausted 
the powers of a majority obtained by false pretences during the South 
African War to place the heel of Convocation on the neck of the 
Nonconformist. But these violent delights have violent ends. Con- 
vocation may pass what resolutions it pleases. There is now a 
House of Commons which represents the people, and this Bill is its 
first blow at privilege. It is a Bill for the nation, not for a class or 
sect, and the privileged Church of England resents being put on a 
level with the other Christian churches of the land. 

The Dissenters would be more or less than human if they could 
contemplate the turning of the tables without a sober joy. Not 
being a Dissenter, I can perhaps regard the situation with an impartial 
eye. To the endowment of any religion I should offer an uncom- 
promising opposition. The endowment of elementary education is 
necessary to the welfare of the people, and education without religion 
is not education at all. So far as I can make out, the controver- 
sialists who deny that religion can be undogmatic mean that the 
existence of God is a dogma. If so, there is a gulf fixed between us 
which cannot be bridged. To regard the existence of God, so far more 
real than one’s own, as a dogma, a proposition requiring formal proof, 
is to my mind practical Atheism. To call the parables of Christ, or 
the Sermon on the Mount, a series of dogmas is to abuse language 
until it ceases to have any meaning, and to assume that things are 
what they are not. A typical instance of dogmatic religion, for which 
Lord Robert Cecil contends as for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, is the Athanasian Creed, and if a man would teach the Atha- 
nasian Creed to a child, it were better that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were drowned in the depths of the sea. Children 
who have once been taught dogmatic theology lose the faculty of 


reverence, and regain it, if at all, after a long and painful journey . 


through arid regions of unphilosophic doubt. The child who has 
been taught to patter a creed, and the child who has been taught 
that God is love, have not equality of opportunity, do not 
start fair in the race of life. And what of the child’s instructors ? 
There was once a dogmatic majority on the London School Board, 
and they had the almost inconceivable fatuity to formulate the doc- 
trine of the Trinity for teaching in Board schools. They fell at once 
into the most damnable heresy. Forgetting that the doctrine of the 
Trinity must be taken or left, and cannot be administered in partial 
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doses, they laid down that Tritheism, which is as bad as any other 
form of polytheism, was generally necessary to salvation. That 
painful and deplorable spectacle, which brought even the Christian 
religion into ridicule, so far as human beings are capable of bringing 
it, is an awful warning against political theologians, or theological 
politicians. 

That the theologians will fight I do not doubt. The clergy are 
now busy in getting up petitions against this Bill. They are 
often signed by the wives of men who voted for Liberal candi- 
dates. They are for the most part identical in language, and that 
language, a rather debased form of journalese, would require a 
good deal of explanation before a plain man or woman could even 
begin to understand it. Signing a petition involves no personal 
liability, and many people will sign anything to get a stranger out of 
the house. A petition is a noun of multitude, signifying many, but 
not signifying much. Nobody ever petitions for a cause which is going 
to win. It is perhaps a conviction that the game is up which makes 
sacerdotalists reckless. For otherwise it would be hard to acquit 
them of indifference to religion. Between the religion of a church 
school and the religion of a Board school the distinction is so small 
as to require a theological microscope. Between a religious and a 
purely secular education the difference is wide and deep. Yet there 
seem to be many pietists who would run the risk of seeing all religious 
education drop out and disappear, rather than teach their own 
dogmas at their own expense. The reason for this singular lack of 
proportion is, I think, plain. It is not the people really concerned, 
the men and women whose children attend public elementary schools, 
that are getting up this agitation against the Bill. It is politicians, 
clerical and lay, whose zeal for education, if it exists, is cold indeed, 
compared with their hatred of Liberals and Dissenters. The worst of 
an ecclesiastical Establishment is that it fosters feelings of that kind, 
even among Protestants, still more against Protestants among men 
who ought to be Romanists in name, as they are Romanists at heart. 
Take away the Romanising party in the Church of England, which 
centres in the English Church Union, and the opposition to this Bill 
would be insignificant. Anglican schools in receipt of public money 
have been used as nurseries of Ritualism and of the parody of Chris- 
tianity which stigmatises membership of a free church as * the deadly 
sin of schism.’ No system of tests for teachers has ever been used 
to keep out teaching of that kind. Religious tests are indeed reduced 
to an absurdity when they are invoked as guarantees of sincerity, that 
being of course the one thing which no test can ensure, the point at 
which every test breaks down. A test of theism excludes a sincere 
Atheist, but it lets an insincere Atheist in. The belief in tests ought to 
be as dead as the belief in witches. But some forms of human error, 
especially those which depend on confusion of thought, appear to be 
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indestructible. An honest man does not teach what he does not 
believe. The test which will shut out a dishonest man has never yet 
been found, and no one is likely to find it now. In abolishing these 
futile and illusory guarantees the Bill diminishes the number of 
shams which yet afflict the world, and makes education more efficient 
because more honest. It destroys nothing worth preserving, and 
preserves nothing worth destroying. Those who framed it were wise 
to be bold. To make two bites at the cherry would have generated 
needless friction, and wasted valuable time. As it is, we shall have 
a fierce agitation, and a good deal of dying in the last ditch, otherwise 
known as the House of Lords. Then everybody will wonder what all 
the fuss was about, and the elementary education of the country will 
have been placed upon a footing of equitable permanence. 


HerBERT PAvt. 





THE EDUCATION BILL 


Ill 


THe Government must be well aware that the Bill which was read 
for the first time on the 9th of April is not a solution of the educa- 
tional difficulty. It may, indeed, be passed by the large majority 
pledged to support ministerial projects, but, in this event, it will most 
certainly not prove to be a settlement of the question, and will give 
rise to fierce local contests all over the country, leading eventually to a 
fresh appeal to Parliament. 

The Bill may be considered in two aspects—either as tending to 
unify the administration of education; or as recognising that in some 
respects such unification is a practical impossibility. 

Mr. Birrell is evidently most anxious to maintain a religious 
influence in public elementary schools. He is satisfied that England 
is essentially a Protestant country, and that the religious syllabus 
already followed in almost all provided schools is all that the Pro- 
testant conscience of the country demands. In proof of this he points 
to the fact that this syllabus is the joint work of both Nonconformists 
and members of the Church of England, that children are seldom 
withdrawn from it, and that it has received the praise and commenda- 
tion of prominent divines of the Established Church. He regards it 
as adapted to the needs of Protestants of every type, for, although it 
omits points to which some attach considerable importance, it in no 
way contradicts the fundamental principles upon which all Pro- 
testantism is based. Had he desired it he could have used, as a further 
proof of its general acceptability to the Protestant conscience, the 
fact that earnest Nonconformists have not felt themselves under any 
obligation to provide special schools for their children, and that many 
Church of England schools have been surrendered to the local authori- 
ties during the past thirty-five years. Convinced, therefore, that this 
‘simple Bible teaching,’ as he designates it, is acceptable to the vast 
majority of this Protestant nation, the author of the Bill proposes 
to enable local authorities to impart it in all the schools which they 
provide, at the public cost drawn from the rates which are paid by 
all alike, whether they be Protestants or not. In spite, therefore, of 
the protests which have been uttered so loudly against the allocation 
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of rates to the teaching of a system of religion which many cannot 
accept, the teaching of this fundamental Protestantism is to be made 
a permanent public charge. 

But Mr. Birrell is well aware that there are some in England who 
most certainly are not Protestants, and that they have rooted objec- 
tions to this ‘simple Bible teaching,’ for they cannot conscientiously 
accept the Bible either as a merely human book of moral instruction, 
or as the Divine Book left to the private interpretation of all and 
sundry without any guidance from a divinely constituted interpreter. 
Some who so object are Christians, and in their eyes this ‘simple 
Bible teaching’ of the kind proposed errs, not merely by defect, but 
because it is in direct opposition to what they regard as the funda- 
mental principle of Christianity—namely, the existence in the world 
of an authority appointed by Christ Himself to teach in His Name. 
The religious teaching to be provided at public cost in the schools 
which alone are to be recognised after the Ist of January, 1908, is 
not only utterly useless to, but must be absolutely rejected by, those 
of whom I speak. Mr. Birrell has endeavoured to meet their posi- 
tion by allowing local authorities, if a certain proportion of parents 
make the request, to grant ‘extended facilities for special religious 
instruction,’ which, however, is not, like the simple Protestant teaching, 
to be paid for from public funds, but must be given at the cost of those 
who desire it. In other words, while the Protestant conscience is to 
be satisfied at the public expense, the non-Protestant conscience is 
to receive no such satisfaction unless its possessors are willing to pay 
for it. This is the essential injustice of the Bill, in that it sets up 
two standard#*of appreciation, and makes men suffer, in their purse 
at least, for their conscientious religious convictions. Mr. Birrell’s 
speech was eloquent, earnest, and lucid, but there was one sentence 
which must have jarred upon the ears of many who heard it. ‘ All 
minorities must suffer ; it is the badge of their tribe.’ His proposals 
will place upon the consciences of many, one of those perfectly avoid- 
able hardships which he declares it to be the special province of an 
enlightened Liberalism to remove. The Protestant conscience and the 
conscience which cannot accept Protestantism ought to be treated 
alike, and no burden placed on the latter of which the former has 
been relieved. 

We may now ask ourselves how far the Bill will meet the needs 
of the two classes for which, in spite of its attempt at unification, it 
must endeavour to make provision. Will the Established Church 
be content with inclusion among those who on their own principles 
ought to be able to accept, even if they have to supplement, the simple 
Bible teaching which the new provided schools may impart? If 
we are to judge by the recent utterances of the Bishop of Carlisle, who, 
in the spirit of a very old-fashioned Protestantism, has been unable 
to express his own views without a wanton and unmannerly attack 
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on the Catholic Church, Mr. Birrell’s solution is the one system that 
the Church of England ought to desire and accept. Other repre- 
sentative members of the Establishment have spoken strongly in the 
same sense. On the other hand, we have had authoritative declara- 
tions that the Bill must be opposed most strenuously at every stage 
of its progress. It is very difficult for an outsider, in presence of 
these conflicting opinions, to judge the real position, and until it 
is known whether the Established Church is determined to use the 
tremendous political force which must be latent within her, wholly 
against the Bill, no one can gauge the real strength of the opposition 
which it will encounter. 

Turning to those for whom the provision of religious teaching 
contemplated by Mr. Birrell is, by his own admission and with the 
consent of all, not only inadequate, but out of range of acceptance, 
in what way are the extended facilities for their own teaching likely 
to be regarded? The Jewish community has declared that they are 
wholly insufficient, and that the conditions of the clause conceding 
them are unacceptable. 

The position of the Catholic Church hardly needs re-statement. 
In this we are all agreed, whether we be Tory or Liberal, Nationalist 
or non-political, that our schools, with our own distinctive and definite 
religious surroundings, and with a system of teaching imparted by 
teachers recognised by the Church herself as competent to impart 
it, are absolutely necessary to our religious life and organisation ; 
that, wherever they are taken from us, we suffer distinct injustice ; 
and that, although we desire no quarrel with anyone, we are pre- 
pared to resist in every legitimate way all attempts to deprive us 
of the right of our Catholic parents to have their children educated 
in the elementary schools of the country in accordance with their 
conscientious religious convictions. We give Mr. Birrell credit for 
the best possible intentions, and we readily believe that he has en- 
deavoured to give consideration to our claims, but he would surely 
admit that the facilities which he proposes are hopelessly inadequate, 
and that, if he can find justification for them, it is on grounds, not of 
justice, but solely of political expediency. On grounds of justice 
we ask : 

(1) Why should Catholic children in districts of less than 5,000 
inhabitants be deprived of a distinctively Catholic school, seeing that 
Protestant teaching may be provided in all districts without excep- 
tion ? 

(2) How can a non-Catholic local authority judge of the fitness of 
a teacher to teach Catholic children ? 

(3) Why is no legal protection given against the possible bigotry 
and intolerance of a local authority which may refuse to listen to the 
wishes of Catholic parents? Some local authorities are most just and 
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reasonable, but experience has shown us that we do not yet receive 
fair treatment in every locality. 

(4) Why is no safeguard inserted in the Bill to prevent local 
authorities arbitrarily forcing non-Catholic children into a schoodl 
provided for, and used, practically exclusively, by Catholic children, 
and thus changing its whole character ? 

These are some of the grounds on which we regard the Bill as 
employing two measures, a large and deep one to satisfy the Protestant 
conscience, the other small and shallow, to quiet the Catholic conscience. 
And the only consolation afforded to us by Mr. Birrell is the too patent 
fact that after all we are only a minority. We may prove a more 
inconvenient minority than the Government has yet realised, if they 
force upon us a righteous conflict for conscience sake. 

We are sometimes asked what is our attitude towards the other 
bodies which are engaged in this great educational discussion? The 
answer is very simple. If it be a fact that most of the English people 
desire the form of religious teaching which the framers of the Bill 
esteem so highly, we are satisfied that they should receive it. They 
are the judges of what they need, and we do not quarrel with the 
Bill because it is satisfactory to them. It is a matter of domestic 
concern in which we have neither competence nor desire to intervene. 

Not infrequently we are taxed either with a disregard of the 
interests of other religious bodies, and a selfish seeking after our own 
ends, or with an alliance with the Established Church. Neither accu- 
sation has any foundation in fact. We have a cordial sympathy 
with all those who are prepared to make a real stand for distinct and 
definite religious teaching in the schools, and we listen anxiously to 
hear which voice will prevail in the Church of England. But there 
never has been, there never can be, an alliance in this matter, for while 
some members of the Established Church feel no difficulty in accept- 
ing the simple Bible teaching given in provided schools, and others 
need more definite instruction, but only intermittently and for short 
spaces of time, there are comparatively few who regard the matter 
from quite the same standpoint as ourselves. Thus surrenders have 
often been made of things which we can never yield. Moreover, we 
cannot forget that during the period when members of the Church of 
England were all-powerful at the Board of Education, little courage 
was shown in defending the rights of our schools against the attacks 
of local authorities. Promises and assurances made in 1902 and 1903 
were conveniently forgotten or explained away. The times for reli- 
gious instruction were curtailed, and it was calmly assumed that 
rulings accepted as satisfactory by the Established Church ought to 
be equally satisfactory to us. While, therefore, we desire that the 
conscientivus convictions of all without exception should receive the 
fullest consideration, we cannot allow it to be forgotten that our 
claims stand on their own merits, and that we shall continue to press 
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them whatever course others may adopt. The Bill now before Parlia- 
ment does not meet our claims. We call for Catholic teachers for our 
Catholic children, and for such a measure of Catholic control as shall 
efficiently safeguard the Catholic teaching, tone, and atmosphere of 
the schools which are to be frequented by Catholic children. Mr. 
Birrell has made generous provision for the conscience of those whom 
he regards as the average Protestant parents. We call upon him to 
make at least adequate provision for the conscience of the average 
Catholic parent, who is no less entitled to receive justice at the hands 
of the Minister of Education than his Protestant neighbour. It is 
true that the Government has entangled itself in ill-considered pledges 
given in the heat of the Election. But, if they have any claim to the 
Liberal principles which they profess, they will in the hour of responsi- 
bility shake themselves free of these self-assumed embarrassments, 
for such shibboleths must not be allowed to prevail over justice and 
equitable treatment. The Bill now before the country is radically 
unjust, and because of its injustice affords no basis of settlement of 
the educational difficulty. 


% «6Francis, ArcHBIisHop OF WESTMINSTER. 
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IV 


THE proposals embodied in the Education Bill introduced by Mr. 
Birrell have accomplished what might have been thought impossible. 
With such insignificant exceptions as the Bishop of Hereford, Canon 
Henley Henson, and the Dean of Ripon, who are known to speak 
only for themselves, Mr. Birrell has succeeded in bringing together 
all sections of the Church of England as they have never been brought 
together before. He has united the members of the Church of 
England and the members of the Roman Communion in a common 
determination to resist by every means in their power proposals 
as unjust in themselves, as they are fatal to the cause of Christian 
education. He has exhibited the denouncers of all established forms 
of religion as the supporters of a scheme which is nothing else than 
the establishment and endowment of ‘ Dissent.’ And he has made 
it patent to all the world how willing the Nonconformist conscience 
is to impose upon others, only in a far more conspicuous and aggravated 
degree, the precise grievance of which it has itself complained. It 
has been the complaint of Nonconformists, the plea of Passive Resisters, 
that under the Education Act of 1901-2 denominational schools, 
whether belonging to the Church of England or to the Roman Catholic 
body, have been able to obtain a portion of the education rate: 
they are now proposing to remedy that grievance by taking posses- 
sion of the whole of the education rate for themselves. 

Who would have expected to see the advocates of the individualistic 
view of religion in its most extreme shape, urgent that County Councils 
should determine the form of religious teaching to be given in all 
schools? Who would have expected to hear Dr. Clifford blessing 
a measure which is admittedly based on the principle that the rights 
of minorities need not be considered ? Who would have anticipated 
that the reading of the Bible for merely moral and ethical purposes 
should be advocated by those who boast that ‘the Bible and the 
Bible only is the religion of Protestants’? Who could ever have 
supposed that he should live to see the day when the teaching of 
the New Testament, or, for that matter, the explanation of the Old, 
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should be considered a proper subject to confide to a Jew or an un- 
believer by any one calling himself a Christian, or when it would be 
thought consistent with elementary common sense to entrust religious 
instruction to a teacher without first ascertaining whether that teacher 
was competent to give it? Who would have expected to see the 
great mass of Nonconformists endeavouring to impose on Churchmen 
in regard to the religious teaching in schools the precise grievance, 
mutatis mutandis, only in an aggravated form, of which they had 
complained so bitterly, and for so long, when they had to pay Church 
rates? Yet these things are undisputed facts, and they owe their 
existence to, or have been made patent to the world by, Mr. Birrell’s 
Bill. That Mr. Birrell himself should not be aware of the nature of 
the proposals he has introduced is impossible, that with his ante- 
cedents he can altogether approve of them is inconceivable. That he 
personally would be willing to see them radically altered is very 
possible. But however these things may be, what is certain is that 
he has made himself responsible for a measure which cannot be carried 
without a violent and prolonged struggle, and which, should it per 
impossibile be carried in Parliament in anything like its present shape, 
will be the signal for a bitter strife and the most determined resistance 
throughout the whole country. 

The Bill professes to be a measure for the extension of education, 
it is in reality an attempt to settle the religious difficulty ; as such it 
is a failure, and a disastrous failure. The one thing certain about it 
is that its proposals do not bring peace but a sword. Mr. Birrell will 
no doubt have anticipated the hostility with which the members 
of the Church of England and the whole of the Roman Catholic body 
would meet his proposals. Has he calculated on the extent of that 
hostility ? He admits to have learnt something as to the feeling 
of parents about the religious instruction to be given to their children ; 
he will find, if those who care about definite religious education 
in the Creeds of Christendom as the one thing needful are driven into 
a corner, that he will have to deal with opponents who will never 
rest till they have secured their object. ‘That object,’ as has been 
well said, is ‘justice. We do not ask for mercy or magnanimity, but 
simply for that to which every man is entitled in so paramount and 
tremendous a matter as the faith of his children.’ 

What are the main provisions of the Bill ¢ 

No school is in future to be recognised as a public elementary school 
unless it is a school provided by the local educational authority ; that 
is to say, as Mr. Birrell explains, that on and after the date fixed by 
the Act, no elementary school shall receive a penny of public money 
either from rates or taxes unless it becomes a provided school. In 
all such schools—that is, in all the future public elementary schools 
of the country —the teachers are to be appointed by the local educational 
authority, no inquiry is to be made as to their fitness for imparting 
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religious instruction, and such religious instruction is limited to 
School Board or Council religion, and may not be given in school hours, 

Such are, speaking broadly, the general provisions of the Bill 
as they affect the religious education to be given in all public ele- 
mentary schools. Those provisions destroy all the denominational 
schools at one blow, for the limited facilities given in the two excep- 
tional cases specified by the Bill, where denominational religious 
teaching in what have hitherto been Church schools may be continued 
on certain conditions, do not affect the general character and purport 
of the measure, and apply only to existing schools. Any new school 
opened after the passing of the Bill would be outside their scope. 

The Bill is in fact a measure for the establishment, on the ruins 
of all the schools belonging to the Church of England and to the 
Roman Catholic body, and on those of many of the schools built 
by the Wesleyans, of undenominational religion to the exclusion of 
any other. In other words it is a Bill for the establishment and 
endowment of Dissent. 

Dr. Clifford has told us that, when one or two features which he 
does not like have been removed from the Bill, it will work smoothly. 
He must know very little of the force of real religious conviction if he 
thinks anything of the kind. He has himself given the country a 
lesson in resistance, which will not be lost upon it. In estimating 
the duty of such resistance, it will be worth while to consider in detail 
how the Bill will affect (1) schools belonging to the Church of England, 
(2) schools belonging to the Roman Catholic body, and it will be con- 
venient to consider both classes of schools together, for the case of 
schools belonging to the Church of England and to the Roman Catholic 
body is, so far as the provisions of the Bill are concerned, for all 
practical purposes identical. 

What will be the case of Church schools and of Roman Catholic 
schools under the Bill? The choice offered to the owners and 
authorities of such schools, who in most cases have spent large sums 
upon them at the direct invitation of the State, is either to surrender 
their schools to the local authorities, or to see them starved out of 
existence. In the case of the Roman Catholics, if they refuse to give 
up their schools and insist that Roman Catholic children shall be 
taught by Roman Catholic teachers, they are—and the same thing, 
mutatis mutandis, applies to the schools of the Church of England— 
to receive no public money either by way of grant or out of the rates. 
Both they and the members of the Church of England under such 
circumstances are to be treated as a people apart; they are to be 
rated and taxed to pay for other people’s schools, and then left to 
support their own as best they can. 

Roman Catholics in old days, before Catholic emancipation, had, 
amidst other injustices, to pay a double land tax, avowedly because 
they were Catholics ; but under the new penal law, for that is what this 
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Education Bill is, both they and the members of the Church of England 
will have to pay much more than a double education tax. On 
the other hand, if per impossibile the Roman Catholic authorities 
should decide to accept the alternative of surrender to the local 
authorities, what will be the position of their schools? In that 
case, as in the case of the Church of England, the teachers will be 
appointed by the local authorities, who must not apply any religious 
test; that is to say that there will be no guarantee that non-Catholic 
teachers may not be appointed in Catholic schools, Agnostic, Non- 
conformist, and even Jewish teachers in Church of England schools. 
Further, if a Roman Catholic school or a school belonging to the Church 
of England be transferred to the local authority, the foundation’s 
managers disappear at once. The surrendered school comes auto- 
matically under the control of a body of managers appointed partly 
by the County Council and partly by the parochial council. In 
other words, while the teachers in these surrendered schools may be of 
any religion or none, the management of the school—the example 
of the County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire, which has 
already illegally deducted from the salaries of all teachers within 
its jurisdiction such proportion of those salaries as may be supposed 
to be due for denominational religious teaching, shows what may be 
expected under such an arrangement—will be carefully purged of 
every vestige of denominational influence. 

In these transferred schools where hitherto morning by morning 
the Creeds of the Church have been taught, those creeds will give 
place to the creedless religious instruction which Mr. Birrell explains 
is suitable for England. One alleviation is allowed. If, when the 
schools are surrendered, the School authorities stipulate for it, though 
the School Board religion will be taught every morning by the teachers 
of the school, on two days of the week opportunities will be given 
for strangers to come in to give religious instruction of the sort desired 
—but at the expense of the denomination which has hitherto owned 
the school. That, if they prefer surrender to starvation, will be 
the normal position all over the country in the schools which members 
of the Church of England and Roman Catholics have built and sup- 
ported for so many years, and at the cost of so many sacrifices. It 
is the reward meted out to them for caring about education when 
the State, as such, never even gave it a thought. In town or urban 
districts with over 5,000 inhabitants, the Bill makes one other excep- 
tion. If four-fifths of the parents of the children attending the school 
request it, and if there is another school conveniently near, definite 
denominational teaching may be given in the time which would 
ordinarily be allotted to the teaching of the normal School Board or 
Council religion. Moreover, the teachers, who may be Nonconformists 
or Jews or of any religion, for no tests are to be tolerated, will be 
allowed to give this definite religious instruction to the children of 
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the denomination to which the parents belong. There is this dis- 
tinction, however, to be observed. Undenominational religious 
teaching will be provided at the public expense; instruction in the 
Church Catechism, and such religious teaching as the Roman Catholic 
body may desire, though demanded by four-fifths of the parents, are to 
get no help from the public purse. 

The gross injustice of such proposals is obvious, but consider 
how they will work in practice. Take the case of a school with which 
I am well acquainted—and it is a sample of hundreds of schools 
all over the country. It has been a Church school ever since I have 
known it, now some sixty years. The reports it has received from 
the Education Department have always been excellent. Not only 
has there never been a complaint of the religious teaching given in 
it, but of late years children from a neighbouring mining village, 
though there happens to be a good Board school at their doors, have 
preferred to walk some mile and a half in order, as they say, ‘ to come 
to a school where they get religion.’ In future, if that school is 
surrendered, this religious teaching will cease except on two days 
of the week, and on those days will have to be given by others in 
place of the school teachers whose delight it has hitherto been to give 
the religious instruction to the children and to provide them with 
that careful religious training and discipline which the parents them- 
selves say it is so difficult for them, with all their own daily work, 
adequately to supply. If, on the other hand, the school is not 
surrendered, which will certainly be the case, the parish will be rated 
for a school they do not want, to which they will not send their 
children, which must in any case necessarily be at some distance 
from their homes, while the school which the children will continue 
to attend will in future be entirely dependent for all its expenses 
on private sources. Where is the sense, where is the justice of such 
proposals? What regard does such a Bill show for religion or for 
the wishes of the parents? Can a Bill which threatens such 
consequences be deemed in any sense a Bill for the furtherance of 
education, or anything, if carried into effect, but an unmitigated 
misfortune to the country ? 

But in addition to its inherent injustice, and to the mischief which 
it must cause in practice, Mr. Birrell’s scheme is open to the funda- 
mental objection that it is the establishment of Nonconformity. It 
aims at the universal establishment of schools with a certain religious 
character which some seven millions of children shall compulsorily 
attend. Mr. Birrell did not attempt any concealment on this point. 
Such schools are to be established and endowed by the State, and 
they are to be established and endowed by the very men who profess 
an ardent desire for the liberation of religion from the patronage 
and control of the State. There could hardly be more audacious incon- 
sistency. And in what schools will this State-imposed and State- 
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determined religion, because it happens to suit the Nonconformist 
conscience, be taught at the public expense? First, in those schools 
which are provided at the public cost, that is, at the cost of many who 
will have nothing to do with the religion to be taught in them; and 
secondly, which is still more outrageous, if that be possible, in schools 
built by private munificence for the express purpose of teaching that 
Catholic faith which is henceforth to be excluded from them, or only 
allowed a precarious footing in them. 

Mr. Birrell appears conscious of the injustice and inconsistency of 
such proposals, for he labours to show that undenominational religious 
teaching is not the religion of Dissent. The facts of the case disprove 
his theories. One example out of many will be sufficient. The Non- 
conformists in Leeds had formerly some sixteen schools of their 
own. How many have they now? Not one. They surrendered 
their schools one after another to the local school boards. They did 
this either because they were too indifferent as to the religious educa- 
tion of their children to make the slightest sacrifice on its behalf, or 
because they were satisfied that the sort of religious instruction they 
desired would be given at the cost of the ratepayers. There is no 
doubt that the latter reason is the true one. The Nonconformists at 
Leeds surrendered their sixteen schools when they found they could 
get for their children at the public expense the sort of religious instruc- 
tion they wanted. Other Nonconformist bodies have done the same 
thing all over the country, and, having succeeded in establishing and 
endowing their own undenominational religious teaching out of the 
rates, they now refuse any share of the rates and any recognition on 
the part of the State to the denominational teaching to which they 
object. The plain truth is, however much they may dislike it 
being said, that the Nonconformist leaders want to deprive all the 
religious bodies with which they are not in agreement, of their right 
to have definite religious instruction in the schools those religious 
bodies have built, and, professing to dread the secularisation of schools, 
demand that the religious instruction themselves favour shall be given 
in all schools at the expense of the public. Mr. Philip Snowden, who 
presided at the annual conference of the Independent Labour party 
at Stockton-on-Tees on the 16th of April, only spoke the exact truth 
when he said, amid the cheers of some two hundred delegates from 
the various branches of the party throughout the country, ‘ that 
the Education Bill pleased nobody but the Nonconformists, and that 
no Government had ever made a greater surrender to the clamour of 
sectarianism.’ 

The Bill is founded on four assumptions. (1) That there is such 
a thing as fundamental or undenominational Christianity which can 
be of the least use to anybody ; (2) that such a residuum of religious 
teaching as may remain after the elimination from it of everything 
to which the various sects calling themselves Christian object, in any 
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way deserves the name of Christian ; (3) that the qualification of 
the teacher and his competence to give religious instruction are matters 
of no consequence in regard to the character of the religious instruction 
given by him in the school ; (4) that moral instruction can be effective 
apart from the sanctions of religion. 

On all these points Archbishop Temple being dead yet speaketh, 
and his witness may have weight where the words of no living man 
would be attended to. No one can deny Archbishop Temple’s com- 
petence to speak on the subject, his experience in regard to educa- 
tional matters, or that in theology and in politics he was essentially a 
Liberal. 

I extract some of Archbishop Temple’s opinions on these points 
from his recently published Life. They might have been written in 
reference to the present Bill. 


Religious teaching rests for its efficiency on two main conditions—the intel- 
lectual clearness and the earnest conviction of the teachers. If the teaching be 
not clear and distinct it has a loose hold on the mind, it is liable to be forgotten. 
Now, the Board-school system excludes as a rule all the well-known means for 
giving clearness and precision to the teaching. It excludes catechisms, creeds, 
and similar formularies which have been constructed for this purpose. Those 
who object to formularies such as the creeds proceed on the assumption that 
our Lord created His Church, but would not entrust it even with the power of 
framing manuals for teaching. . . . 

Still more does the efficiency of religious teaching depend on the earnest 
conviction of the teacher. There is not the same security for the religious 
character of the teacher in the Board schools as in the Church schools. That 
he should be a religious man is not the main consideration in choosing him... . 
Now, for a man with no religious belief to give religious instruction is simply 
impossible. Children are very quick to see, to feel if a teacher does not himself 
believe what he is teaching them. A man who does not really believe may 
make his scholars know what is in the Bible, and pass a good examination, but 
his teaching will assuredly be without religious influence. . . . 

Because tests in regard to civil matters have been pronounced out of place 
a notion is spread abroad that tests are never in place at all, and that you must 
get rid of them even where they are wanted. What can be more ridiculous ? 
The requirement that before admission to a municipal office a man must come 
to Holy Communion in the Church was a most mischievous thing . . . but to 
push the condemnation of tests to the length of saying that if a man is to be 
appointed to an office no inquiry is to be made as to his fitness for that office 
is not consistent with common sense. If a man is to teach arithmetic he shall 
pass a test, he shall be examined to see if he is fit to teach it. If he is to teach 
grammar he is to pass a test, he is to be examined in order to see that he is fit 
to teach it ; but if he is to teach the highest of all subjects—religion—immediately 
there is a protest, he must not be examined as to his competency to teach 
religion. You must not ask him what his religion is, or if he has any, you are 
not to test him, you are to take him as he is, and whether he can teach it or not 
he is to be entrusted with the teaching of it to little children. . . . This is not 
an erroneous but an absurd assertion. . . . Why then do we attach so much 
importance to Church schools? Is it not because of their Church character ? 
Now, the Church character of these schools mainly depends upon the appoint- 
ment of the teachers. No rules prescribing the kind of religious instruction, 
and important as that instruction is, can be compared for a moment to the 
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character of the teachers in determining what the school is to be like. Our 
schools are Church schools because we appoint the teachers without any inter- 
ference, and are bound to see that they are religious Churchmen. . 

The thing that was most worth fighting for was that religious instruction 
should be given by the schoolmasters ; that was in reality the distinction between 
a religious and a secular school. When the schoolmaster is required to give 
religious instruction it was almost inevitable that he should leaven all that he 
said with something of a religious cast, and if he was a man of any real convic- 
tion it was quite certain that his religious feelings would show themselves at all 
hours of the day. On the contrary, if a schoolmaster did not give religious 
instruction there was a very serious risk that the tone of the school would very 
much go down, that the schoolmaster himself would become a different sort of 
man, not the kind of man we should like to see in charge of a school for 
elementary instruction. .. . 

I believe that in fighting the battle of religious education we are fighting the 
battle of the State and country. . . . I believe that that kind of moral training 
which follows upon true religious teaching and true religious discipline is of far 
more value than any other moral training that can be given, and I am confident 
that if the moral training of the country goes down we shall have to suffer for 
it . . . that nothing can befall the country so disastrous to its future prosperity 
as that its moral character should be generally lowered. . . . A great leader 
of education has said that the thought of duty was enough to hold children in 
their proper place before God. Yes, the thought of duty, if you can indeed 
inculcate it, if you are so blind as not to see that nothing else will implant that 
idea of duty in the soul of the great mais of men except the religious teaching 
which we give in the name of the Saviour—the thought of duty is indeed some- 
thing very noble beyond most other thoughts, but its hold upon men turns 
always upon their relation to their Maker, and without that in vain will you 
try to make them faithful to a mere abstraction, which they soon begin to ques- 
tion the reality of, and which they very soon begin to put aside as having no 
real power, although it may have a great name... . 

. . . I do not believe in the possibility of a moral education without religion. 
. . -» I am deeply convinced that to attempt to teach a child abstract morality 
with the idea of teaching religion afterwards is absolutely futile. In dealing 
with the mind of a little child you must begin with the idea of God’s love, and 
of the Saviour who died for us on the Cross. You must begin with the religious 
thought out of which will come the force by which afterwards morality is to be 
maintained. With that belief I look upon it as an imperative duty to do our 
utmost to maintain in their fullest efficiency all those schools which make reli- 
gious instruction the first thing, which bear upon the face of them the pro- 
clamation that they desire to realise the precept of our Lord. ‘Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.’ 


Can anything be more diametrically opposed to the principles of 
the Bill introduced by Mr. Birrell than these utterances of Archbishop 
Temple? The Archbishop insists, in the interests of the nation, on 
the necessity of maintaining the schools of the Church, on the religious 
instruction being given in school hours, and by the teachers of the 
schools ; he insists on the necessity of adequate security being taken 
that religious instruction shall only be given by those who believe it. 
All these things are ignored or forbidden by the Bill. The Archbishop 
insists that Christianity has to do with a person. The Bill assumes 
that it is merely a collection of opinions. It is here, indeed, that the 
vital difference which divides men on this and so many other subjects 
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is reached. Christianity is not a mere bundle of opinions, it is the 
sum of the relations that bind us to a person. I am a Christian not 
because I hold, with more or less distinctness, certain religious opinions, 
doctrines, dogmas, call them what you like, but because I am brought 
into certain relations with Jesus Christ. It is devotion to Him, to 
that Person who is man and God that constitutes Christianity, the 
Christianity which is the joy of our life, and our salvation in death. 
Christianity is dogmatic because it tells us what to think of Him 
who is the life of our life. It is the answer to the question What 
think ye of Christ? Who is He? What is He? What are my 
relations to Him? Is He God incarnate to whom my heart’s devotion 
and the obedience of my life are due ? or is He only a man like myself ? 
The creeds are the Christian answer to these questions, but the creeds 
are excluded from the undenominational religious teaching which alone 
is provided for in the public elementary schools under this Bill, and the 
question itself ‘ What think ye of Christ? whose Son is He?’ is one which 
Dr. Clifford has told us must not be answered one way or the other 
in any school in which the Cowper-Temple clause, to be imposed under 
the provisions of the Bill in future on all schools alike, is in force. 
That sincere Christians, if they would give themselves the trouble 
to reflect on the subject, should acquiesce in such a system of negative 
religious instruction on the ground that by accepting it they are avoid- 
ing the danger of mere secular instruction and are saving national 
Christianity is almost inconceivable, but there are such, and hitherto 
it has been difficult to convince them of the delusion under which 
they were labouring. The present Bill seems likely to open their 
eyes. To insist on undenominational Christianity, or fundamental 
Christianity, which is another name for the same thing, as a sub- 
stitute for the Christianity of the creeds is all the same as if a man 
were trying to establish a zoological garden, and at the same time to 
lay down the principle that no particular animal such as a tiger or 
an elephant was to be accepted, but only a fundamental mammal. 
Fundamental Christianity has as little existence as a fundamental 
mammal, and we refuse to be deceived by it. We are not prepared 
to see the definite Christianity of the creeds banished from the land. 
We are not prepared to see our trust-deeds torn up, the property we 
have devoted to the spread of Christ’s religion confiscated. We 
do not intend to allow the decisions ofthe Law Courts to be over- 
ridden by the commission to be appointed under the Bill, to 
investigate into and to override the trusts upon which our schools 
are held. We shall not surrender our schools, nor shall we be 
deterred from resisting the Board of Education, armed though it 
be under the Bill with the power of procuring the imprisonment 
of those who disregard its orders. ‘As a great Christian com- 
munity,’ the members of the Church of England ‘are not going to 
stand helplessly and hopelessly silent with folded arms while a chance 
majority in the tyranny of its might turns Christ and His Christianity 
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out of our schools.’ On the contrary, we should deem ourselves 
traitors to the faith if we abandoned the elementary right to have 
our children taught the faith ‘ once delivered to the saints’ by the lips 
of their natural instructors, and as an integral as well as the most 
important part of their education. 

We ask for no favour, for no privilege. We ask only that educa- 
tion shall not be divorced from religion, that the State shall not 
establish and pay for a mutilated Christianity, the most odious form 
of establishment possible, for it is the reassertion of that most detest- 
able principle cujus regio ejus religio. We claim that fair play and 
equal dealing shall be dealt out to all alike. We ask for justice for 
members of the Roman communion, for the Jews, we desire the 
redress of any legitimate grievance which the Nonconformists think 
they possess, we wish to see the opinions of non-Christians and 
Agnostics respected ; but what we claim for others we claim for our- 
selves. We claim in the name of justice that no preference shall be 
given to undenominational religious teaching over denominational 
teaching ; that religious teaching shall be given in school hours by the 
teachers in the school, and shall not be given by those in regard to 
whom there is no security that they believe what they teach ; that the 
Bible shall not be treated as a mere reading-book or as a convenient 
vehicle for ethical instruction. We believe that education to deserve 
the name must be something that helps to bring out the possibilities 
of man’s nature, to develop what is good in him, to eradicate, as far 
as may be, what is evil. As Christians we believe that there can be 
no real education for man as God has'made him apart from the know- 
ledge of and contact with the Person of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. No Christisy can accept any national system of education 
that ignores and » no place to the Christian religion ; the accept- 
ance of such a sy..cm means individual and national disaster. How 
then, in the face of our unhappy religious divisions, are these principles 
to be maintained? Not, I submit, by excluding all religious teaching 
from the national system of education, not by the State inventing a 
religion of its own and compelling all to pay for it, but by the frank 
recognition on the part of the State, as in Germany, of the religious 
teaching of all denominations alike, by a friendly neutrality on the 
part of the State to all religions, and by the maintenance by the State 
of all schools, whether denominational or not, which comply with the 
State requirements as to educational efficiency. There is no other 
satisfactory solution of the education question, such a solution is quite 
compatible with complete popular control, and it is the solution 
demanded alike by a regard for religion and by respect for justice. 
As for this Bill we shall oppose it by every means at our disposal as 
a merciless abuse of power, a gross oppression of conscience, and a 
flagrant denial of Christian liberty. 

Ha irax. 
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Tue Bill introduced by Mr. Birrell deals with the question round 
which the most intense feeling gathers, and yet it is necessary that 
it should be regarded in a perfectly dispassionate temper if a satis- 
factory issue of the discussion is to be reached. The Prime Minister’s 
brusque but eminently sane outburst, ‘Enough of this fooling,’ applies 
as much to the education question as to any of those with which the 
present Parliament has to deal. That there is need for the warning is 
evident from the strange view taken by a distinguished member of the 
late Government, who, in a letter to the Times, challenges the statement 
that ‘the Education Bill carries out the verdict of the country in the 
late election.’ He adds, ‘No doubt the militant Nonconformists went 
for the reversal of the settlement of 1902, but they came in upon the 
wave of organised trade unionism and anti-Chinese-labour agitation.’ 
This is merely trifling with the great question, and very silly at that. 
As the utterance of a raw recruit it might have been tolerated, but as 
the deliberate expression of a man who has had many years of experi- 
ence in Parliament and office it provokes nothing more than ridicule; 
but that is one of the last things to be desired in this controversy. 
Earnest men of all parties desire that this long struggle should be 
ended. It has seriously retarded the progress of education, and so 
has inflicted an injury upon the nation which sorely needs at the 
present time the surest and best method of protection of its trade in 
the education of its workers. As to the Churches, I seriously doubt 
whether one any of them has gained or is likely to gain any sectarian 
advantage by obtaining control in its schools. But, however this be, 
it is pretty certain that such advantage would be poor compensa- 
tion for the injury it will sustain by the incidents of the conflict. 
Common-sense, enlightened patriotism, and Christian feeling alike 
dictate to us the necessity for tempering loyalty to our own con- 
victions with an honest endeavour to do justice to those of our 
opponents. Our aim should be not to convert this England into a 
sectarian preserve, but to make it a home in which every Englishman 
should be assured of justice. 
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Let me say at the outset that whatever else Mr. Birrell has done, 
he certainly has not executed his task in the spirit of a mere partisan. 
His playful sallies of wit relieved the necessary gravity in his exposition 
of a measure so encumbered with details and dealing with so many 
tangled problems. But they were just as much a serious element in 
his speech as his more elaborate argument. His endeavour from the 
first was to lift his subject from the low and narrow level on which it 
had been too long discussed. His task was one of eminent difficulty. 
He must have had the consciousness from the beginning of his speech, 
and it must have been deepened by every glance at the crowded 
benches around him or the watchful galleries above him, that almost 
in every sentence he uttered he ran the risk of awaking stern and 
angry opposition. He has learnt since how keen is the resentment. 
I do not claim for him here that he absolutely succeeded. But 
at least I may say that he satisfied impartial men of different 
shades of opinion that he was making an honest attempt to render 
the country a service which it sorely needed. The absence of 
all appeal to partisan passion, and of that tone of infallibility so 
often adopted by men in his position without a consciousness of the 
offence it creates, the extreme care with which the claims of opposite 
interests were balanced, all served ‘to raise the entire tone of the 
speech and the discussion which followed. The speech was the work 
of a practised orator, while the scheme which it unfolded was that of 
a patriotic statesman. 

Fortunately, as it appears to me, both speech and Bill are adapted 
to the present temper of the House and the country. I doubt whether 
we have yet fully measured the extent to which the extraordinary 
Parliamentary revolution which we have just been witnessing is an 
expression of the weariness felt by large numbers of the nation of the 
game of party tactics. It may be very amusing to the limited circle 
which takes part in it, and by whose members its honours are appro- 
priated. To many of them it is a continuation of the old game played 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Unions, and those who engage in it, 
flushed with its rewards, seem too often to forget that they are playing 
with the greatest interests of a nation, with the happiness of tens of 
thousands of homes, with the work of millions of lives. Some clever 
party manceuvre defeats a scheme of general progress which has been 
worked out with great care and judgment, and there is an outburst 
of triumph from the victorious party which may relieve their feelings 
but which does not abate the injury inflicted on the nation, and the 
check given to national progress. To the successful combatants the 
one point of interest is that the attack of the Outs has been baffled 
and the victory of the Ins secured. Perhaps it is only when the 
private memoirs of great statesmen are written that the curtain is 
lifted and the world understands the real hollowness of the strife. 
We have had a considerable supply of these biographies lately, and the 
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impression they have produced on many minds is strong. But on 
the masses of the people the events passing under their own eyes 
have exerted a much stronger influence. The elections have cer- 
tainly shown that the country is weary of tactics and is intent on real 
business. 

That does not necessarily mean that it is intent on any special 
solution of the education difficulty, but simply that what is done 
should be wisely progressive, a distinct advance towards the settle- 
ment of the dispute, That is the reason why personally I am pre- 
pared to give the Bill a cordial support, and while there may be 
amendments which may remove some present objections, I would far 
rather see it adopted en bloc than have the whole subject left un- 
settled to run the gauntlet of controversy once more. In saying this 
I write as a citizen rather than as a Nonconformist. I must confess 
that I have not learnt the remarkable art of dividing my mind into 
water-tight compartments each of which is rigidly excluded from the 
rest. I am a Nonconformist, by which I mean that I conscientiously 
object to the interference of the State with my religious life in any 
form orshape. Holding that view I must act upon it everywhere, and 
it must be clear that with such a view I cannot regard the Bill as 
absolutely ideal. But the real question, as it seems to me, is whether 
it is the best possible under the circumstances—t.e. the best adapted 
to meet the peculiar conditions of a nation like our own with so many 
shades of opinion, especially on religious questions. So many and so 
subtle are the differences that I must confess to a doubt whether we 
really understand each other’s position. Under such conditions it 
would be worse than absurd for me to demand that the school system 
should be arranged so as to suit the convictions of Nonconformists 
alone. We have all felt, and felt bitterly, the attempt to create a 
State-Church monopoly. We should surely touch the very depth of 
upwisdom if, with the experience behind us, we should endeavour to 
create a similar privileged system for ourselves. What, therefore, I 
should personally demand in any scheme is that it should maintain 
perfect impartiality between all Churches and all creeds, so that none 
can have reasonable ground to complain of injustice, since none are 
able to boast of exclusive privilege. 

It may be well to notice here the injustice which has been doae 
by the continued talk about undenominational or fundamental 
religion as though it connoted a system distinctive of Nonconformists. 
Such a representation is, in my judgment, worse on religious even 
than on political grounds. It is a miserable thing to deny that 
there is a great body of truth common to all those who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in truth. At all events it is a gross 
libel to suggest that what is called undenominationalism expresses the 
entire creed of the Dissenting Churches. We have our denominational- 
isms, and even if there was an agreement that the creed which 
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embraces these only should be that alone permitted in public schools, 
there would be a number of delicate points still left unsettled. 

It is indispensably necessary that there should be perfect frank- 
ness on this point. It is not on some subsidiary points of doctrine 
or moot questions of Church government that these diversities arise. 
They go to what all parties will recognise as the very central truth 
of their religion. For example, Trinitarians and Unitarians differ 
in toto as to the answer to be given to the old question, Who is the 
Son of Man? And there is no question in relation to which so much 
intensity of feeling is aroused. To talk about tolerance and charity 
in such a connection is entirely wide of the mark. These are the 
virtues which every man is bound to exercise in relation to those who 
differ most widely from him. But respect for the advocates of an 
opinion does not imply doubt as to the opiaion itself. It cannot be 
an open question whether our Lord speaks with the wisdom of a 
human teacher or the authority of the Son of God. The battle 
that has gathered around undenominationalism is only one of the 
many examples of the evil which is done by the heedless use of 
words without definitions. Clearly it is necessary to an intelligent 
view of the question that there should be a distinct understanding 
as to the sects between whom this truce of God is to be pro- 
claimed. Nothing can well be more admirable than a broad- 
minded Christianity in which loyalty to personal conviction does not 
prevent an honest and even generous endeavour to understand the 
position of one who belongs to a different camp. To men of this 
spirit nothing is more surprising than to find how much there is in 
others of different creeds which they have misunderstood, and, mis- 
understanding, have judged them with extreme unfairness. But this 
is very different from the concessions demanded by some national 
system in which earnest thinkers are required to compromise some 
of their deepest and most spiritual beliefs. The State never pur- 
sues a more dangerous course than when it thus intrudes into the 
most sacred realm of conscience. 

I was one of a private committee composed of educationalists 
and Nonconformists which was formed to watch the progress of Mr. 
Forster’s Bill of 1870. To this day I remember the bitterness of the 
disappointment felt by us when Mr. Forster’s Bill was introduced. 
I was on two or three deputations who visited him, and discussed the 
different provisions of the measure. We thought we had found a 
solution of the problem in the proposal that some form of funda- 
mental Christianity should be adopted in the schools. The reply of 
the Minister was as decided as it was prompt. What are you going 
to do with the Roman Catholics and the Jews? The question fell 
like a bombshell. The truth is that many of us were supporters of 
the British and Foreign School Society, and vainly fancied that the 
catholic plan of that admirable society would furnish a faultless basis 
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for a national system. Mr. Forster had hit upon the fatal blot of our 
whole conception. How far he penetrated the real effect of his own 
answer I know not. But I can only say for myself that I at once 
perceived it, and that I have never forgotten it since. 

It fell to my lot a year or two later to read a paper before our own 
Congregational Union in support of what is regarded as the secular 
view. Our members also were divided on the subject, and those of 
us who took the logical course were assailed by a very keen criticism. 
There lies before me a small pamphlet containing the report of a 
speech to the Union and of a subsequent correspondence with one of 
my most honoured friends and fathers in the ministry, Rev. Thomas 
Binney. The prefatory note closes with these words, ‘It is satis- 
factory to know that even since the pamphlet was written, Dissenters 
have come nearer to unanimity on the points at issue ; and that though 
some differences of theory remain, the approaching Session will find 
us better prepared for united and energetic action against that 
Denominationalism which is the real foe of national education.’ From 
that position I have never swerved. I hail the Bill not because it 
shows any favour to Nonconformists, but simply because it is an honest 
endeavour to put the interests of the children above the pretensions 
of any denomination. 

The thirty intervening years have done little or nothing to alter 
the conditions of the problem. The old sentiments survive, and with 
them the same indisposition to take the bold course which logic 
dictates. I cannot heartily approve of the scheme, but I acquiesce in 
the arrangement, believing that it is only the amount of sacrifice 
which a man ought fairly to make for the sake of a great national good. 
In other words, the separation of religious from secular teaching seems 
to be the only logical course, and so I may object to Mr. Birrell’s pro- 
posal even though believing it to be the only one possible under the 
conditions. There is, however, a difficulty due partly to a change of 
public feeling, and partly to the changed relations between the schools 
and the State. So long as there were denominational schools there 
would certainly be a supply of teachers in sympathy with the Churches 
by whom they were employed. So far as those schools were con- 
cerned, teaching was a close profession restricted to the members of 
the controlling sects. All that must be swept away. Bishops and 
clergy may be very angry, but it may be well for them to remember 
that it is their own action which has made it inevitable. Control of 
the schools and a monopoly of the teaching profession were no small 
compensation for the intolerable strain which, as they often told us, 
the work imposed upon them. In anevil hour for their cause they set 
aside the counsel of their most sagacious adviser, and employed the 
unfair influence which for the moment they enjoyed in the public 
counsels to secure additional pecuniary help from the local rates. 
They have speedily found that this necessarily involved the loss oi 
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their distinctive position. They no longer exercise the control, they 
do not appoint the teachers, and they have no assurance even that 
they will be members of their own Church. The chagrin of the Arch- 
bishop is visible in every line of his letter, but his indignation is more 
amusing than alarming. It will not be shared by a considerable 
section of his own laity, and it will produce not the faintest impression 
on the great majority in the House of Commons. Whether or not 
the Primate may succeed in tempting the House of Lords to adopt 
his view is a point on which we cannot even form a conjecture at 
present. It may certainly be said that even if he secure, as seems 
very probable, the adhesion of the entire bench of Bishops, that will 
produce but little impression upon the people of England. At present 
his brethren on the bench seem to occupy themselves in repeating his 
thunders, but the effect is hardly so alarming as might have been 
feared. After all, it is only a question of the privileges of a Church, 
and unless it can be shown that these are for the national advantage, 
they have little chance of meeting the demands of an age which is 
eminently practical. 

The real test by which the Bill, as all other educational proposals, 
will be proved, will undoubtedly be its value to the nation. It is 
not proposed with a view of conserving the privileges of any Church 
or of any class, but for the greater efficiency of the schools as the 
training-ground for national life. When a national system was first 
seriously contemplated, Nonconformists were distinctly opposed to it 
on the ground that it must start up some of the most vexed and 
knotty questions in relation to the religious training of children: 
These are the questions which confront us now, and which, I venture 
to think, will never be fairly solved except by mutual concession. It 
would be amusing, if it were not so extremely sad, to note the number 
of classes whose rights we are told must be respected in any excep- 
tional settlement. Unfortunately these rights contradict each other, 
so that if the champions of each are able to insist on their own special 
claim, a peaceful settlement becomes impossible. The spirit of the 
times is distinctly opposed to such an impracticable attitude. The 
nation, like Samson awaking from sleep, has shaken itself from that 
attitude of submission to the traditions of party which had been so 
prolonged that it had come to be regarded as permanent. This is, 
after all, the meaning of the last election. The constituencies in their 
present mood are not likely to be much disturbed by appeals to pre- 
cedent and tradition. 

Take, ¢.9., the case as put by the Primate. ‘ What we think of,’ 
he writes, ‘is not confiscation of property so much as the withdrawal 
from us of the right to carry out principles which for more than half a 
century successive Governments of all parties have encouraged us to 
maintain.’ When this comes to be examined it is found to be more 
terrible in sound than in reality. What it comes to is really this. 
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For the last fifty years—.e., I suppose, from the date of Mr. Forster’s 
first Bill—certain special privileges have been enjoyed by the denomi- 
national schools. They have been the subject of controversy from the 
time when they were first introduced, but hitherto, owing to various 
causes, the position of the privileged class has been maintained. Buta 
privilege is not a right. It is hardly a stronghold whose impregnable 
character is sufficient to daunt all assailants. Nonconformity has 
gained the position which it holds to-day by carrying defences which 
externally seemed infinitely more formidable than this. But at each 
successive advance the nation has seen that the people as a whole have 
benefited by the sweeping away of these class or Church privileges. 
Our universities were once the appanage of the Established Church, 
They were thrown open, and the nation has had abundant reason to 
rejoice that it has been able to welcome the increase of power from 
the training of brain hitherto left uncared for. I doubt not that the 
same results would follow the abolition of the right for which the 
Archbishop is now contending. 

But it is conceding too much to regard these two privileges as 
standing upon the same basis. Fifty years is a very short period for 
the creation of such a right. But when that has been said, the argu- 
ment against it is not completed. In no true sense can it be asserted 
that the right which is now challenged has existed for any such period. 
The worst that can be said of Mr. Birrell’s Bill is that it is a direct 
reversal of the policy of 1902. It is an appeal from the nation in a 
state of excitement to the same people in a sober and thoughtful 
condition. In truth, we may go even further than that. This is the 
first time the nation has ever been consulted at all. Even had it 
been appealed to in 1900, its mind was too much occupied with other 
subjects for it to have pronounced an impartial verdict. To talk of 
a decision reached at that time as though it was sacrosanct is, to say 
the least, not convincing. 

It is necessary to present this case in the simplest possible prose. 
So much has been said of the grievance which the Anglican Church 
has to suffer that it is well to look at it in the hard, dry light 
of fact. The old Anglican school of the parish is practically a 
thing of the past. Its life was closed by the Act of 1902. Up to 
that time its supporters had taken upon themselves a certain measure 
of responsibility. They undertook the entire work of keejjing the 
fabric in proper condition; and though this was but partially done, 
they themselves complained of the intolerable strain put upon them. 
Mr. Balfour came to their relief, and succeeded in persuading himself, 
though it is doubtful whether he convinced anyone besides, that his 
Bill was really for the advantage of Nonconformists. Now that the 
representative of a Government which is supported by an over- 
whelming majority in the House of Commons proposes to do what 
Liberal politicians have always declared they would do on the first 
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opportunity, it is hard to see where the injustice comes in, or what 
ground there is for the talk about confiscation. 

It has been said more than once that the measure is a Noncon- 
formist one, and will satisfy only Nonconformists. The Times puts 
the case for the Church against the Bill in the strongest possible 
form: ‘The exposition of its principles by Mr. Birrell in the 
House of Commons indicates that it has been framed to con- 
ciliate the Nonconformist supporters of the Government, and not 
to let the Church of England down more easily than can be 
helped.’ There is a tacit assumption here that the aim of Noncon- 
formists is to humiliate the Church of England. Our contention 
is that the State cannot give privileges to any Church or any set of 
religious opinions without doing injustice to all other classes of 
the community. Experience has too conclusively proved that it is 
in the educational work among the young that this principle is 
most severely tried. Clearly, I might almost say incontestably, 
absolute justice requires that in a community so torn by religious 
dissensions as our nation, the schools should have no sectarian com- 
plexion of any kind. But some, even of the strongest Nonconformists, 
have found it difficult to accept this, view, and it must be admitted 
that they are not without considerable reason. To begin with. 
The neutrality desired is not so easy as at first sight appears. It 
would be hard to conduct a school in which no moral training should 
be given, and in which the teaching should be entirely on the intel- 
lectual side. But as soon as we touch ethical questions, differences 
begin. Whatever the final solution, the probability is that it would 
be open to some objection from the logical side. It is a manifest 
necessity that each party should look at the whole from the national 
as well as from its own sectarian point of view. 

This is really what Nonconformists imagine that they are doing 
when they avow themselves in favour of a system of what is variously 
called ‘fundamental Christianity’ or ‘undenominationalism.’ That it 
could be regarded as their religion was an idea which had never occurred 
to their minds. I am conscious that we have many faults, but unde- 
nominationalism is not one of them. We have our Church principles 
clearly worked out and firmly held even as the ‘ Holy Catholic Church,’ 
whether of East or West. Weare as thankful for the story of the past 
as they can possibly be, we value our place in the great work of 
England’s advance, and we are as anxious to continue that advance 
still. We have often been accused of narrowness and bigotry, and we 
have never sought to secure acquittal by pleading indifference to our 
great denominational principles. The man who sits on every fence 
that he can find, and if he does not readily find one, makes one to 
accommodate it to his purpose, does not meet with special favour 
amongst us. If he be too broad and enlightened to profess himself 
of any Church, it is not probable that any Church will receive much 
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benefit from his testimony or his service. If truth be told, we have 
a considerable antipathy to undenominationalism, and it is fully 
shared by those who have the least sympathy with sectarian bigotry. 
To talk of undenominationalism as Nonconformity is sheer nonsense. 

On the other hand we have a very fixed conviction that under- 
neath all our sectarian differences there lies a wide substratum of 
primary and essential truth which is common to us all, which we 
regard as infinitely more precious than the points on which we differ. 
Is it impossible to find in this a basis for common work? However 
plausible the talk may be about the right of parents to demand that 
the State shall educate their children in their own sectarian principles— 
talk, however, which is more attractive in the purple passages of fervid 
speeches than in the hard facts of practical life—it is really a petitio 
principt against which Nonconformists necessarily protest. The 
difficulty throughout the controversy has been for the two opposing 
parties to understand the views of one another. Nonconformist 
antagonism to the Anglican Church does not imply a war against 
its creed, its ritual, or its rulers. The Calvinist Free Churchman 
is not in perfect agreement with the Methodist Free Churchman, 
the Baptist with the Pedo-Baptist, or the Presbyterian with the 
Congregationalist. Yet they can all exchange pulpits and unite in a 
common federation. Of course the idea of authority comes in to 
prevent a similar fellowship between them and the Anglican Church. 
But even that does not necessarily carry with it the idea of antagonism. 
The controversies between Churches have not much manifest effect 
on the relative numbers of their adherents, and further the antagonism 
with which we have mainly to do in this discussion is not about Church 
authority but about State privilege. Would that our Anglican friends 
could realise that our one point of opposition is to the peculiar status 
which they evidently believe the State is bound to give them. 
We object to Lord Hugh Cecil’s celebrated illustration of the school 
with two doors, the one into it and the other out into the National 
Church, not because the Church is Anglican. Our objection would be 
still stronger if it were Congregational. Alas! so long as one Church 
holds that it is entitled to privileges different from others, it is hard to 
see how or where the controversy is toend. Our contention, it cannot 
be too frequently repeated, is simply against privilege. 

Mr. Athelstan Riley, in a letter to the Times, says that ‘ Mr. Birrell 
establishes and endows’ what he calls ‘ municipal religion.’ Now, 
whether it is wise or not to press logical objections of this kind to their 
extreme issue is a point not necessary to raise here. With me the 
question rather is, how far it is possible, without any disloyalty to 
conscience, to find a settlement which would be in accord with the 
imperative conditions of the case. This is all that is intended in the 
preparation of this syllabus. Is it not possible to regard it in this 
way without investing it with the enormous authority of a creed ! 
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If not, I confess I see no possibility of introducing religious teaching 
of any kind except such as the Churches are themselves prepared to 
give, and for this special arrangements must be made. This is the 
plan which has always appeared to me wise and equitable, and I see 
no reason for changing my opinion now. 

The Sunday school has been one of the most effective departments of 
service in all our Christian communities. Why should not the different 
Churches carry on the same work in the day school by their own 
agencies, according to their own ideas, and at their own cost? All that 
would be asked from the State would be that it should provide the 
facilities for the work by giving the use of the school for certain 
specified hours during the week. It is said continually that the 
Churches would not do the work. Alas! what then becomes of the 
alleged zeal for religious education ¢ Can it be that it is only zeal to 
compel the State to render a particular service, but that it does not 
inspire self-devotion on the part of those by whom it is most loudly 
professed ? I venture to hope that there is a more consistent and 
noble thought and purpose on the part of those whose present 
excitement against the Bill and its authors interferes with their 
calm judgment of the position. To me one thing seems clear. What- 
ever may be the fate of the present Bill, the very proposal has made 
it more difficult to entertain any hope of denominational teaching 
retaining a permanent place in our State schools, unless it be 
maintained by the voluntary effort of the Churches. 

The Bishop of London has not been slow to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Primate ; but while the tone of his opposition is quite as 
uncompromising, there is less of feeling in his appeal. On those who, 
like myself (and I believe they include the vast body of Noncon- 
formists), desire that the legitimate claims of Churchmen in regard to 
their schools should be satisfied to the uttermost farthing, his strong 
representations will have but little effect. The idea that the Anglican 
Church is likely to suffer spoliation is a trifle too grotesque. The 
Bishop exaggerates the danger to his own mind. His picture of the 
possible peril to the school built at the cost of 8,000/. in Bethnal 
Green, that it may be ‘ compulsorily transferred to the County Council 
at a merely nominal rent without appeal and without redress,’ is 
doubtless terribly graphic ; but there is in it also more than a touch 
of the grotesque. The Ministry are not a set of ruthless pirates, 
and, above all men, Mr. Birrell would be a poor representative of 
a company on such felonious schemes intent. Even the London 
County Council is scarcely likely to perpetrate such an iniquity. 
To tell the truth, the Bishop hardly seems to expect such a terrible 
calamity himself. He simply pictures it as one of the possibilities. I 
deny that they are possibilities. The nation has not lost its sanity nor 
its sense of justice. There are numbers of Nonconformists (J would 
undertake here to speak for the whole body of them) who would not 
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stand quietly by without effective protest. The way in which a 
settlement is to be effected will require very delicate consideration 
and very careful handling. But I have sufficient faith in my fellow. 
countrymen to believe that compensation will err on the side of excess 
rather than of deficiency. 

But the same paper which contains the Bishop of London’s 
letter publishes also a speech on the same subject by the President 
of the Independent Labour party. Even the somewhat wild state- 
ments of that gentleman, who evidently regards his party as identical, 
if not with the nation, at all events with the great majority, have to 
be taken into serious account. What fraction of the working classes 
his party represents it is not possible exactly to determine ; but those 
who wear soft raiment and dwell in kings’ palaces may easily form 
a mistaken conception of their real power. At all events, the will of 
the working classes is a most important factor in this entire con- 
troversy. The last people who can legitimately question this are the 
clerics who have been loudly protesting that the wishes of the parents 
must be consulted. Bearing this in mind, the statement of Mr. 
Snowden is to me eminently distressing. ‘We stand,’ he said, ‘by 
our repeated declaration for a system of education from which the 
irritating and efficiency-destroying association of so-called religious 
teaching (which is the very negation of true religion) shall be com- 
pletely removed.’ A calm thinker may dismiss this as mere fury, and 
to a certain extent he will be right ; but there is an aspect of this sub- 
ject which cannot be thus lightly and thoughtlessly dismissed. Apart 
from its avowal of opinion in the present discussion, what is it but a 
feverish outburst of the old cry, ‘A plague on all your Churches’ ? 
Well may we all ask ourselves, Is this the point to which our contro- 
versies have brought us? If it be, is not the time come when we 
should carefully consider our policy, and ask whether a more excellent 
way cannot be found ? 

There are sufficient reasons to make a thoughtful man doubt 
whether the solution proposed by Mr. Philip Snowden will really 
meet the views of the great body of workers in this country. The 
reading of the Bible and the teaching of its elementary truths may 
fairly be regarded as contrary to the wishes of those ratepayers who 
do not believe the Bible at all. But whatever strict justice may demand, 
it may be doubted whether even all agnostics would desire the exclusion 
of such teaching, providing it be kept clear from the intrusion of 
either Church or priest. For myself I can never forget how often the 
name of Professor Huxley was quoted to me in the controversy of 
thirty-five years ago, as of one who desired to retain the reading of 
the Bible in the schools. I have no desire, however, to forecast the 
course of the coming discussion on the Bill. My one aim is to urge 
that of all the questions of the day there is none that needs to be 
discussed with more judgment and good temper, especially by all those 
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who enter into it in the interests of religion. These are times in which 
the world will be more influenced by a true exhibition of the spirit 
of the Gospel than by a blind devotion to any creed or to any 
Church. 

Here is a Government enjoying an almost unexampled predomin- 
ance in the House of Commons, which has carefully set itself to the 
redress of an acknowledged grievance. There is no reason to suspect 
it of any specially partisan or sectarian views. The guide of its 
educational policy and the author of its Bill has had special oppor- 
tunities for knowing the inner mind of contending parties. There is 
no hint that he has been influenced by any sectarian feeling of any 
kind. In his speech there was not a touch of bitterness. Is it not 
wise and fair that the provisions of his measure should be examined 
in a dispassionate temper, and with an anxious endeavour to arrive 
at a satisfactory result ? Of course, where there is such a multitude 
of details there will be room for amendment. The one care should 
be that those amendments should be made in the interests of justice 
and not of party. It seems to me that here is a wide field for the 
exercise of Christian magnanimity. I may be told that this is a very 
easy position for a Nonconformist to take, since this is a Noncon- 
formist measure. I fail to see, however, where the Nonconformity 
comes in. The grand principle of the Bill is that the schools are 
maintained by the nation, and that the rule of the nation in them 
must be absolute. How to reconcile this principle with a due regard 
to the history of our education is a problem which will tax the intelli- 
gence of our statesmen. 

In the meantime it is not easy to look forward to the weeks of 
controversy which must be before us without considerable anxiety. 
Some of the letters which are appearing from morning to morning in 
our daily papers are sufficiently ominous. The truth is, everyone 
seems to think that he understands the question, and every second 
man appears to have a solution of his own ; while there is a conviction 
in every camp that its members represent the vast majority. It was 
very entertaining, though at the same time sad, to read the letter of 
a Churchman who, having contrary to his wont voted Liberal at the 
last election, had since met ten men with a similar record, all of 
whom announced that they would not be guilty of such a crime 
again. This had convinced the worthy gentleman that there were 
hundreds, if not thousands, in a similar condition—the natural tendency 
of men who feel strongly on questions which are fiercely contested, 
and on which strong opinions are firmly held. But is it not possible 
for those who feel the smallest measure of responsibility for influencing 
public opinion to hit upon atrue eirenikon? It would be folly to patch 
up some hollow compromise which will break down as soon as it is 
put to the test. But it surely is possible and desirable to devise some 
plan which may be regarded with general approval, and shall yet 
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fulfil the imperative conditions that it shall be under the control and 
for the benefit of the entire people without distinction of sect or party. 

The Bishop of Birmingham has entered into this controversy in 
a very different spirit from his brethren, though he also joins in con- 
demnation of the Bill. His letter has appeared since the foregoing 
pages were in type, and it expresses with great force and acuteness 
his strong objections to the undenominational teaching. I am 
largely in agreement with his view. He selects as the basis of his 
argument the very doctrine which I have used as an illustration. Of 
course we can bring out ethical lessons from the Bible without setting 
forth any dogma. But that is not simple Bible teaching; and yet if 
it present the only possible alternative, even some who cannot regard 
it as based on sound principle may submit lest some worse thing 
should come. The real point for each of us to solve is whether the 
instinctive protest against the restriction of the work of the State to 
purely secular teaching compels the acceptance of a concordat. If 
this be so, such concordat must be one which will secure facilities for 
denominational teaching with the understanding that its cost is borne 
by the Churches. In such a scheme there would be no room for the 
panic about the secularisation of the schools. The religious teaching 
would be given, and the Churches which provided it would have the 
choice of the teachers. 

Unless some such mode of accommodation can be adopted the 
omens all point to war, and to war of a very bitter and determined 
kind. It would be folly to underrate the strength which bishops and 
clergy can bring to the encounter, but it would be far greater folly 
to exaggerate the danger which it threatens. Lord Hugh Cecil has 
paraded before us a terrible array of forces to be summoned from 
every diocese, archdeaconry, rural deanery and parish. It looks 
formidable on paper, but it is safe to predict that the decision of the 
English people will not be affected by such tactics as these. It may 
seem presumptuous for a Nonconformist to forecast the result of such 
a contest as that for which Lord Hugh Cecil pants. In such a struggle 
between priests and people the people are sure to win. On some 
points at least they are determined. State schools shall neither 
have sectarian control nor be turned into a preserve for sectarian 
teachers. If I might venture on a suggestion to all parties at the 
present crisis it would be simply to repeat the words of the Master: 
‘Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art with him in the 
way; lest haply the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the 
judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison.’ 


J. Gutnness Rocers. 
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VI 


Attuover the Education Bill of 1906 has been public property for 
three weeks, I shall begin by a restatement of those of its provisions 
on which I propose to comment. Criticism by reference is almost as 
tiresome as legislation by reference, and the publications of the King’s 
Printers seldom take a lasting hold upon the memory. Happily I 
shall only have to deal with the clauses—thirteen out of the forty— 
which relate to elementary schools. 

Clause I. abolishes the dual system. After the Act has come into 
operation no school will be ‘ recognised as a public elementary school 
unless it is a school provided by the local education authority. This 
does not of course forbid the setting up of any number of efficient 
schools—schools, that is, attendance at which will satisfy the law, 
though they are recognised for no other purpose. But no such 
school can receive anything either from the rates or from the Parlia- 
mentary grant. As, however, it is not likely that any appreciable 
use will be made of this liberty, I need say no more about it. 

Clause II. empowers the local education authority, with the con- 
sent of the Board of Education, to take over any existing voluntary 
school and make it a provided school, upon terms to be agreed upon 
with the owners. Whether a local education authority shall use 
this power will rest wholly with themselves. They may take over 
a school ‘ where they desire to do so,’ and if after trial they wish to 
vary their agreement, they may ‘make fresh arrangements for the 
purpose.’ A school so transferred will be entirely freed from the 
obligations of any trustdeed. The owners may make any terms upon 
which they and the local education authority may agree, and out of 
school hours they may use the school house ‘for any purpose they 
think fit,’ whether this purpose be allowed by the trust deed or not. 

Clause III. provides certain ‘ facilities’ for ‘ the giving of religious 
instruction of some special character ’"—the draftsman being seemingly 
very much afraid of the word Denominational—in transferred schools 
outside ‘Urban areas.’ These facilities will enable children whose 
parents wish them to receive Denominational instruction to obtain it on 
certain conditions. The conditions are (1) that the Denominational 
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instruction shall not be given on more than two mornings a 
week ; (2) that no part of the expense of giving it shall be paid by 
the local education authority ; (3) that none of the teachers employed 
in the school shall be permitted to give it. But even when all these 
conditions are satisfied the Bill confers no right either on the parents 
wishing their children to receive Denominational instruction, or on the 
Denominations wishing to give it. Clause III. only applies where the 
affording of facilities ‘ has been made a condition of any arrangement 
for the use by the local authority of the school house of a transferred 
Voluntary school.’ In other words the granting or withholding of 
them is left absolutely to the discretion of the local education 
authority, and, even if they wish to grant them, they can only do so 
in transferred schools. 

Where a transferred Voluntary school is situated in an Urban 
area—which is explained to mean a district of more than 5,000 people 
—Clause IV. provides a different set of facilities. The local educa- 
tion authority may permit all the religious instruction given in the 
school to be Denominational, provided that they are satisfied, after 
holding a public local inquiry, (1) ‘ that the parents of at least four- 
fifths of the children attending the school desire those facilities,’ and 
(2) that there is sufficient accommodation in other schools for children 
whose parents do not desire them. The differences between the 
‘extended ’ facilities in Urban areas and the ‘ ordinary’ facilities 
outside Urban areas are four. There will be no Undenominational 
teaching given in the school, and so the ‘ atmosphere’ will be pre- 
served ; the Denominational teaching may be given by the regular 
teachers if anyone can be found to pay them for their trouble, or if 
they are willing to teach without payment ; local education authorities 
are bound to consider any application made by the parents of at least 
twenty children attending the school; and a permission once given 
cannot apparently be withdrawn unless the local education authority 
are satisfied, after holding another public local inquiry, that the 
facilities are no longer desired by the requisite number of parents, 
or that there is no longer sufficient school accommodation elsewhere 
for children belonging to other Denominations or to none. 

Clause VI., considered in reference to its possible results, is perhaps 
the most important in the Bill. It runs: ‘The parent of a child 
attending a public elementary school shall not be under any obliga- 
tion to cause the child to attend at the school house, except during 
the times allotted in the time table exclusively to secular instruction.’ 

The trust deeds of which so much has been lately heard are 
ingeniously converted by Clause VIII. into whips for scourging the 
owners of schools who decline to transfer them to the local education 
authority. Where a school is so transferred the trust deed, as we have 
seen, will go for nothing. Where a school is not transferred, three 
Commissioners are to make schemes with respect to the mode in 
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which effect is to be given to the trusts of the school house in the 
future. So far as I see, this Commission will have power (Clause 
VIII. 2[b]) to transfer a Voluntary school to the local education 
authority without the consent of the owners, if they think that this 
‘is the best mode of giving effect to the trusts.’ Any such scheme 
will have the same effect as if it were included in the Bill, and no 
appeal shall be from ‘the schemes, decisions, or other proceedings 
of the Commission ’ to any Court of Law. As I shall not have occasion 
to return to this clause, 1 may say in passing that politically it is 
nothing short of monstrous. A party Commission—for it is not 
likely to be in existence long enough to enable its party character 
to be modified—is given full powers to deal with the trust deeds of all 
schools the owners of which elect to keep them in their own hands, 
including the power to transfer them to the local education authority 
without their owners’ consent, and is protected in the exercise of these 
powers against all interference on the part of a Court of Law. So far 
as this particular kind of property is concerned the Bill makes the 
owners of it outlaws. 

I do not know whether, after the fall of Troy, Cassandra was in 
the habit of calling attention to her disregarded prophecies. Even 
if she was, I do not propose to follow her example. The situation 
is too serious to be treated in any such fashion. Whether the present 
Bill could have been averted by adopting a different policy in 1902 
is not to the purpose now. Our business is to consider what 
the Bill really does, and to shape our course in regard to it in 
accordance with the conclusions to which this inquiry leads us. This 
time there is no need to put Churchmen on their guard against over- 
hasty acceptance of the Government offer. The danger rather is 
that they may attack the wrong points in the Bill—poinis which 
ought not to be fought, either because they cannot be fought with any 
chance of ultimate success, or because they must be fought, if fought 
at all, on wrong principles. There is no fear but ample grounds 
for resistance will remain after these wrong grounds have been rejected. 
The Bill has two of the gravest faults which such a measure can 
possibly possess. Unfortunately there is a disposition in some quarters 
to put these two fatal flaws on one side, and to concentrate opposition 
on features which are either inevitable or not really open to objection. 

For example, the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his letter to the 
Secretary of the National Society, especially censures the compulsory 
silencing of the thousands of ‘ trained, qualified and devoted teachers’ 
who have hitherto given the religious instruction in denominational 
schools, and the Guardian declares that ‘ when the Bill is carefully 
and dispassionately surveyed, the exclusion of the teachers from 
giving religious instruction will be seen to be its most fatal defect.’ 
No doubt the prohibition to the regular staff to give Denominational 
instruction in schools where only the ‘ordinary’ facilities are in 
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force will inflict enormous inconvenience. All the same, to take 
up his Grace’s position seems to me a double mistake. In the first 
place, the prohibition of tests in the choice of teachers is one of the 
two provisions which we have all along been warned that the majority 
in Parliament would impose upon any Government as a condition of 
their support. To exclude it from the Bill would necessitate a general 
election and the return of a Conservative majority. Those who think 
that such a change is within present reach may resist Clause VII. 
of the Bill. Those who have no such confidence will be more profitably 
employed in looking at the good side of the proposal. For that it has 
a good side seems to me indisputable. The fault of the Clause is 
not that it forbids the teachers to give Denominational instruction ; 
it is that it does not forbid them to give Undenominational instruction. 
In how many Church schools has the religious character, as distinct 
from the religious knowledge, of the candidate been a qualification 
for the post of teacher? In how many has the man or woman who 
has come with the best record of success in passing children for the 
Parliamentary grant, or in retaining the good opinion of the inspector, 
secured the post upon the mere assurance—I dare say the perfectly 
true assurance—that he or she was a member of the Church of England ? 
No test that it is possible to apply is of any value in such a case as 
this. The applicant may wish to get the post for reasons quite uncon- 
nected with the religious instruction he will have to give, and, when 
he does so, he will, as a matter of course, give the proper answers to 
any question that may be asked of him about his religious qualifica- 
tions. He has been at a Church Training College, he has come out 
first in an examination upon the sources of the Prayer Book and 
the history of the Thirty-nine Articles, he has thoroughly mastered 
an approved text-book on the Catechism. But there is nothing in 
all this to show that he views religion as anything more than a necessary 
element in his professional career. He has got it up as he has got 
up any other subject. And then, when we have covered the country 
with teachers of this stamp, we wonder that the Church is losing 
her hold on the younger men and women, and that when children 
leave school at fourteen they too often leave their Bibles and Prayer 
Books to rest undisturbed on the same shelf which holds their dis- 
carded manuals of geography and arithmetic. No test, unfortunately, 
can ensure that a teacher, however good he may be in other subjects, 
is qualified to teach religion. But when he offers to teach it with full 
knowledge that his employment in this capacity will have no influence 
one way or another on his career, there is at all events a presumption 
that the work is to some extent a labour of love. It is an imperfect 
test, 1 admit. We do not always do a thing well because we like 
doing it. But it is better than no test at all, and on this ground I 
wish to see it extended to all teachers, and not, as in the Bill, applied 
only to Denominational teachers. Undenominationalism is but a 
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poor sort of religion. The Gospel according to Cowper-Temple omits 
more than it retains, and keeps what it does keep on very inadequate 
grounds. But, for all that, it numbers among its adherents many 
who sincerely believe in it, and itis from these that the teachers should 
be chosen, if the children they teach are to learn their lesson to any 
purpose. When we are met by the cry, ‘No tests for teachers,’ it 
becomes us to distinguish between the meanings attached to it. If it 
implies that the teaching of religion is a thing that may be done equally 
well by anybody, that religion is the one subject in which everyone 
is born an expert, that while those who have the appointment of 
teachers are bound to ascertain their qualifications where any other 
kind of knowledge is concerned, they must ask no questions about 
their qualifications as teachers of religion, it is pure nonsense. If it 
implies that the only tests that come within the reach of the dis- 
tributors of educational patronage are worthless, and that a man 
may know a good deal about the history of religion, and yet be quite 
incompetent to teach religion, it is excellent sense. That special 
qualifications are needed for the teaching of religion just as much as 
for the teaching of anything else is true. That the tests by which 
the possession of these qualifications is ordinarily ascertained are 
worthless is equally true, and so long as the teaching of religion is 
inseparably associated with the teaching of the Three R’s and of 
certain ‘ extra subjects,’ it will remain true. 

The objection taken to the clause which relieves parents of any 
obligation to make their children attend school during the time allotted 
to the religious lesson is quite intelligible. There is good reason to 
believe that this change will make a very great difference in the attend- 
ance of the children. I once asked an eminent Liberal Educationalist 
what proportion of the children he thought would be found at the 
Denominational lesson after the parents had come to understand 
that attendance at it was purely voluntary. It would have suited 
his purpose better to say that the numbers would not be appreci- 
ably reduced, but his love of truth would not permit this, and he 
replied, ‘Perhaps five per cent.’ In the country this estimate would, 
I think, be below the mark, and everywhere the personal popularity 
of individual teachers, and the extent to which the children liked 
the lesson, would count for a good deal. But in towns an additional 
half-hour’s wage would be an object to careful parents, and the 
preference of the children for playing in the streets would certainly 
weigh with careless ones. The change, says Mr. Birrell, is only 
one in name. Attendance when the school is opened has never been 
compulsory. The clause only puts the existing law into words. But 
to put a law into words may be much more than half the battle. 
Hitherto, the mass of parents have supposed that they were bound 
to send their children to school at 9 a.m., and so long as this impression 
exists they will go on doing so. It cannot long survive the passing 
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of the present Bill. For the first time an Act of Parliament will 
declare that no parent is obliged to send his child to school except 
during the time allotted to secular instruction. The action of the 
parents when the law has spoken cannot possibly be inferred from 
their action while the law was silent. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that this clause may to a great extent remove the religious difficulty 
by removing the children from the religious lesson. It is more 
than doubtful, however, whether it would be wise for Churchmen 
to demand the excision of the Clause. So far as Denominational 
teaching is concerned, Nonconformists are pledged to resist its being 
given within the compulsory hours. They regard the intervention 
of the State for the purpose of getting the child into the Denomina- 
tional lesson as identical in substance with the intervention of the 
State for the purpose of paying the religious teacher. It savours 
of concurrent endowment, and to many of them concurrent endow- 
ment is an unclean thing. It might easily happen, therefore, that 
the only result of an attempt to get rid of Clause VI. would be to 
limit its application to the Denominational lesson. In that case we 
should have lost the one element of equality which the Bill possesses. 
Even if the attempt succeeded, it might have one unforeseen con- 
sequence. Where the compulsory religious teaching was that of 
a Voluntary Church, there might be no disposition to inquire into 
its nature. But in the case of an Anglican school, it would be 
exceedingly rash to take any similar immunity for granted. So long 
as the Church is established there will be those who think that this 
fact gives any citizen a right to inquire into what goes on either in 
its churches or in its school rooms. 

I have not yet spoken of what many Churchmen regard as the 
worst fault in the Bill—the abolition of separate Denominational 
schools. I cannot for myself pretend to regret this part of the Bill. 
I have nothing, indeed, to say against such schools in the case of 
Roman Catholics. Their children are with few exceptions gathered 
into their own schools ; consequently, in limiting their attention to 
these schools Roman Catholics are not neglecting any visible duty. The 
case of the Church of England schools is quite different. There are 
nearly as many children belonging to the Church in provided schools 
as there are in Church schools; and into these provided schools the 
clergy, as a body, have made no attempt to gain an entrance. They 
have set a high value on the exclusive possession of their own schools, 
and rather than risk this they have left provided schools in the 
exclusive possession of Undenominationalists. In 1896 they had a 
chance which, had it been properly used, might have changed the 
whole educational situation. But, rather than welcome the provis'on 
of facilities in their own schools, they preferred to leave the increasing 
multitude of Church children who had no Church school to go to 
to receive such religious teaching as might be given under the Cowper- 
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Temple Clause. It has been plain for years that the dual system 
could not last for ever. It is costly, it is cumbersome, and, now that 
Voluntary schools have been put upon the rates, it makes elementary 
education an arena of religious controversy. I cannot believe, there- 
fore, that the attempt to retain this system will be successful, though 
I admit that the way in which it is to be brought to an end is not 
calculated to make the owners of Voluntary schools regard the Bill 
with favour. Under the combined action of a Commission and a 
trust deed the ‘ asset’ on which so much stress has been laid is to be 
deprived of nearly all its value, and in the majority of cases Undeno- 
minationalism will take possession of what has till now been a Church 
school, and the only trace of its original character will be the leave 
given to the parson to come in for half an hour ‘ not more than two 
days in the week.’ As I hope to show later on, this part of the Bill 
ought to be resisted with all the strength and by every weapon that 
Churchmen can command. The proposed facilities are worthless in 
themselves and insulting in the way in which they are offered. But 
it is not the abolition of the dual system that should be resisted. 
That, as I believe, is gone past recall. What concerns us now is the 
nature of the single system which is to take its place. If Churchmen 
can be brought to see this—if they will realise how much the Bill 
has narrowed the education controversy, how many of the issues 
which once excited us have passed out of our control, how little, 
comparatively, there is now left for us to do, and at the same time 
how infinitely important it is that we should do that little strenuously 
—the future of religious education in England may be far brighter 
than its past. 

Up to this point I may seem to have been only setting up defences 
for the Bill. In a sense this is true. I have been trying, that is, to 
show that there are some things in it which no effort on the part of 
the Government could have kept out—things introduced into it in 
advance by virtue of the pledges given to their constituents by hun- 
dreds of Liberal members. But I have not done this with any wish 
to help the Bill. My sole object has been that Churchmen should 
concentrate their hostility on the points which are really vital. 

These seem to me to be two—the extension of local option to the 
religious difficulty, and the exclusive endowment of Undenomina- 
tionalism. The way in which the religious difficulty is handled is 
really amazing. If the Bill were the work of a Cabinet with no 
experience of the religious difficulty, if Ministers supposed it to 
be a bogey set up by preachers or journalists to furnish material for 
sermons or articles, they would deserve pity for having unwittingly 
wandered into such a morass. But a glance at Mr. Birrell’s speech 
when bringing in the Bill disposes of this theory. He laid immense 
stress upon the existence of the religious difficulty. For forty years, 
he said, Englishmen have been living ‘in the wilderness of strife and 
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contention and mutual suspicion, and during that period we have 
become, all of us, only too well acquainted with that single aspect 
of the Educational problem’ which bears that ill-omened name. But 
for this the House of Commons might have met this April to ‘ dis- 
cuss the breed and bearing, the health and happiness of seven millions 
of our children’ ; to consider ‘ how best to fit them for proficiency 
in those arts and crafts, and mechanical sciences which make nations 
famous, and which are so especially necessary in these days of fierce 
competition in all the markets of the world,’ and how to‘ unfold before 
those who may chance to be eager students the ample pages of know- 
ledge rich with the spoils of time.’ This is a regret which every friend 
of education can make his own. That the religious difficulty is the 
main obstacle to educational progress has been a commonplace for 
years. The energy which is so invaluable when difficulties have to 
be overcome, the money which is so necessary when a whole nation 
has to be taught the rudiments of knowledge, have had other work 
found for them. The Denominationalist and the Undenominationalist 
have insisted that the adjustment of their respective claims shall 
take precedence of every purely educational question. Churchman 
and Nonconformist, Secularist and Cowper-Temple man, have said, in 
substance : ‘ Pay us to educate the children and see how thoroughly 
we will do the work.’ Ever since 1870 the State has more or less 
recognised this demand by giving help impartially to Denominational 
and Undenominational schools. Down to 1902 the distribution of 
this help, though impartial, was unequal: Undenominational schools 
were wholly maintained by the State, Denominational schools were 
only assisted by the State. In deference to the remonstrances of 
Churchmen this inequality was redressed by the Act of 1902. But 
what was designed as a settlement of the religious difficulty had the 
contrary effect. Denominational schools were put on a level in point 
of income with Undenominational schools, and the Nonconformists 
throughout the country at once flew to arms. They realised, for the 
first time apparently, that they were contributing towards religions 
which had a definite character and yet were not their own. Instead 
of laying the spectre of the religious difficulty, the Act of 1902 did 
but furnish it with claws and teeth. The Bill of 1906 is even more 
the offspring of the religious difficulty than the Act which it in great 
part repeals. From the first contentious clause to the last it is occu- 
pied with this single question. Mr. Birrell is as sorry as anyone 
cap be that this should be the character of his measure, but he cannot 
help himself. The religious difficulty remains that which letteth and 
will let till it be taken out of the way. But he is hopeful that he will, 
at all events, come nearer success than his predecessors—that the 
Bill will at least ‘ be found to be a step forward in the right direction 
for securing to the children of this country ap immunity from those 
quarrels which are not their quarrels but our quarrels.’ 
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And this is how Mr. Birrell sets about securing this immunity. 
He proposes to get rid of the religious difficulty by distributing it 
over the whole country. He applies to it a process which bears a 
close analogy to that of the Act of 1902. Before that Act was passed 
Nonconformists paid towards the support of Church schools as regularly 
as they have done since. The difference between the payments ip 
the two cases involved no principle. Taxes and rates come out of 
the same pockets, and if it was right to go to prison rather than pay 
the one, it would have been equally right to go to prison rather than 
pay the other. Everybody knows, however, that a burden which 
had excited no notice, so long as it took the form of a Parliamentary 
grant, became a grievance of the first order when it took the form of 
a local rate. A rate comes nearer home than a tax. The man who 
has to pay it feels that he has something else to do than merely pay 
and grumble. It is voted by a body in the election of which he has 
a direct share, and for the action of which he is in his degree re- 
sponsible. The House of Commons is far off, and his own representa- 
tive in it is one among many hundreds. The local authority, com- 
paratively speaking, is close at hand, and his vote counts for more 
in the composition of it. The fact that the Education Act of 1902 
had been carried by large majorities did not in the least reconcile 
the Nonconformist ratepayer to his new burden. If the additional 
cost of education had been thrown upon the taxes he might soon 
have forgotten all about it. When the money had to come out of 
the rates, he was familiar with every step in the process of levying 
and paying the sum required. The whole machinery of local adminis- 
tration lent itself to the expression of his grievance. 

Among the advantages claimed for local option when applied to 
the extension or limitation of facilities in public-houses, I have never 
heard it contended that it would promote local peace. It will be 
still less likely, I fear, to have this result when applied to ‘ facilities ’ 
in elementary schools. Every one of the expedients by which Mr. 
Birrell proposes to conciliate dispossessed Denominationalists is left 
to the absolute discretion of the local education authority. They 
may, or may not, make arrangements with respect to existing volun- 
tary schools. Outside Urban areas they may, or may not, include 
in these arrangements the provision of ‘ ordinary ’ facilities for De- 
nominational instruction. In Urban areas they may, or may not, 
offer extended facilities for the same purpose. In only one direction 
is their discretion fettered. ‘They must not in any but a transferred 
school—a school, that is, which has once been Denominational— permit 
any departure from the Cowper-Temple Clause. Everyone who has 
followed the proceedings of boards of guardians knows how con- 
stantly the religious difficulty there presents itself. There is not a 
single application to allow Roman Catholic paupers to have a service 
of their own or to be allowed to attend one outside the workhouse 
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which may not become the occasion for a heated debate. On a board 
of guardians, however, issues of this kind arise but seldom. On a 
local education authority they will arise at every turn. They will 
admit neither of evasion nor of postponement. A decision must be 
made, and made promptly. From every one of the Church schools 
in the kingdom an application for transfer may come, and the local 
authority will have at once to consider whether to make the arrange- 
ment proposed by the owners of the school, or to propose an alterna- 
tive arrangement, or to refuse the application altogether. The 
decision which of these courses to take will, it is true, rest with the 
county, or borough, or urban district council. But every ratepayer 
and every parent will have, or will be implored to have, his or her 
opinion on the points involved, and will have abundant opportunities 
for expressing it in public meetings, in the local newspapers, in peti- 
tions to the authority with which the responsibility rests. Wherever 
it is proposed to grant the ‘ extended ’ facilities the excitement will 
be still greater. The admission of stray Denominationalists on two 
mornings in the week for the purpose of waging an unequal contest 
with the regular teachers may only irritate very extreme controver- 
sialists. But under Clause IV. a Provided school may be made 
Denominational in the fullest sense that the words will bear. I cannot 
but think that where this is understood very real pressure will be 
brought to bear upon the local education authority to refuse the 
request of the parents. I suspect, for example, that to a good Liver- 
pool Protestant the thought that the rates to which he contributes 
go to support a school in which Roman Catholic dogmas are taught, 
and the blessed Virgin and the Saints daily invoked, and that this 
instruction is given, and these devotions led, by teachers appointed 
and paid by the local education authority, will be extremely dis- 
tasteful. If it is so he will naturally do his best to make his hostility 
to the action of the local authority vocal. If I am right in my inter- 
pretation of Clause IV., the local authority will not have the power 
to revoke the extended facilities when once they have been granted, 
but the zeal of my imaginary ratepayer will find ample employment 
in making it difficult for them to repeat the experiment in any other 
case. Nor will he be without sympathisers in various parts of the 
country who may be stirred up to make it difficult for their own 
local authority to follow the example of Liverpool. I know of no 
reason why such authorities should be specially anxious to protect a 
Denominational minority against their own constituents, but even if 
they do display this exceptional superiority to theological prejudice 
it may involve a large sacrifice of local peace. At all events, in 
every town where there is a considerable Roman Catholic population 
the religious difficulty will never be far off. 

There is another region, however, in which it will be still more 
formidable. There is a disposition, I think a growing disposition, 
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among Englishmen to regard Roman Catholicism as a thing apart— 
an evil possibly, but if so an evil for which they are not responsible. 
They do not, however, extend this unintelligent tolerance to Ritualism. 
To be a Roman Catholic is to deserve the pity due to the sufferers 
from an hereditary disease. To be a Ritualist is to be guilty of the 
deliberate importation of that disease into a once healthy system. 
Among the Anglican schools which are most likely to apply for 
extended facilities will be those attached to Ritualist churches in 
towns. I believe that the application, if made, will at once arouse 
local opposition. With Popery in the Church of Rome, it will be 
said, we are not concerned; but with Popery in the Church 
of England we are very much concerned. It is the Church to 
which we ourselves belong, and in the affairs of which we have a 
right to interfere. The facilities asked for on behalf of the schools 
attached to such and such a church are asked for in a wrong name 
and under false pretences. It calls itself a Church of England school 
when it is nothing of the kind. We do not mind your helping Roman 
Catholics to teach Roman Catholic children their religion. What 
you are now proposing to do is to help members of a Protestant 
Church to teach Protestant children the Roman Catholic religion. 
I do not say that an application for ‘extended’ facilities would 
always evoke this kind of opposition, or that when evoked it would 
always or often be successful. But who expected passive resistance 
in 1902? Certainly not one of the ministers who framed, or of the 
majorities which carried, the Education Act of that year. I do not 
see why Mr. Birrell’s confidence should have any better foundation 
than Mr. Balfour’s. I admit that there is a distinction between the 
two cases. Under the Act of 1902 the Denominational teaching was 
paid for out of the rates. Under the Bill of 1906 it is proposed that 
it should be paid for by the Denomination. But I greatly doubt 
whether this distinction will lead Nonconformists to forget that the 
teaching they dislike is given by teachers appointed by, and in the 
schools of, a local education authority which is in part elected by 
their votes. At all events, there will be the material for a very pretty 
quarrel at the next, and at every succeeding, municipal election. If 
Clause IV. is to be of any value to the schools to which it relates, 
and if it is to be anything else than a fiery cross to the districts in 
which it is proposed to apply it, its action must be automatic whenever 
the statutory conditions are satisfied. The Board of Education must 
give the facilities asked for when it has satisfied itself that the parents 
of four-fifths of the children attending the school desire them. With 
this alteration I think that the clause might meet the needs of an 
exceptional class of schools, and that Roman Catholic managers, at 
all events, might do well to accept it. Whether the whole strength 
of the Cabinet if exerted to the utmost could carry such an amend- 
ment is another question. The reference to a local authority which, 
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as they hope, will usually be hostile, is probably the one feature of the 
clause which makes it tolerable in Nonconformist eyes. 

The creation of this wide field for the exercise of municipal intoler- 
ance, with its natural consequence, municipal strife, is the gravest 
fault in the Bill from the point of view of those who do not much care 
in what fashion the religious difficulty is disposed of, provided that it 
is disposed of somehow. As regards religion it has a worse feature 
still. For the first time it endows Undenominational teaching to the 
exclusion of all others. In practice, it may be thought, the Bill does 
not make any great change. Under the law as it stands, Undenomina- 
tional teaching is given in one class of schools and Denominational 
teaching in another class. Under the law as it is proposed to make it, 
Undenominational and Denominational teaching will be given in the 
same schools—with the exception of those affected by Clause IV.— 
on different days in the week. But the one will be paid for by the 
State and the other not, and this involves a vital difference of principle. 
The existing system is roughly one of concurrent endowment. The 
teaching staff is paid out of public money, and it gives its services 
indifferently in Provided schools and in Non-provided. In the 
system by which Mr. Birrell proposes to replace this, every trace of 
concurrent endowment has disappeared. Even in the schools affected 
by Clause [V., though a friendly local authority may ‘ permit the 
teachers employed in the school to give the instruction desired,’ it 
is expressly added ‘ but not at the expense of the authority.’ The 
existing system is faulty, not because it endows two classes of schools, 
but because it does not give parents sufficient freedom in the choice 
of schools. Mr. Birrell’s plan is immeasurably worse, because in 
the great majority of cases it gives parents no freedom at all. Even 
in Urban districts, where the parents of four-fifths of the children 
are permitted to ask for it, it is left to the local authority, in the 
exercise of its absolute discretion, to say whether it shall be granted. 
Everywhere else there will be but one school, and in this the State, or 
rather the Municipal, religion will be established as the recognised 
and favoured teaching—given by the regular teachers and paid for 
by public money. 

It seems to me that the time has come when it is not impertinent 
to ask, by way of preliminary, what Undenominational teaching is? 
Hitherto it has been endowed in common with other forms of religious 
teaching. For the future it is proposed to endow it to the exclusion 
of other forms of religious teaching. But when I ask myself what 
Undenominationalism is, I have no answer to give, and when I ask 
other people I am bewildered by the multitude of answers that they 
give me. It was not so when I first wrote on elementary education 
in the pages of this Review. Then the chief supporters of Undenomi- 
national teaching were to be found among the bishops and clergy 
of the Church of England. Many of them seemed to regard the 
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religious lessons given in the London Board schools with a sort of 
hopeless envy. How could mere amateurs like the clergy hope to 
rival such an expert in religious teaching as the trained elementary 
schoolmaster? It almost seemed as though future generations of 
Englishmen would look back to the late Mr. W. H. Smith as to the 
founder alike of their Christianity and their system of newspaper dis- 
tribution. To-day there is hardly a trace of this feeling left among 
the clergy. Though it still animates the Bishop of Carlisle and Canon 
Hensley Henson, they are but voices in the wilderness. It was 
always a puzzle how the clergy justified to their own consciences 
their contented abandonment of the children of Church parents who 
attended Provided schools, and it is a real satisfaction to find that the 
proposal to extend Undenominational teaching to their own schools 
promises to work a revolution in their estimate of it. 

There are those who hold that Undenominationalism is described 
with rough but sufficient accuracy when it is called the religion of 
Nonconformity. Let me say at once that I do not share this view. 
I do not wonder that it should find supporters because the demand 
that Undenominational teaching and that only shall be given in State 
schools is mainly urged by Nonconformists, and it is unusual to find 
men so enthusiastic on behalf of a religion which is not their own. 
The utmost that can be said of Undenominational teaching from the 
point of view of Nonconformists is that it contents them so far as 
elementary schools are concerned. In their own chapels they would, 
as I hope and believe, repudiate it as heartily as Ido. But this fact, 
which is constantly put forward as though it were a recommendation 
of Undenominational teaching, does but make it worse. If I were 
given my choice between the endowment of Undenominationalism 
and the endowment of Nonconformity, I should not hesitate for a 
moment in choosing the latter. I would far rather that on three 
days in each week the appointed religious teaching were Congrega- 
tionalist or Wesleyan than that it were Undenominational. The 
one is the teaching of a Christian Society holding a positive Christian 
belief. The Society is not mine and there is much that is different in 
our beliefs. But there is also much that is the same. There are whole 
regions in which Churchmen and Nonconformists may alike ‘ go in and 
out and find pasture.’ They have a common religious literature and 
common spiritual aims. The absence of these things is no reason why 
Undenominationalism should have any worse treatment than other 
religions, but why should it be regarded as constituting a claim to 
exceptional favour? We might as reasonably make the teaching of 
Esperanto compulsory to the exclusion of richer languages. 

The case at one time set up for the State endowment of Undenomi- 
national teaching was that it furnished the foundation of all other 
religious teaching. Up toacertain milestone on the road all Christians 
must travel together, and the sustenance needed for this portion of 
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their journey was to be found in Undenominationalism. Here again 
the situation has undergone a change. It used to be necessary to show 
that Undenominationalism was not the common Christian heritage. 
Now that work is done for us by no less a person than Dr. Clifford. 
The selection of certain doctrines assumed to possess this funda- 
mental and primary characteristic is, he says, outside the functions 
either of Parliament or of the local education authority. ‘ Ethical 
teaching is the only teaching upon which it can be safely said that 
the State has a right to speak.’ Undenominational teaching is 
reduced to ‘the treatment of the Bible in its ethical, literary and 
historical relation.’ Extremes have met. Dr. Clifford and Matthew 
Arnold are made friends. But does teaching so limited as this 
deserve to be established at the cost of the community? Or, if 
it is so established, should it not be as literature rather than as 
religion? When once it is admitted that the State ‘has no right 
whatever to deal with questions of theology or with questions of the 
Churches ’—the words are Dr. Clifford’s, but I can unreservedly make 
them my own—the most controversial part of the present Bill becomes 
mere surplusage. It can hardly be necessary to throw the whole 
country into confusion merely to retain for the State the right to teach 
something about religion when it has no longer the right to say what 
that something shall be. The Government might do worse than hang 
up the religious clauses of their measure until a Royal Commission has 
ascertained what Undenominationalism is. 

There is an alternative plan to that put forward in the Bill which 
accepts Dr. Clifford’s premisses, though it leads up to a different 
conclusion. It is the plan of universal facilities. On this theory the 
State stands outside all the Churches, but is hostile to none. It 
knows nothing of the differences between religions beyond the fact 
that they exist. But it has come to the conclusion that religion, in 
the aggregate, promotes good citizenship, that the community is 
happiest when the State gives equal treatment to the various forms 
which religion assumes, and that, provided this equality be main- 
tained, the State may usefully help parents to have their children 
taught their religion by lending its buildings or its teachers for that 
purpose. On this plan there would be but one class of schools, and the 
religious teaching given in all of them would be given by the Churches, 
not by the State. Mr. Birrell argues that such facilities would be 
illusory in practice, and it would be easy, no doubt, to prove this by 
a judicious selection of imaginary cases. But the real difficulties 
would, I believe, be few, and would easily be got over by a little 
mutual consideration. In towns it would be possible to carry out 
the principle of Clause IV. of the present Bill by grouping the children 
according to their religions. If one school had 500 Roman Catholic 
children and 100 Congregationalist, while another not far off had 
500 Congregationalist and 100 Roman Catholic, it would not be 
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difficult to transfer so many children from one to the other as to 
make the first exclusively Roman Catholic and the second exclusively 
Congregationalist. I do not mean that the figures would ever arrange 
themselves in these convenient proportions, but that in this way 
some exceptional provision might be made for schools which set a 
special value on ‘atmosphere.’ Of course, Undenominationalists 
would have precisely the same rights in the matter of grouping as the 
Denominations—the very essence of the plan being the absolute equality 
of all forms of religious teaching. In the larger number of schools, even. 
in towns and in all schools outside towns, provision for more than one 

kind of religious teaching would have to be made in the school building. 

But the religious lessons need not al' be given on the same days or at 
the same hours, and in the majority of cases it is quite possible that 
the parents of all the children in the school might be satisfied if they 
were given the choice between Church of England teaching and Un- 
denominational teaching. It would be for Parliament to decide how 
far the State should go in giving this important help. The advan- 

tage of the scheme is that it is equally applicable whether the help 

stops at the buildings or extends to the services of the teachers. In 

the former case the education authority ascertains the wishes of the 

parent when the child first comes to school, and does what it can to 

meet them. It cannot do impossibilities, but then it will seldom be 

asked. It may not be able to help a stray Russian child to the 

teaching of the Orthodox Church, or a stray Jewish child to the proper 

Rabbinical teaching. But neither Russians nor Jews are often found 

settling in country villages, and in the great cities there are commonly 

enough of their own people to look after the children wherever they 

are known to be. If it came to providing teachers as well as buildings, 

the difficulties would be very much greater—so great, indeed, that I 

frankly admit I do not see how they could be got over. But those 

who insist on perfect equality of treatment must not complain if they 

are compelled by their own principles to surrender some of the advan- 

tages which acquiescence in inequality might give them. Their 

main object should be the dethronement of Undenominationalism 

from the privileged position which it now holds in Provided schools, 

which it is proposed to give it in nearly all schools. Considering 

that it has been in possession for more than thirty years, and that 

largely by the short-sighted acquiescence of Churchmen, we cannot 

hope to disestablish it except at some cost to ourselves. How far 
this plan would commend itself to Churchmen I do not know. For 

a reason which will appear directly, I can say no more on its behalf 

than that it violates no principle, that it need grieve no conscience, 

and that it gets rid of the religious difficulty. If it were adopted no 
religion would feel that it was placed at a disadvantage as regards 
any other by the action of the State ; and that is the utmost that, as 
things are, we can hope to obtain. 
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At the same time candour compels me to say of this plan that I 
myself have ceased to believe in it. For some years I preached it 
in season and out of season, and [I still think that it has all the 
merits of which I have just been speaking. It makes it possible 
to give religious teaching in the school building; to give it, at all 
events in theory, by the regular teachers, where there are enough 
of them; and to secure one or both of these objects—which some 
people hold to be of inestimable importance—without any sacrifice 
of religious equality. If Churchmen were to make it their own they 
would, I think, have a better chance of getting what ought to content 
them than if they labour to keep Church schools as a separate factor 
in our educational machinery. The reason which has led me to 
abandon it is quite unconnected with these aspects of the plan. That 
reason is simply that I have become a convert to the secularisation 
of schools. How that has come about is too long to be set out at 
the end of an article. I will only say that, however much Church- 
men may dislike the secular solution, their success in resisting the 
present Bill will depend upon their willingness to accept that solution 
in preference to the Undenominational solution. At some time or 
other in the course of the debates this issue will be raised by some 
critical amendment, and the advocates of the Bill will seek to carry 
it by telling the opponents that if they refuse this there is a worse 
fate before them. If this argument proves to have no terrors for 
Churchmen they can, I believe, defeat the religious clauses of the Bill. 
If they falter then—if they talk, as Sir William Anson and others 
did in the debate that followed Mr. Birrell’s speech, of their ‘ satis- 
faction at the retention in all schools of what is called simple Biblical 
teaching,’ their resistance will count for little. They may amend 
this or that clause, but they will not change the general character of 
the measure. The question which the progress of the Bill will really 
determine is whether Churchmen or Nonconformists are most afraid 
of secular schools. 


D. C Latupury. 
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NeaRzy all the private correspondence of Elizabethan dramatists, 
and nearly all the original manuscripts of their professional works, 
have disappeared. Only a few trifling scraps, which would if gathered 
together fill a very moderately sized shelf, are at the instant accessible 
in the autograph of Elizabethan writers. 

A magnificent fragment of the Elizabethan drama alone enjoyed 
the safe harbourage of the printing-press, and Elizabethan drama 
which failed to secure that protection is for the most part lost, or, 
at any rate, untraceable. Numerous as are the plays that have 
reached us in print, there is no doubt that more numerous are the 
plays that have not reached us at all. Of the thirty-seven pieces 
ascribed by contemporary evidence to Massinger’s pen, only eighteen 
survive ; of Webster’s fifteen plays whose names are known, six are 
now lost, and among them those which formed that dramatist’s most 
popular work in his own day. Chapman and Heywood are in worse 
case. The latter, whom Charles Lamb rightly dubbed ‘ a sort of prose 
Shakespeare,’ is known to have been concerned in the composition of 
no fewer than 220 plays, of which twenty-five are alone accessible. 
There are contemporaries of Shakespeare who, according to credible 
reports, spent much time in composing plays for the theatres, yet 
no vestige of their dramatic writings seems now in existence. Twice 
is it stated in contemporary news-letters from London, dated the 30th 
of June 1599 (the heyday of Shakespeare’s fame), that William 
Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, a cultivated nobleman, ‘ was busyed 
only in penning commodyes for the commoun players.’' The 


' This statement, which is incapable in the present state of our knowledge of any 
satisfactory explanation, was discovered by the late James Greenstreet among the 
Domestic State Papers of Queen Elizabeth’s reign at the Public Record Office 
(vol. 271, Nos. 34 and 35). He called attention to his discovery in an article in The 
Genealogist for April 1891, and wrote further on the subject in the same periodical 
for July 1891 and January 1892. Mr. Greenstreet unfortunately died on the 4th of 
November 1891, and his investigation, which attracted little or no attention, was 
brought to a premature close. I am indebted for my knowledge of his work on the 
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historian of the Elizabethan drama can only accept such a piece of 
information with a vacant face of wonder ; it merely serves to bring 
home to him the imperfections of his present knowledge. If we 
closely study the extant lists of pieces which were acted in London 
theatres during Shakespeare’s lifetime, we find that about two-thirds 
have vanished altogether, and that of Elizabethan dramatists and 
their work we scarcely know more than of the Attic drama and 
its creators. 

The average man may think that he has at hand, as things are, 
more of Elizabethan drama than he needs; that a proportion of 
rubbish survives which he would willingly spare ; that it is a merciful 
dispensation which has set limits to his existing store of knowledge. 
But another view is taken by the serious literary student, who finds 
in Elizabethan drama, whatever its degrees of merit, a living embodi- 
ment of thought and aspiration, of greater thought and aspiration 
than stirred any previous or any succeeding age. He would wish to 
have the whole at his command, and as soon as he studies all the 
conditions of the case he is tempted to question the reasonableness 
of silent acquiescence in the alleged wholesale loss of the original 
records of the Elizabethan drama. 


























II 


Shakespeare, despite his supremacy of genius, shared much of 
the experience of his contemporaries, and it is no matter of surprise 
that the papers which were dignified by his handwriting should lie 
submerged in the same gulf which has absorbed the written memorials 
of his colleagues. Yet time has dealt rather more leniently with the 
labours of his pen than with those of his fellows. None of his dramatic 
or poetic manuscripts are forthcoming ; but all the plays and poems 
with which contemporaries credited him survive in print. Five 
autograph signatures which he appended to legal documents are pre- 
served in public institutions. Nor is every sign of his private un- 
published correspondence wanting. In the case of Christopher 
Marlowe and John Webster—to take, for example, his chief rivals 
in tragedy—no trace remains of any scrap of their penmanship. We 
have at command no letter which they received, let alone any letter 
which they despatched. But we have extant testimony in regard to 
two letters of varying interest which were addressed to Shakespeare. 
One of these, in which a Stratford-on-Avon neighbour appealed in 
moving terms to the prosperous poet—his ‘ loving countryman ’—for 
pecuniary assistance on the 25th of October 1598, survived the dis- 
persal and destruction of the poet’s library in his native town, and 



















subject to Sir Alfred Scott-Gatty, Garter King-of-Arms, who has generously given 


me Mr. Greenstreet’s manuscript notes concerning the biography of the Earl of 
Derby in question. 
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passed from the collection of a local Stratford antiquary, near half 
a century ago, into the custody of the Trustees of Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace. The evidence respecting a second letter is less tangible, 
but is not easily questioned. There is proof that Shakespeare’s godson, 
Sir William D’Avenant, treasured an ‘ amicable’ autograph letter of 
James the First to the poet, which, like the Stratford neighbour’s 
appeal of 1598, long wandered among strangers, and then, less fortu- 
nate than that document, escaped within comparatively recent years 
from public view. 

The fate that has pursued literary relics of Elizabethan hand- 
writing is capable of no dogmatic exposition. The processes of devasta- 
tion and salvation have for the most part worked freakishly. Acci- 
dent seems to have regulated our losses and gains. If reason had 
guided the event, the letter to Shakespeare from James the First 
would have been guarded with greater care than that from his im- 
pecunious neighbour. If the conditions of the problem, while ex- 
cluding the possibility of our retaining the two, had left us to choose 
which one of the epistles we should wish, on historical grounds, to 
preserve, the one which has been retained would have been lost, and 
the one which has passed out of reach would have been saved. 

Chance, which is the main operative agent in archeological ex- 
ploration, does not confine her work, especially where ancient docu- 
ments are in question, to the two plain alternatives of destruction 
and conservation. She is addicted to a third mode of procedure, 
which is vaguer, more sportive, and irresponsible. It is this third 
of Chance’s methods of work which keeps in perpetual glow the hopes 
of seekers after past records. She hides papers where it is matter 
of grave uncertainty whether or no they will be ever looked for. 
She challenges researching posterity to a game of hide-and-seek, and 
in the absence of well-organised energy can usually reckon on coming 
off victor. Some recent revelations of her mysterious activities in 
the way of concealment well justify the inquiry whether there is 
likelihood of recovering the missing letter of James the First or any 
other manuscript records of Shakespeare and his contemporaries to 
add to those which are accessible at the moment. Our present know- 
ledge about Shakespeare and his fellows is the more or less accidental 
outcome of investigation extending over nearly two centuries. Much 
was discovered, both by luck and design, in the eighteenth century. 
Very valuable additions were made, in like variety of conditions, to 
that century’s harvest in the succeeding hundred years. What 
grounds are there for imagining it possible that our documentary 
information concerning Shakespearean and other Elizabethan 
dramatists will grow in the century which has just opened ? 
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Ill 


It is only in comparatively recent years that any endeavour has 
been devised on even a small scale to determine the extent to which 
Elizabethan manuscripts still survive. The work has not at present 
gone very far. In the Public Record Office are now gathered to- 
gether all extant archives of public departments and law courts, and 
although most praiseworthy and enlightened activity has of late 
years distinguished the conduct of that office, it is no exaggeration 
to state that some million documents which might possibly throw more 
or less direct light on the conditions of Elizabethan literature and the 
biographies of Elizabethan authors have not as yet been examined. 
The late James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, who was for half a 
century an indefatigable searcher into Shakespeare’s biography and 
the dramatic history of the poet’s time, published in 1884, ‘ for strictly 
private circulation,’ a pamphlet bearing this title: ‘ Memoranda, 
intended for the use of amateurs, who are sufficiently interested in 
the pursuit, to make searches in the Public Record Office on the 
chance of discovering new facts respecting Shakespeare and the 
contemporary stage.’ Halliwell-Phillipps did all that one investigator 
could do single-handed in the way of exploration among Elizabethan 
manuscripts, and by his vigorous efforts he recovered much of 
value to the study of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. But he 
recognised towards the end of his life that he had only picked up 
a few pebbles from a beach of almost illimitable dimensions, and 
that an army of workers was required to exhaust the area of search 
in one depository alone. His valuable little volume of hints for the 
use of Shakespearean amateurs at the Public Record Office fell still- 
born from the press, and the seed has not yet fructified. 
Halliwell-Phillipps specified thirty items, respecting most of which 
information might reasonably be expected to lurk in hitherto un- 
explored recesses of the Public Record Office. The themes of research 
which he proposed for amateurs were for the most part law-suits, in 
which Shakespeare or his friends or neighbours were known to have 
taken part, and of which the full records have not hitherto come to 
light. Some of these suits are noticed in records of the Corporation 
of Stratford-on-Avon, with an intimation that they were tried out in 
some High Court in London. The actors and dramatic authors of 
Shakespeare’s day and their early successors were litigiously inclined, 
and it is extremely probable that, were a thorough examination made 
of all the documents respecting their legal quarrels which may be as- 
sumed to be on the shelves of the Record Office, many points of 
obscurity in the history of the Elizabethan stage would be removed. 
Moreover, the relations of Elizabethan actors with the State were 
closer than is commonly imagined. Throughout Elizabeth’s reign 
dramatists and players were largely controlled by an officer of the 
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Royal Court known as the Master of the Revels, who belonged to;the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department, and transacted a large financial 
business with actors and playwrights through the Audit Office. It is 
to be feared that part of the archives of the Audit Office were 
scattered to the winds when, in accordance with the thoughtless 
ignorance then in vogue, they were carried from Somerset House 
to the Public Record Office in Chancery Lane, in open carts, forty 
or more years since. Fragments of books and papers, however, of 
various Masters of the Revels during Shakespeare’s generation— 
Edmund Tilney, Sir George Buc, and Sir Henry Herbert—have 
been discovered from time to time among the Public Records, or in 
private manuscript collections. It is clear from our accessible know- 
ledge that the Masters’ notes embody an unimpeachable chronicle 
of the whole course of Elizabethan dramatic history. There is evi- 
dence that most of their office-books were in existence little more 
than acentury ago. Larger portions of them than have yet come to 
light may well survive in the Record Office among legal papers con- 
cerning suits in which they are reported to have been exhibited as 
evidence. A persistent and elaborate organised search might exhume 
them from the masses of papers under which they may now lie buried. 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission, which was formed in 
1869, has unearthed and reported upon many collections of Eliza- 
bethan documents in private hands. At the outset the work of the 
Commission was not very thoroughly done, and the early results were 
disappointing. A vast improvement has characterised the later 
operations of the Commissioners. The recent reports are full and 
detailed, and have rendered infinite service to historical s!udy. 

Among the difficulties which the Commissioners always have to 
face is the extreme carelessness of many past owners of manuscript 
collections, who made no effort to preserve their papers from the 
ravages of damp or decay. A typical account of the perils which 
threaten private MS. collections of inestimable historical value is 
given by the present efficient Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, 
Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, in the report of the examination which he 
undertook in 1885 of the archives of the Duke of Rutland’s ancient 
family at Belvoir Castle. On an early visit Sir Henry, although he 
found in the muniment-room a rich series of papers, felt surprised 
that few or no letters were of the Elizabethan period, during which 
the Earls of Rutland played a prominent part in social, political, and 
military affairs. A disused lumber-room subsequently revealed a 
number of sixteenth and seventeenth century documents of historic 
importance, and among these lurked a key bearing the significant 
label, ‘ Key of old writings over stable.’ The rest of the story must 
be told in Sir Henry’s own graphic words : 


I accordingly repaired to the stables, which are at the bottom of the hili on 
which the Castle stands, and there, in a loft under the roof, discovered a vast 
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mass of old papers. No one had entered the room for some years, a curtain of 
cobwebs hung from the rafters, and the floor was so covered with documents, 
piled to a height of three or four feet, that at first there was scarcely standing- 
room. Over everything there was a thick layer of broken plaster and dirt, 
which made white paper undistinguishable from brown. In the course of the 
first half-hour I found a holograph letter of Lord Burghley, a military petition 
addressed to the Marquess of Granby in the reign of George the Third, and a 
letter from Charles James Fox. The discovery of these three representative 
papers in close contiguity tended to show that it would be necessary for me to 
examine the whole mass. At this stage a labourer was called in to assist in the 
manual work of separating the manuscripts from the printed matter, which 
consisted of pamphlets, almanacs, parliamentary papers, catalogues, and files of 
newspapers coming down to the year 1820. This disturbance of the surface 
caused a horrible stench, and it soon became evident that the loft had 
been tenanted by rats, who had done lasting damage to valuable MSS. by 
gnawing and staining them. Some documents had been reduced to powder, 
others had lost their dates or their signatures. The centre of a long letter in 
the hand of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, had entirely disappeared. Those 
that remained were of a very varied character. A deed of the time of Henry the 
Second was found among some granary accounts of the eighteenth century, and 
gossiping letters from the Court of Elizabeth among modern vouchers. Letters 
to Henry Vernon of Haddon from the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of Warwick, 
and Kings Edward the Fourth, Richard the Third, and Henry the Seventh, 
written on paper and folded very small, lay hidden between large leases engrossed 
on thick parchment.* 


In another room over the stables at Belvoir a further packet of 
letters of early date were found, and many boxes concealing similar 
treasure came to light in the private apartments of the castle. In 
the result a vast mass of historical material was rescued from oblivion, 
and though decay had gone far, it was happily arrested through the 
energy and sagacity of Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, with the active 
co-operation of the present Duke of Rutland. The Calendar of the 
Rutland Manuscripts, which Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte and his assistants 
have lately completed for the Historical Manuscripts Commission, is 
amine of wealth for the historical student. It illumines many dark 
places in Elizabethan history, and supplies occasional illustrations of 
Elizabethan dramatic and other literature, which may fairly be 
reckoned of material importance. 

Curtains of cobwebs, thick layers of dust, the corrosion of damp, 
, the voracity of rats and mice threaten at the moment many collections 
of Elizabethan manuscripts, much as they threatened the Rutland 
archives in the Belvoir stables in 1885. The muniments of many 
cathedrals, of diocesan registries, of ancient municipalities, of solicitors’ 
offices, as well as of private families, are in crying need of thorough 
examination and protection. It is on an extension of the work of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission that the hopes of investigators 
into Elizabethan literary history must mainly depend, if Time’s depre- 

2 Historical Manuscripts Commission: Twelfth Report, Appendix, Pt. IV. The 


Manuscripts of his Grace the Duke of Rutland, G.C.B., preserved at Belvoir Castle, 
vol. i. pp. v-vi. 
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dations are to be stayed. Were it possible for the Commissioners to 
institute a really rigorous and exhaustive inquiry into the condition 
and character of all written documents of the Elizabethan or Jacobean 
era, wherever they be located, we might yet defeat ‘the supinity of 
elder days.’ Vigilant watch should be kept, too, throughout the 
country on the sale of contents of old houses. In the sight of the 
uninformed, old manuscripts are of small value, and are often sacri- 
ficed at the price of rubbish or waste-paper. Even in the London 
sale-rooms of the great auctioneers of literary property, sixteenth or 
seventeenth century manuscripts excite little interest, and frequently 
escape expert examination. It would be well if some regulations were 
devised under official authority of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, whereby due note were taken of all old manuscripts destined for 
dispersal at public auction. Research in this and all other directions 
must needs be conceived in a speculative spirit, and will often prove 
abortive. But the theory of probabilities justifies the expectation that 
a rigorous inquisition, conducted on a large scale and on similar lines to 
those expeditions which have recovered monuments of ancient art in 
Eastern Europe, might bear fruit, whereby English literature and 
scholarship would benefit. The longer the definite organisation of some 
such effort is delayed, the smaller grows the likelihood of successful 


discovery. Itis devoutly to be hoped that the exploration will be fitly 
organised before the ravages of decay extend beyond their present 
limits. At any rate, we ought no longer to suffer private or semi-private 
owners to obliterate without protest traces of the past. ‘’Tis time,’ 
in Sir Thomas Browne’s words, ‘to observe occurrences, and to let 
nothing remarkable escape us.’ 


IV 


As far as Shakespearean research is concerned, the omens for 
effective results of an organised voyage of discovery are favourable. 
There have lately come to light no fewer than five contemporary manu- 
script notices of Shakespeare which have hitherto eluded attention. 
Two of these five discoveries were made in the last quarter of last year, 
and all were revealed within the present century. Another promising 
characteristic which these ‘ new ’ pieces of evidence have in common is 
the accidental manner of their emergence from oblivion. None were the 
result of search which was deliberately undertaken with a view toextend- 
ing knowledge of Shakespeare’s biography. If these ‘ new’ references 
serve no other purpose, they summarily prove that documentary 
stores, which conceal contemporary mentions of Shakespeare’s name, 
have as yet escaped the notice of the inquirer, and that the field of 
exploration is very far indeed from exhausted. 

A preliminary warning is essential. Antiquarian zeal must not 
be suffered to over-estimate the value of these recent discoveries, any 
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‘more than literary dilettantism must be allowed to exercise un- 
checked its faculty of scorn for the fruits of minute research. No 
autograph letter, poem, or play is among these ‘ new ’ finds ; they are 
all mere rushlights in the biographer’s or literary student’s firmament. 
The popular mind is naturally impatient of detached scraps of know- 
ledge which give no suggestion of illuminating generalisations. But 
the mind of the biographical or literary investigator must, if he is 
to advance in knowledge at all, habituate itself to a different out- 
look. He must cherish the scientific spirit which forbids the neglect 
of any piece of evidence, however small or apparently insignificant, 
until he has closely examined it; he must scan it, too, alike in iso- 
lation and in relation to the whole body of extant testimony. From 
a single mysterious bone of some unknown animal the biologist has 
reconstructed the skeleton of an extinct species of animal life. The 
biographical student usually works in less responsive material than 
the biologist. But it is at his peril that he omits to probe the 
faintest documentary hint affecting the humblest experience of any 
undying hero of the past. 

Such reflections can alone place the five recently recovered manu- 
script references to Shakespeare in a just perspective. I propose to 
set forth these ‘ new ’ notices in the order into which they fall chrono- 
logically among the hitherto recorded events of Shakespeare’s life. 

Although heredity, so far as the results of present investigation 
go, fails to account for the birth of supreme poetic genius, the biographer 
of Shakespeare has often deplored the absence of any reference to the 
personal character of Shakespeare’s father. A glimmer of light has + 
just been shed on this theme. The Rev. Andrew Clark, rector of 
Great Leighs, Chelmsford, who has won a deserved reputation by his 
researches into the history of Oxford University, examined some 
three years since a seventeenth-century collection of books and papers 
which were bequeathed to the town of Maldon, in Essex, by a patriotic 
native, Thomas Plume. The testator was for nearly fifty years Vicar 
of Greenwich, and was also Archdeacon of Rochester. He is now 
only remembered as founder of the Plumean Professorship of Astro- 
nomy in the University of Cambridge. 

Archdeacon Plume’s bequest to the town of Malden included a 
manuscript pocket-book in which, round about the year 1656, he 
was in the habit, like many of his contemporaries, of writing down 
anecdotes which amused him in the conversation of his friends. The 
stories concerning literary men which figure in Plume’s pocket-book 
have a high claim to consideration, because they embody, albeit at 
second-hand, the talk of no less a personage than Ben Jonson. 
Among Plume’s acquaintances was John Hacket, an eminent Bishop 
of Lichfield, who was interested in the drama, and was long on very 
friendly terms with Ben. Jonson’s comments on life and literature 
circulated widely, and some of the tales which Plume associated with 
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him in his pocket-book on Hacket’s authority are recorded else- 
where. But one or two fragments of Jonson’s talk which have 
found their way into the Maldon MS. seem peculiar to it. Plume’s 
notes, which are scrappily written in an abbreviated script, supply 
two new statements in regard to Shakespeare, of which only one 
calls for full notice here. 

Plume writes that the poet ‘ was a glover’s son,’ a well-worn state- 
ment which calls for no comment. He proceeds thus (I expand the 
abbreviations) : ‘ S[ijr John Mennes saw once his old f[athe]r in hfis] 
shop—a merry cheeked old man th{a]t s{aijd “ Will was a gfoo]d 
Honfest] Fellow, but he darest h{ave] crackt a jeast w{i]th him at 
any time.” ’ 

This entry requires some annotation. It is not easy to identify 
Sir John Mennes. Chronology seems to differentiate him from Sir 
John Mennes, the admiral and versifier of Charles the First’s reign, 
who was only two years old when Shakespeare’s father died. But it 
may well be that the story was related by Sir John Mennes, who 
mingled freely in literary society in the generation following Shake- 
speare’s death, and that Plume hastily and inaccurately credited 
him with an experience which in Sir John’s conversation he assigned 
tosome other. At any rate, Plume’s note preserves a personal descrip- 
tion of the poet’s father which belongs to nearly contemporary gossip, 
and is the only personal reminiscence of him that has yet been dis- 
covered. That John Shakespeare should have been ‘a merry cheeked 
old man’ fully harmonises with all we know of the son’s faculty for 
gaiety. That father and son should have cracked jests with one 
another, and that the older man should have reckoned himself a 
match in repartee for the younger, sets their mutual relations in an 
amiable light. There is testimony of a sort to the poet’s character 
in his father’s reported description of him as ‘ a good honest fellow.’ 

The second new reference concerns the earlier years of Shakespeare’s 


* Plume’s second mention of Shakespeare may be relegated to a footnote. I 
shows the poet in a frivolous and undignified mood, which can be readily paralleled 
in other anecdotal reminiscences of him. There is plenty of evidence that it was a 
common sport for wits at social meetings of the period to suggest impromptu epitaphs 
for themselves and their companions. Ben Jonson gave his Scottish friend, Drummond 
of Hawthornden, examples of how the unimpressive game was played at his own 
expense. When recording Jonson’s conversation, Drummond relates that one of the 
epitaphs suggested for Jonson at a social gathering ran, according to his own account, 
thus : 

Here lyes honest Ben 
That had not a beard on his chen. 


Plume independently quotes on Hacket’s authority another of the mock epitaphs on 
Ben to like effect : 
Here lies Benjamin . . . w{it}h litt] hair upfon] his chin 
Who wihill[e] he lived w{as] a slow th{ing], and now he is d[ea]d is noth{ing]. 
This, of course, is the very false gallop of verses, but Plume asserts that the foolish 
effusion was an impromptu jest of Jonson’s friend, ‘ Shakesp[ea]r[e].’ 
3822 
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sojourn in London. Early in March 1904 a more thorough search 
at the Public Record Office than had yet been undertaken into the 
accounts of the Commissioners for the collection in London of a 
subsidy granted to Queen Elizabeth by one of her later Parliaments, 
revealed a new mention of Shakespeare’s name in the capacity of tax- 
payer, and finally settled a doubt as to his early place of residence in 
the metropolis. A document was already known, showing that one 
William Shakespeare, inhabitant of a tenement in the parish of St. 
Helen’s, in Bishopsgate, stood indebted to the tax-collectors in October 
1598 to the amount of 13s. 4d., which sum was levied on goods valued 
at 51. But there was nothing in that paper to identify this defaulter 
with the dramatist, who, according to other information, was living 
at the time in Southwark. A newly discovered entry in the Sub- 
sidy Rolls, dated the 15th of November, 1597, now proves that 
the same William Shakespeare was returned at an earlier period, in 
October 1596, as a defaulter for another, and a smaller, tax of 5s.; 
this had also been levied on his goods in St. Helen’s. The ‘new’ 
record bears, moreover, an annotation, of a little later date, to the 
effect that the defaulter had removed from Bishopsgate to the Liberty 
of the Clink in Southwark, of which the supreme landlord was the 
Bishop of Winchester. The Bishopsgate levy of October 1596, as 
well as that of October 1598, is now shown to have been based on an 
old assessment made as early as 1593 or 1594, and payment was 
obviously sought in ignorance of the fact that Shakespeare had 
already left St. Helen’s for South London. It would seem from the 
‘new’ evidence that the attention of the Bishop of Winchester’s 
officials was directed to the default, and that through them Shake- 
speare, with great magnanimity, ultimately paid, after he had crossed 
the Thames, all that was claimed in respect of his Bishopsgate 
lodging.‘ There has never been any question that at the midmost 
period of his London career the dramatist resided in Southwark, 
which was then the chief centre of theatrical life. It is now placed 
beyond reasonable doubt that he migrated thither from St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, a district within easy walking distance of Shoreditch, 
which preceded Southwark as the leading theatrical quarter of 
London. 

The third ‘new’ reference concerns that apparently paradoxical 
endeavour on the part of Shakespeare’s father to obtain, when his 
affairs were much embarrassed, the valueless luxury of a coat-of-arms. 
It is obvious that the inspirer of the transaction, which involved an 
unremunerative outlay, was the dramatist, the old man’s eldest son. 
Echoes of the storm of contempt which assailed the Heralds’ College 
on account of its easy-going complacency in granting this and like 


* These discoveries were due to Messrs. Montague §8. Giuseppi, R. E. G. Kirk, and 
E. F. Kirk, of the Public Record Office. They were first publicly described by 
Professor J. W. Hales, in a letter to the Atheneum for the 16th of March, 1904. 
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applications are heard in the pages of many of Shakespeare’s bio- 
graphers. But some manuscript indictments of the college in Shake- 
speare’s day, which have not been hitherto known or consulted, 
define with greater precision than before the allegations aimed at 
Shakespeare’s heraldic venture, and suggest its predisposing causes. 

Two manuscripts on the subject have been courteously lent me for 
my perusal by Messrs. Pearson & Co., of Pall Mall Place. Both may 
confidently be ascribed to the year 1599. The first of them bears 
this title: ‘A brieff Discourse of ye causes of Discord amongst ye 
Officers of arms and of the great abuses and absurdities com[mlited 
by [heraldic] painters to the great prejudice and hindrance of the same 
office.’ 

This little paper book of eighteen leaves is an elaborate exposure 
of current heraldic scandals in the handwriting of William Smith, 
Rouge Dragon. The writer dedicates his work to Henry, Earl of 
Northampton, K.G., a Commissioner for the office of Earl-Marshal, 
the chief controller of the College of Arms, Smith makes no mention 
of Shakespeare ; but he pertinently illustrates the strange negotiation 
with the Heralds’ College, in which Shakespeare took part. Smith 
does not ridicule Shakespeare himself, but he points his scornful 
finger at two of Shakespeare’s closest professional associates, Augus- 
tine Phillipps and Thomas Pope, comedians of repute, whose names 
figure in the prefatory list of ‘the principal actors’ in Shakespeare’s 
plays in the First Folio. Both these actors, Smith tells us, had out- 
raged truth and decency in endeavours to secure heraldic badges of 
gentility. On leaf 8a of his pamphlet, Smith writes: ‘ Phillipps the 
player had graven in a gold ring the armes of 8‘ W™ Phillipp, Lord 
Bardolph, with the said L. Bardolph’s cote quartred, which I shewed 
to M'. York [t.e. Ralph Brooke, a rigorous champion of heraldic 
orthodoxy], at a small graver’s shopp in Foster Lane.’ Lower down, 
on the same page, appear these words, ‘ Pope the player would have 
no other armes but the armes of 8" Tho. Pope, Chancelor of ye Augmen- 
tations.’ Player Phillipps’s fraudulently adopted ancestor won 
renown at Agincourt in 1415. Doubtless the old warrior’s title of 
Lord Bardolf or Bardolph received satiric commemoration at Shake- 
speare’s hands when the dramatist bestowed on Falstaff’s red-nosed 
companion the name of his actor-friend’s imaginary progenitor. 
But Shakespeare’s affectionate relations with player Phillipps were 
only interrupted by the latter’s death in 1605, when he bequeathed 
‘to my fellowe, William Shakespeare, a thirty-shilling piece of gold.’ 
Player Pope’s alleged sponsor in heraldry was Sir Thomas Pope, the 
courtier and Privy Councillor, who died without issue in the first year 
of Elizabeth’s reign, after founding Trinity College, Oxford. Shake- 
speare’s claim in his own heraldic application to descent from unspecified 
persons who did ‘ valiant and faithful service ’ in Henry the Seventh’s 
time is thus seen to be comparatively modest. The discovery of the 
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charges which Smith brought against two of the dramatist’s leading 
colleagues is clear proof that Shakespeare’s petition to the Heralds’ 
College strictly accorded with professional etiquette and aspiration. 

The second of the two heraldic manuscripts which came into 
my hands was a paper book of seventeen leaves, containing desultory 
notes on grants of arms which (it was urged with satiric vehemence) 
had been erroneously made by Sir William Dethick, Garter King, 
at the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Two handwritings figure 
in these pages, one of which I have not succeeded in identifying ; 
but the other is the autograph of Ralph Brooke, York Herald, who 
was repeatedly exposing the malpractices of his colleagues. At the 
left-hand corner of the outside page is a list in Brooke’s handwriting 
of the surnames of twenty-three persons who are alleged to have 
received coats-of-arms on false pretences. Fourth on the list stands 
the surname of ‘ Shakespeare,’ and twelfth on the list stands that of 
‘Cowley,’ who may be identified with Shakespeare’s actor-friend, 
Richard Cowley, the creator of Verges in Much Ado about Nothing. 
Unluckily the alleged heraldic offences are only described at length 
in the case of thirteen recent grants, and Shakespeare is not one of 
those persons whose delinquencies are set out in full. Details 
are missing of the challenges of the claims to gentility of Shake- 
speare and some others. But such indictments as are unabridged 
suggest the grounds on which Shakespeare’s title to coat armour was 
questioned by contemporary criticism. 

The censor’s general allegation is that men of low birth and undig- 
nified employment were corruptly suffered by the heralds to credit them- 
selves with noble or highly aristocratic descent, and to bear, in considera- 
tion of large money payments, coat armour of respectable antiquity. 
In one case Brooke avers that an embroiderer, calling himself Parr, 
who failed to give proof of his right to that surname, and who was 
unquestionably the son of a pedlar, was granted permission to use 
the crest and coat of Sir William Parr, Marquis of Northampton, 
who died in 1571, ‘ the last male of his house.” Three other men, who 
were accused of bribing the college into forging pedigrees, are credited 
with the occupations respectively of a seller of stockings, a haber- 
dasher, and a stationer or printer, while a fourth offender is stated 
to be an alien. In some instances Garter is charged with having 
pocketed his fee, and then with having prudently postponed the 
formal issue of the promised grant of arms until the applicant was 
dead. One feels regret that Shakespeare’s name should (in Brooke’s 
neat script) ornament the first leaf of this manuscript treasury of 
scandal. The dramatist’s negotiation with the Heralds’ College 
clearly involved him in a widely distributed notoriety. He identified 
himself with the bourgeois ambitions of his day so thoroughly as 
to risk obscuring in prosaic minds his true title to fame. 

The fourth ‘new’ contemporary reference is probably the most 
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interesting of all.’ It concerns the dramatist in his declining years. 
In 1613 he had retired, as far as our existing knowledge goes, from 
professional life to enjoy a dignified repose in his native town of 
Stratford-on-Avon. The only facts hitherto assigned with absolute 
confidence by his biographers to that year are his purchase of a house 
near the theatre in Blackfriars, by a deed dated the 10th of March, 
and his mortgaging of a part of the property next day. To these 
pieces of documentary evidence, each of which bears Shakespeare’s 
autograph signature, another of almost identical date, although 
of very different significance, is now to be added. On the 31st of 
March, 1613, the steward of the sixth Earl of Rutland paid the dramatist 
the sum of ‘ forty-four shillings in gold,’ for a semi-professional service. 
The circumstance is set forthin the Earl’s account- or household-books 
for the years 1612 and 1613, which are preserved at Belvoir Castle, 
and have been lately examined and described for the first time. Sir 
Henry Maxwell-Lyte, Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, and Mr. 
W.H. Stevenson, the historical scholar, have calendared them for the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. The entry concerning Shake- 
speare in the Belvoir Household Book runs: ‘Item 31 Martij to 
Mr. Shakspeare in gold about my Lordes Impreso xliiijs. To 
Richard Burbadge for paynting and making yt in gold xliiijs. 
[Total! viij" viij*.’ It thus appears that the dramatist joined with 
his friend and actor-colleague, Richard Burbage, in designing for 
the Earl of Rutland, who was a very close associate of his patron, 
the Earl of Southampton, an ‘impresa,’ 7.e. a semi-heraldic pictorial 
badge with an attached motto, by which men of fashion set at the 
time much store. Elizabethan men of letters, in imitation of their 
Italian contemporaries, habitually applied their ingenuity to the in- 
vention of such fantastic devices for their patrons and for themselves. 
Ben Jonson was proud of an ‘impresa’ that he had designed for him- 
self. Sir Philip Sidney was reckoned an expert in the pursuit. Samuel 
Daniel translated an Italian treatise on it, with abundance of original 
illustration. No Elizabethan writer deemed it beneath his dignity 
to identify himself with the prevailing taste. The sixth Earl of 
Rutland solicited the aid of Shakespeare and Burbage in designing 
an ‘impresa’ for an occasion of great importance in his career. It was 
to adorn his shield at a spectacular tournament of noblemen to be 
holden at Whitehall on the 24th of March, 1613, soon after his 
accession to the earldom. Sir Henry Wotton, who was present on the 
occasion, noted, in a letter to a friend, the brilliance of the noble 
jousters’ ‘imprese,’ but unluckily neither Wotton nor anyone else 
described the details of Shakespeare’s invention for the Earl of 


» This discovery was first announced in the Times newspaper on the 27th of 
December, 1905. The entry concerning Shakespeare is printed in The Historical 
Manuscripts Commission's Report on the Historical Manuscripts at Belvoir Castle, 
vol. iv. p. 494. 
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Rutland. It has been long known that Burbage was a skilful painter ; 

an authentic specimen of his brush is in the picture gallery of Dulwich 
College. Elizabethan actors, like Elizabethan authors, were men of 
exceptional versatility ; they combined capacity for the highest possible 
achievement in their profession with zeal for the trivial sports of 
fashion. The service which Shakespeare rendered the Earl of Rut- 
land in March 1613 vividly illustrates the closeness of the tie which 
bound the poet to his age. 

The fifth ‘new’ reference to Shakespeare concerns his last year 
of life, and it sheds a new flicker of light on Shakespeare’s experience 
as owner of property in Blackfriars where he bought a house two 
years before. Mr. C. W. Wallace, a professor of the American Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, discovered last autumn, at the Public Record Office in 
London, three previously unknown documents in a Chancery suit touch- 
ing the ownership of lands and houses in Blackfriars. In twoof these 
official papers Shakespeare’s name figures as that of plaintiff, together 
with six other persons, all of whom were of good social position. The 
papers belong to asubsidiary or complemental stage of some litigation 
of which the full story is still to seek. The earliest of the three ‘new’ 
documents is dated the 26th of April, 1615—one year lacking three 
days before the poet’s death; it is ‘a bill of complaint’ or petition 
addressed to Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Chancellor, by ‘ Willyam 
Shakespere gent’ (jointly with Sir Thomas Bendish, baronet, Edward 
Newport and William Thoresbie, esquires, Robert Dormer, esquire, and 
Marie his wife and Richard Bacon, citizen of London) ; the Chancellor’s 
‘orators’ pray him to compel one Matthew Bacon to deliver up to 
them a number of ‘letters patent, deeds, evidences, charters and 
writings, which, it is alleged, are wrongfully detained by him and 
concern their title to various houses and lands‘ within the precinct of 
Blackfriars in the City of London or county of Middlesex.’ The second 
document, which is dated the 15th of May, is the answer of the defendant 
Matthew Bacon ; he does not dispute the right of Shakespeare and the 
six other complainants to the property in question, and he admits 
that a collection of deeds came into his hands on the recent death of 
his mother ; but he denies precise knowledge of their contents and all 
obligation to part with them. The final document, which is dated 
the 22nd of May, is the decree of the court directing the surrender of 
the papers to Sir Thomas Bendish, Edward Newport, and the other 
petitioners. The houses and lands involved in the dispute are suffici- 
ently described for legal purposes ; but specific detail, which would 
render their exact sites identifiable, is wanting. It is uncertain 
whether Shakespeare were a party to the litigation in respect of 
property owned by the acting company at Blackfriars Theatre, of 
which he was long a leading member and shareholder, or in regard to 


* Full copies were printed in the Standard newspaper on the 18th of October, 
1905, and again in Englische Studien for April 1906. 
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that house in the neighbourhood which he privately acquired in 1613. 
But Mr. Wallace’s discovery makes it clear that Shakespeare’s retire- 
ment from the active business of life in his last years was less com- 
plete than has been hitherto assumed. He could not have been a 
party to this suit against Matthew Bacon without his specific consent 
and some active correspondence with his co-plaintifis. 


V 


Although my present theme deals with the chance of discovering 
further knowledge of Shakespeare and his friends from manuscript 
sources, it should be borne in mind that some early printed editions 
of works by Shakespeare and his contemporaries are lost for the 
present, and an organised search might be expected to facilitate their 
recovery, no less than the recovery of manuscript memorials. Thereis 
evidence to show that Shakespeare’s plays of Antony and Cleopatra 
and As You Like It were printed inhis lifetime. Butno copy of either 
has yet been found. The accepted text is derived in each case from 
the First Folio collection of his plays, which was published seven 
years after his death. It is in the editions of Shakespeare’s plays 
which issued from the printing press while he yet lived that we come, 
despite their typographical imperfections, nearest his personality, and 
no right-minded Shakespearean student would spare effort in an 
organised endeavour to fill admitted gaps in the great series. There 
is lively encouragement for the explorer in the circumstance that 
in the course of 1904 two works by Elizabethan authors, which 
bibliographers had come to regard as vanished for ever, leapt to light. 
The provenance of their reappearance is worthy of particular attention. 
The discovery took place, not in England, but in foreign countries, 
in Sweden and in Germany respectively. 

The earlier discovery was of a Shakespearean quarto—of the first 
edition of the play of Titus Andronicus —which was assigned to Shake- 
speare in his lifetime without hesitation, though his full responsi- 
bility may well be questioned. There is documentary evidence in the 
Stationers’ Company’s Register that this work was published in 1594, 
and nearly a century later, in 1691, a writer on stage history, Gerard 
Langbaine, referred to an edition of the piece bearing the date of 
1594, in language which justified the assumption that he had inspected 
a copy. But between the years 1691 and 1904 no bibliographer, 
no librarian, no collector, no Shakespearean critic, no editor found 
himself in a position, in spite of all endeavour, to repeat Lang- 
baine’s experience. However,,at the close of the year 1904, a Swedish 
gentleman of Scottish descent, living in the town of Lund, showed to 
the municipal librarian there a neglected volume which had long been 
in the possession of his family. This volume proved to be the missing 
quarto of Titus Andronicus, bearing the date of 1594. It is the only 
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copy that is known to be in existence, but others will doubtless be yet 
discovered. It is perhaps a little regrettable to add that this book, 
which was found in Sweden, immediately passed through a London 
dealer into the hands of an American collector, who readily paid for it 
the sum of 2,0001. 

Of a less important piece of literature precisely the same story 
has to be told, and it also un‘olded itself in the course of the year 1904. 
One of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, Samuel Rowlands, who made 
some reputation in his day as a writer of both religious and satiric 
verse, is known from the extant registers of the Stationers’ Company 
in London to have written and published in he year 1617 a poem 
called The Bride. But during the succeeding two hundred and 
eighty-seven years such attempts as were made by bibliographers to 
obtain access to any copy failed completely. In 1904, however, an 
exemplar was advertised in the catalogue of a German bookseller. 
Again this volume failed to secure an Eng'ish home. It was acquired 
by the librarian of Harvard University for the University Library 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and has just been for the first time 
printed at Boston. 

The fate of these two recovered Elizabethan volumes suggests 
two concluding morals. Both books were discovered in foreign 
countries of Europe, and as soon as the two discoveries were announced 
both crossed the Atlantic. Thence it follows, in the first place, that 
the range of exploration for the purpose of recovering Shakespearean 
or Elizabethan treasures should not be wholly confined to home 
preserves. There are treasuries of old books and manuscripts on the 
Continent which should be included in a systematic survey. Secondly, 
he eager activity of the American student and collector, which seems 
at the moment to excel the energy of his English brother, demands full 
recognition it would be well to enlist the alert enthusiasm which now 
distinguishes Shakespearean study throughout the United States in 
support of any thoroughly organised search for the extension of 
knowledge of the history of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 
It ought to be easy to devise a scheme to which both peoples should 
lend a hand. It matters little how the honours or profits of war be | 
divided between the two branches of the English-speaking race. It 
is ‘the be-all and the end-all here’ that the exploring campaign 
should yield spoils which might prove of service and interest to all 
the civilised world. 


SrpngEY LEE. 





EUGENICS AND ST. VALENTINE 


I 


DurineG recent years the question of the future of the race, and more 
especially of the English-speaking peoples, has been brought before 
us in a way it has never been brought before. Half a century ago 
the English-speaking countries of the world found themselves de- 
veloping so rapidly in wealth, prosperity, and population that it 
seemed to them for the moment that the whole earth was their heritage, 
and that the other peoples of the world would sooner or later be 
hopelessly submerged. Such a view can no longer be maintained. 
On the one hand, in the smaller countries there has been a growing 
movement of nationalism, an impulse to resist external invading 
forces of every kind, and to cherish national languages and national 
literatures. On the other hand, an entirely different tendency is now 
seen in the birth-rates of the large countries which seemed about to 
swallow the others. The great expansive movementisover. Whereas 
fifty years ago France seemed to present a striking contrast to other 
countries in her low and gradually falling birth-rate, to-day, though 
she has herself now almost reached a stationary position, France is 
seen merely to have been the leader in a movement which is common 
to all the more highly civilised nations. They are all now moving 
rapidly in the direction in which she moved slowly. More strikingly 
than anywhere is this movement witnessed in the English-speaking 
countries, from the oldest to the youngest. In England, in the 
United States, in Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand, the birth- 
rate, more especially of the so-called ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ elements 
of the population, is rapidly falling. Here and there it has already 
fallen lower than in France, and in those lands in which there is the 
highest general level of prosperity (as we may see in New Zealand) 
we find the most marked tendency to a low birth-rate. The belief 
that the ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ would increase and multiply till he covered 
the whole earth now belongs to the past. 

There are always people who seem anxious to dash their heads 
against a wall—fortunately, it is true, usually people whose heads 
are not likely to be damaged in the process—and it was inevitable 
that this movement, world-wide as it is, should call forth energetic 
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protests from those who still cling to the notion of an English-speaking 
world empire. There has thus been much vigorous preaching against 
‘race suicide.” But whatever the causes of the declining birth-rate 
may be—and it is unnecessary here to enter into a question that is 
more complex than many people imagine—it is certain that even 
when they are within our control they are of far too intimate a 
character for the public moralist to be permitted to tench them. 
It has to be recognised that we are here in the presence, not of a 
merely local or temporary tendency which might be shaken off with 
an effort, but of a great fundamental law of civilisation; and the 
fact that we have encountered it in our own race merely means that 
we are reaching a fairly high stage of civilisation. It is far from the 
first time in the history of the world that the same phenomenon has 
been witnessed. It was seen in imperial Rome ; it was seen, again, 
in the ‘ Protestant Rome,’ Geneva. Here were gathered together an 
exceedingly fine race of people, the flower of Protestant France, 
people of the highest mental and moral distinction, and the birth- 
rate fell steadily. Vice and virtue alike avail nothing in this field. 
With high civilisation fertility inevitably diminishes, sterility inevit- 
ably increases. 

II 


Under these circumstances it was to be expected that a new ideal 
should begin to flash before men’s eyes. If the ideal of quantity is 
lost to us, why not seek the ideal of quality? We know that the old 
rule, ‘ Increase and multiply,’ meant a vast amount of infant mortality, 
of starvation, of chronic disease, of widespread misery. In abandoning 
that rule, as we have been forced to do, are we not now left free to 
seek that our children, though few, should be at all events fit, the 
finest, alike in physical and psychical constitution, that the world 
has seen ? 

Thus has come about the recent expansion of that conception of 
eugenics—or the science and art of being well-born, and of breeding 
the human race a step nearer towards perfection—which a few among 
us, and more especially Mr. Francis Galton, have been developing 
for some years past. Eugenics is beginning to be felt to possess a 
living actuality which it was not felt to possess before. Instead of 
being a benevolent scientific fad, it begins to present itself as the 
goal to which we are inevitably moving. 

It has always seemed to me that Mr. Galton somewhat prejudiced 
the cause of eugenics in the public mind by comparing it to the 
artificial breeding of domestic animals. In reality the two things are 
altogether different. In breeding animals a higher race of beings 
manipulates a lower race with the object of securing definite points 
that are of no use whatever to the animals themselves but of con- 
siderable value to the breeders. In our own race, on the other hand 
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the problem of breeding is presented in an entirely different shape. 
There is as yet no race of super-men who are prepared to breed man 
for their own special ends. As things are, even if we had the ability 
and the power, we should surely hesitate before we bred men and 
women as we breed dogs or fowls. We may, therefore, quite put 
aside all discussion of eugenics as a sort of higher cattle-breeding. 
It is undesirable, it is impracticable ; and it lends itself to cheap 
ridicule. 

But there is another aspect of eugenics, and one which Mr. Galton 
himself has by no means lost sight of. Human eugenics need not 
be, and is not likely to be, a cold-blooded selection of partners by 
some outside scientific authority. But it may be, and is very likely 
to be, a slowly growing conviction—first among the more intelligent 
members of the community, and then by imitation and fashion among 
the less intelligent members—that our children, the future race, the 
torch-bearers of civilisation for succeeding ages, are not the mere 
result of chance or Providence, but that, in a very real sense, it is 
within our grasp to mould them, that the salvation or damnation of 
many future generations lies in our hands, since it depends on our 
wise and sane choice of a mate. The results of the breeding of those 
persons who ought never to be parents is well known ; the notorious 
case of the ‘ Jukes’ family is but one among many instances. We 
could scarcely expect in any community that individuals like the 
Jukeses would take the initiative in movements for the eugenic de- 
velopment of the race, but it makes much difference whether such 
families exist in an environment like our own which is indifferent to 
the future of the race, or whether they are surrounded by influences 
of a more wholesome character which can scarcely fail to some extent 
to affect and even to control the reckless and anti-social elements in 
the community. 

In considering this question, therefore, we are justified in putting 
aside not only every kind of human breeding resembling the artificial 
breeding of animals, but also, at all events for the present, every 
compulsory prohibition on marriage or procreation. We must be 
content to concern ourselves with ideals, and with the endeavour to 
exert our personal influence in the realisation of these ideals. 


Ill 


Such ideals cannot, however, be left in the air; if they depend 
on individual caprice, nothing but fruitless confusion can come of 
them. They must be firmly grounded on a scientific basis of ascer- 
tained fact. This has been repeatedly emphasised by Mr. Galton. 
He has not only initiated schemes for obtaining, but actually to 
some extent obtained, a large amount of scientific knowledge con- 
cerning the special characteristics and aptitudes of families. The 
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feverish activities of modern life, and the constant vicissitudes and 
accidents that overtake families to-day, have led to an extraordinary 
indifference to family history and tradition. Our forefathers, from 
generation to generation, carefully entered births, baptisms, mar- 
riages, and deaths in the fly-leaf of the family Bible. It is largely 
owing to these precious entries that many are able to carry their 
family history several centuries further back than they otherwise 
could. But nowadays the family Bible has for the most part ceased 
to exist, and nothing else has taken its place. If a man wishes to 
know of what sort of stocks he has come, unless he is himself an 
antiquary or in a position to employ an antiquary to assist him, 
he can learn little, and in the most favourable position he is helpless 
without clues, though with such clues he might often learn much 
that would be of the greatest interest to him. The entries in the 
family Bible, however, whatever their value as clues and even as 
actual data, do not furnish adequate information to serve as a guide 
to the different qualities of stocks. We need far more detailed and 
varied information in order to realise the respective values of families 
from the point of view of eugenics. Here, again, Mr. Galton has 
already realised the need for supplying a great defect in our know- 
ledge, and his life-history albums which show how the necessary 
information may be conveniently registered are already beginning to 
be widely known and valued. 

The histories of individual families, while of great value, cannot, 
it is evident, furnish a foundation on which to base scientific generali- 
sations, still less one which would justify practical action. Steps 
are, however, already being taken to supplement this defect, at all 
events to some extent and in some respects. A vast amount of 
valuable information on which it is possible to build up a knowledge 
of the correlated characteristics of families lies at present unused in 
the great insurance offices ; and when this begins to be used, as there 
is now reason to believe that it will be, for scientific purposes, and 
is thrown into a properly tabulated form, we shall certainly be in a 
position to know more of the qualities of stocks, of their good and 
bad characteristics, and of the degree in which they are correlated. 

In this way we shall in time be able to obtain a clear picture of 
the probable results on the offspring of unions between any kind of 
people. From personal and ancestral data we shall be able to reckon 
the probable quality of the offspring of a married couple. Given a 
man and woman of known personal qualities and of known ancestors, 
what are likely to be the personal qualities, physical, mental, and 
moral, of the children? That is a question of immense importance 
for the beings whom we bring into the world, for the community 
generally, and for the future race. 

Eventually, it seems evident, a general system, whether private 
or public, whereby all personal facts, biological and mental, normal 
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and morbid, are duly and systematically registered, must become 
inevitable if we are to have a real guide as to those persons who are 
most fit or least fit to carry on the race. Unless they are full and 
frank such records are useless. But it is obvious that for a long time 
to come such a system of registration must be private. According 
to the belief which is still deeply rooted in most of us, we regard as 
most private those facts of our lives which are most intimately con- 
nected with the life of the race, and most fateful for the future of 
humanity. The feeling is no doubt inevitable ; it has a certain right- 
ness and justification. As, however, our knowledge increases we 
shall Jearn that we are on the one hand a little more responsible for 
the future generations than we are accustomed to think, and on 
the other hand a little less responsible for our own good or bad 
qualities. Our fiat makes the future man, but, in the same way, we 
are ourselves made by a choice and a will not our own. A man may, 
indeed, within limits. mould himself, but the materials he can alone 
use were handed on to him by his parents, and whether he becomes 
a man of genius, a criminal, a drunkard, an epileptic, or an ordinarily 
healthy, well-conducted, and intelligent citizen must depend at least 
as much on his parents as on his own effort or lack of effort, since 
even the aptitude for effective effort is largely inborn. As we learn 
to look on the facts from the only sound standpoint of heredity our 
anger or contempt for the failing and erring individual has to give 
way to the kindly but firm control of a weakling. If the children’s 
teeth have been set on edge, it is because the parents have eaten sour 
grapes. , rs 
If, however, we certainly cannot in the immediate future bring 
legal or even moral force to compel every one to maintain such detailed 
registers of himself, his ancestral stocks and his offspring, to say nothing 
of inducing him to make them public, there is something that we can 
do. We can make it to his interest to keep such a record. If it 
became an advantage in life to a man to possess good ancestors, 
and to be himself a good specimen of humanity in mind, character, 
and physique, we may be sure that those who are above the average 
in these matters will be glad to make use of that superiority. Insur- 
ance offices already make an inquisition into such matters, to which 
no one objects, because a man only submits to it for his own advan- 
tage ; while for military and some other services similar inquiries are 
compulsory. Eugenic certificates, according to Mr. Galton’s proposal, 
would be issued by a suitably constituted authority to those candi- 
dates who chose te apply for them and were able to pass the necessary 
tests. Such certificates would imply an inquiry and examination 
into the ancestry of the candidate as well as into his own constitu- 
tion, health, intelligence, and character ; and the possession of such 
a certificate would involve a superiority to the average in all these 
respects. No one would be compelled to offer himself for such 
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examination, just as no one is compelled to seek a university degree ; 
but its possession would often be an advantage. There is nothing to 
prevent the establishment of a board of examiners of this kind 
to-morrow, and we may be sure that, once established, many candi- 
dates would hasten to present themselves. There are obviously 
many positions in life wherein a certificate of this kind of superiority 
would be helpful. But its chief distinction would be that its posses- 
sion would be a kind of patent of natural nobility ; the man or woman 
who held it would be one of Nature’s aristocrats, to whom the future 
of the race might be safely left without further question. 

Through the munificence of Mr. Galton and the co-operation of 
the University of London the beginning of the attainment of these 
eugenic ideals has at length been rendered possible. The senate of 
the University has this year appointed Mr. Edgar Schuster, of New 
College, Oxford, to the Francis Galton Research Scholarship in Natural 
Eugenics. It will be Mr. Schuster’s duty to carry out investigations 
into the history of classes and of families, and to deliver lectures 
and publish memoirs on the subject of his investigations. It is a 
beginning only, but the end no man can foresee. 


IV 


By a happv inspiration, which will long remain memorable, Mr. 
Galton chose to make public his programme of eugenic research in 
a paper read before the Sociological Society on the 14th of February, 
the festival of St. Valentine. Although the ancient observances of 
that day have now died out, St. Valentine was for many centuries 
the patron saint of sexual selection, more especially in England. 
It can scarcely be said that any credit in this matter belongs to the 
venerable saint himself; it was by an accident that he achieved his 
conspicuous position in the world. He was simply a pious Christian 
who was beheaded for his faith in Rome under Claudius. But it 
so happened that his festival fell at that period in early spring when 
birds were believed to pair, and when youths and maidens were 
accustomed to select partners for themselves or for others. This 
custom—which has been studied, together with many allied primitive 
practices, by Mannhardt—was not always carried out on the 14th of 
February ; sometimes it took place a little later. In England, where 
it was strictly associated with St. Valentine’s Day, the custom was 
referred to by Lydgate, and by Charles of Orleans in the rondeaus 
and ballades he wrote during his long imprisonment in England ; 
and the name Valentins, or Valentines, was introduced into France— 
where the custom had long existed—to designate the young couples 
thus constituted. This method of sexual selection, half-playful, half- 
serious, flourished especially in the region between England, the 
Moselle, and the Tyrol. The essential part of the custom lay in the 
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public choice of a fitting mate for marriageable girls. Sometimes 
the question of fitness resolved itself into one of good looks ; occa- 
sionally the matter was settled by lot. There was no compulsion 
about these unions ; they were often little more than a game, though 
at times they involved a degree of immorality which caused the 
authorities to oppose them. But very frequently the sexual selection 
thus exerted led to weddings, and these playful Valentine unions 
were held to be a specially favourable prelude to a happy marriage. 

It is scarcely necessary to show how the ancient customs associated 
with St. Valentine’s Day are taken up again and placed on a higher 
plane by the great movement which is now beginning to shape itself 
among us. The old Valentine unions were made by a process of 
caprice tempered more or less by sound instincts and good sense. In 
the sexual selection of the future the same results will be attained 
by more or less deliberate and conscious recognition of the. great 
laws and tendencies which investigation is slowly bringing to light. 
The new St. Valentine will be a saint of science rather than of folk- 
lore. 

Whenever such statements as these are made it is always 
retorted that love laughs at science, and that the winds of passion 
blow where they list. That, however, is by no means altogether 
true, and in any case it is far from covering the whole of the ground. 
It is not true that anyone loves anyone, and that mutual attraction 
is entirely a matter of chance. The investigations which have lately 
been carried out show that there are certain definite tendencies in 
this matter, that certain kinds of people tend to be attracted to cer- 
tain kinds, especially that like are attracted to like rather than unlike 
to unlike, and that, again, while some kinds of people tend to be 
married with special frequency other kinds tend to be left unmarried. 
Sexual selection, even when left to random influences, is still not 
left to chance; it follows definite and ascertainable laws. In that 
way the free play of love, however free it may appear, is really limited 
in a number of directions. People do not tend to fall in love with 
those who are in racial respects a contrast to themselves ; they do not 
tend to fall in love with foreigners ; they do not tend to be attracted 
to the ugly, the diseased, the deformed. All these things may happen, 
but they are the exception and not the rule. These limitations to 
the roving impulses of love, while very real, to some extent vary at 
different periods in accordance with the ideals which happen to be 
fashionable. In more remote ages they have been still more pro- 
foundly modified by religious and social ideas ; polygamy and poly- 
andry, the custom of marrying only inside one’s own caste, or only 
outside it—all these various and contradictory plans have been easily 
accepted at some place and some time, and have offered no more 
conscious obstacle to the free play of love than among ourselves is 
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offered by the prohibition against marriage between near relations. 
As Mr. Galton and those who think with him conceive it, the eugenic 
ideal which is now developing is not an artificial product but the 
reasoned manifestation of a natural instinct, which has often been 
far more severely strained by the arbitrary prohibitions of the past 
than it is ever likely to be by any eugenic ideals of the future. The 
new ideal will be absorbed into the conscience of the community, 
like a kind of new religion, and will instinctively and unconsciously 
influence the impulses of men and women. It will do all this the 
more surely since, unlike the taboos of savage societies, the eugenic 
ideal will lead men and women to reject as partners only the men 
and women who are naturally unfit—the diseased, the abnormal, the 
weaklings—and conscience will thus be on the side of impulse. 

It may, indeed, be pointed out that those who advocate a higher 
and more scientific conscience in matters of mating are by no means 
plotting against love, which is for the most part on their side, but 
rather against the influences that do violence to love—on the one 
hand, the reckless and thoughtless yielding to mere momentary 
desire ; and, on the other hand, the still more fatal influence of wealth 
and position and worldly convenience, which give a factitious value 
to persons who would never appear attractive partners in life were 
love and eugenic ideals left to go hand in hand. It is this sort of 
unions, and not those which are inspired by the wholesome instincts 
of wholesome lovers, which leads to the deterioration of the race. 
The eugenic ideal will have to struggle with the criminal, and still 
more resolutely with the rich ; it will have few serious quarrels with 
normal and well-constituted lovers. 

It will now perhaps be clear how it is that the eugenic conception 
of the improvement of the race embodies a new ideal. We are familiar 
with legislative projects for the sterilisation of the unfit. But such 
projects, and, indeed, any mere legislation, cannot go to the root 
of the matter ; for, in the first place, what we need is a great body 
of facts, and a careful attention to the record and registration and 
statistical tabulation of personal and family histories ; in the second 
place, we need that sound ideals and a high sense of responsibility 
should permeate the whole community, first its finer and more dis- 
tinguished members, and then, by the usual contagion that rules in 
such matters, the whole body of its members. In time, no doubt, 
this would lead to concerted social action. We may reasonably 
expect that a time will come when if, for instance, as in a case known 
to me, an epileptic woman conceals her condition from the man she 
is marrying it would generally be felt that an offence has been com- 
mitted serious enough to invalidate the marriage. We must not 
suppose that lovers would be either willing or competent to investi- 
gate each other’s family and medical histories ; but it would be at 
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least as easy and as simple to choose a partner from those persons 
who had successfully passed the eugenic test—more especially since 
such persons would certainly be the most attractive group in the 
community—as it is for an Australian aborigine to select a conjugal 
partner from one social group rather than from any other. It is a 
matter of accepting an ideal and of exerting our personal and social 
influence in the direction of that ideal. If we really seek to raise the 
level of humanity we may in this way begin to do so to-day. 
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THE VOCATION OF THE JOURNALIST 


HisTorIcatLy regarded, the principal reason of the failure of jour- 
nalism to make good its claim to rank as a profession appears to be 
that the mercantile element in it has always been evident, and some- 
times predominant. It was not to the manner in which they discharged 
their functions the periodical writers of a former generation owed the 
prejudice they had to encounter, but to their engaging in such work 
at all. To cultivate literature in any form as a gainful employment 
was a breach of social propriety ; and to write for a periodical was 
a gross aggravation of the offence. Why this should have been so 
is not at once obvious; but the idea appears to have been that, in 
writing for the press, a man became the bond slave of every trivial 
occasion ; he wrote for pence at the crack of the master’s whip. This 
prejudice, as it was sometimes expressed, was unreasonable; yet, 
unreasonable though it was, let us admit it was only a perversion 
of the fundamentally sound principle that the press which is wholly 
a commercial undertaking cannot exercise a really wholesome in- 
fluence over public opinion and public taste. Journalism has con- 
quered prejudice and obtained social recognition wherever it has 
been possible to reconcile commercial interest with the just pride 
a competent editor takes in the excellence and consistent character 
of his journal. So Mr. Anthony Trollope suggests ; and all experience 
bears out the truth of the suggestion. Conversely, it is just the 
predominance of the mercantile element and its divorce from edi- 
torial control that constitute to-day the greatest menace, not to the 
commercia! success of journalism perhaps—although we doubt the 
permanence of a catch-copper popularity—but to its professional 
standing. 

We scarcely realise how great an obstacle this was in the past ; 
we have now little idea of the extent to which prejudice against 
literature itself as a gainful calling once prevailed. With what shame- 
faced explanations, and not without some lack of gratitude, does 
Lockhart acknowledge that he has consorted with publishers and 
meddled with periodical publications! Yet his fastidiousness was 
not singular. Any man in his position might, in reviewing his life, 
have said, ‘I lost an honourable profession, and had, after a few 
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years of withering hopes, to make up my mind for embracing the 
precarious, and, in my opinion, intolerably grievous fate of the depen- 
dant on literature :’ even though, like him, he might have half sus- 
pected that the Edinburgh Parliament House could never have proved 
the gateway to Eden. It was not because of his politics that Lockhart 
was dubious about his connection with periodical literature. The 
memoirs of the time make it plain that a Whig advocate would have 
had the same feeling. From the reminiscences of that interesting 
Whig lady, Mrs. Fletcher, we catch an echo of the animated buzz 
of the Whig coteries over their Review, and the alert air of literary 
curiosity with which they discussed the authorship of masterpieces 
long since forgotten. ‘The man that wrote that might do or be 
anything,’ said Fletcher (a good man, but destitute of humour) on 
one occasion of some brilliant disquisition on chemistry, a subject of 
which he was almost certainly quite ignorant. ‘May he be Lord 
Chancellor ? ’ asked Brougham, betraying himself by the modesty of his 
question. ‘ Yes,’ asserted Fletcher, with oracular emphasis, ‘ Lord 
Chancellor, or anything he desires.’ Brougham, as it happened, did 
become Lord Chancellor for a spell, but not, we may rest assured, 
because he once wrote an article on chemistry ; and, notwithstanding 
Fletcher’s confident prophecy, no one at that time imagined that 
the path to professional advancement lay through the printing office. 
Jeffrey himself was not so loth to meddle with journalism as Sir 
Walter and Lockhart were ; but he too had qualms, he too was greatly 
afraid of thereby injuring his professional prospects. ‘ The objection,’ 
he writes, “may be rested on the notion that the editor of a periodical 
work, whatever its political character might be, and even if it were 
purely literary and without any politics, had derogated from the 
personal dignity required in a judge, and ought not to presume so 
high. From the very first I have been anxious to keep clear from 
any tradesmanlike concern in the Review, and to confine myself pretty 
strictly to intercourse with gentlemen only, even as contributors. 
It would vex me, I must own, to find that, in spite of this, I have 
lowered my own character, and perhaps even that of my profession, 
by my connection with a publication which I certainly engaged with 
on very high grounds, and have managed, I think, without dirtying 
my hands in any paltry matters.’ 

Jeffrey, it will be seen, lays stress not upon the character of the 
articles in his Review, nor upon the tendency of the doctrines and 
policies they advocate, but upon the fact that the Review is a 
periodical work. On all periodical publications the onus lay of 
proving that they were not merely tradesmanlike enterprises. 

In view of this, was it not a bold task Mr. Benjamin Disraeli under- 
took when he crossed the Border to offer Lockhart the editorship 
of a London newspaper ; or is it strange that he sought refuge in 
euphemisms and described his newspaper editorship as the director- 
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generalship of a most important organ? His diplomacy was all in 
vain. To old Auchinleck, Samuel Johnson was none the less a dominie 
though he called his school an ‘aca-a-demy ;’ and Lockhart knew 
quite well that he would be none the less a newspaper editor though 
he should call himself a director-general. 

Many an advocate and barrister among Lockhart’s contemporaries 
would have thought it beneath his dignity to contribute to the perio- 
dical press. But there were exceptions to the rule, and eminent 
among them was Croker, who—as many Irishmen do—possessed 
the journalistic instinct. And Croker, before Disraeli’s attempt, 
had endeavoured to enlist Lockhart as a journalist, in the interests 
of his party, as he was to do again later. Nay, when the Guardian 
was being promoted, ‘to maintain the principles of morality and 
respect for constitutional authority,’ he wrote asking Lockhart 
not to canvass for advertisements, but, what was almost as bad, 
to find out some one who would canvass for advertisements and get 
subscribers. And Sir Walter, who unhappily knew too much about 
the commercial side of literature, did obtain a list of subscribers 
and forwarded it to Croker—a tradesmanlike transaction surely! 
But Mr. Croker was not in the least ashamed of such transactions. 
On the contrary he rather plumed himself on his prowess ; and he had 
notions of his own of the future of journalistic enterprise. 

Not long ago, Lord Rosebery suggested it might solve many 
difficulties could we have a dual Cabinet—two men for each office, 
one to act and one to talk. Lord Rosebery was anticipated by 
Croker, but Croker’s idea was that the second man should not talk, 
but write leading articles, defending and extolling his own depart- 
ment. Where the aspirants are always many, and the offices limited 
in number, the Croker plan would obviously simplify the task of 
Cabinet construction immensely, provided the able and brilliant 
editor were made equal in status and salary with his right honour- 
able colleague. And, instead of being pestered at question time, 
it would be far pleasanter for a Government to be able, through their 
editor-ministers, to hint, to deny, to leave people in their errors, 
or to reveal ministerial intentions, as circumstances appeared to 
demand. Of himself—he had had some experience of the office— 
Croker says, ‘I have heretofore conveyed to the public articles 
written by Prime Minister and Cabinet Ministers, and sometimes 
have composed such articles under their eye—they supplied the 
fact and I supplied the tact, and between us we used to produce con- 
siderable effect.’ ‘The times are gone by when statesmen might 
safely despise the journals, or only treat them as inferior engines, 
which might be left to themselves, or committed wholly to the guid- 
ance of persons wholly unacquainted with the views of the Ministry.’ 

It was with such views that Mr. Croker in 1829—his second attempt 
—tried to enlist Lockhart, believing him to be a person who could 
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furnish tact, if supplied with fact. His success was no greater than 
Mr. Disraeli’s. How could it have been? As is evident from the 
correspondence that passed between them, neither Sir Walter nor 
his son-in-law shared Croker’s views on the political possibilities 
and personal advantages of journalism. ‘I will not, even to serve 
the Duke, mix myself up with newspapers,’ says Lockhart. ‘ That 
work it is which has damned Croker ’—as perhaps it did in the end. 
‘As for Crokey’s hints about the advantages of being constantly among 
the rulers of the land, why, I do not envy being constantly before 
them in that capacity ’"—no, not even though it should snow honours 
in the regions about Fleet Street and in the groves of Eatanswill. 

From about the time of the Reform Bill the preponderating weight 
of journalistic influence was on the side of the Whigs, partly because 
the Whigs courted the press, and partly for the more direct reason 
that Whiggery was then in fashion. Simultaneously, although not 
necessarily as a consequence, the journalist acquired a better social 
standing than before. In 1829 Sir Walter had written to Lockhart, 
‘ Your connection with any newspaper would be disgrace and degrada- 
tion. I would rather sell gin to the poor people and poison them in 
that way. Besides, no gentleman can ever do that sort of work by 
halves. He must, while he retains a rag of a shirt to cover his naked- 
ness, be inferior to the bronzed, mother-naked, thorough-going gentle- 
men of the press.” The gentlemen of the press, nevertheless, made 
their way, and lived down their reputation as conscienceless soldiers 
of fortune. 

Froude, commenting on the offer of employment which Carlyle 
received through Captain Sterling, and moralising upon the incom- 
patibility between journalism and private integrity, suggests that 
journalists constitute an army in which men’s souls belong to the 
commanding officer, their enemies being chosen for them, and they 
being bound to fight and ask no questions. Carlyle himself would 
not have taken it so seriously. For the able editor he had no great 
admiration as a rule, and he takes care to let us know it; but he 
does not judge him in the austere spirit of his disciple—laughs at him 
rather, as Dickens does at Mr. and Mrs. Pott. And in the editor 
in the concrete, when that editor is Edward Sterling, he finds a stub- 
born instinctive sense of what is manful, strong, and worthy, and an 
eye quick to detect the charlatan. Even his chops and changes have 
their merits ; his denunciation of Toryism one day, and his recog- 
nition of Wellington and Peel as fathers of their country the next. 
being interpreted as tokens of a consistency deeper than what the 
mob takes for consistency. Lockhart had declared, in his proud way, 
that, if he were to associate with the Duke of Wellington, it would 
not be as a journalist. But this Irishman was differently constituted, 
and even Carlyle admires the way in which he carried it off—his 
graceful deference to great ladies, his politeness to potentates, and his 
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geniality in the company of clubbable men. Driving up and down 
in his chariot, going busily among busy men, rolling about all day 
in the clubs and in London society, Tonans, by testimony of Sauerteig 
himself, is a brisk and cheery figure, despite the fact that the result 
of his various activity is just ‘three hundred and sixty-five opinions 
in the year upon every subject.’ Living before the days of telegraphs, 
cables, telephones, news agencies, and syndicates, Sterling, as Carlyle 
sketches him, played up to the popular (and largely fanciful) ideal of 
the daily editor. 


At one in the morning, when all had vanished into sleep, his lamp was 
kindled in his library; and there twice or thrice a week, for a three hours’ 
space, he launched his bolts which next morning were to shake the high places 
of the world. Let the most gifted intellect, capable of writing epics, try to 
write such a leader for the morning newpapers. No intellect but Edward 
Sterling’s could do it. 


But ‘ne me dites jamais ce béte de mot,’ Mr. Carlyle ; the impos- 
sible was done even to greater perfection by one of Sterling’s suc- 
cessors, the most influential journalist who ever wrote for the English 
daily press ; and done under conditions as unfavourable for deliberate 
composition—on coming home from theatre or dinner party, while 
the boy waited. To the professional journalist there is nothing 
extraordinary in writing a full leader (with its three paragraphs, to 
conform with the three propositions of a syllogism, if one only knew 
it) on short notice, in the small hours ; that is his business, and he lays 
himself out for it. But Reeve (for to him we refer) was not a ‘ profes- 
sional ’ journalist ; leader-writing was for him a parergon. Although 
he supplied the Times with an article four or five times a week, he had 
his day’s work to do in an important public office ; and he went much 
into society. For a man so occupied, the production of a full leader 
almost daily for a morning paper was an exacting task. It was 
not, however, the rapidity of his production nor the difficulties under 
which he wrote that distinguished Reeve’s work for the daily press; 
it was the authoritative weight of what he wrote. He realised the 
dream Croker had dreamed, and, without any loss of that self-respect 
which Lockhart so justly prized, he acted as journalistic medium 
between Ministers and the public. The secret of his success was that 
he was not a ‘professional’ journalist, but a public servant who 
turned his position to account in a fashion that would not now be 
tolerated. 


Probably no one had ever written so much in the English press with equal 
opportunities of acquiring information on the subjects I professed to treat [says 
Reeve in an autobiographical note}. During a great portion of these fifteen years 
I lived on terms of confidential correspondence and intercourse with several of 
the leading ministers of England and France—more especially with M. Guizot 
and Lord Clarendon, while Delane acted as a means of communication with 
Lord Aberdeen. Through Mr. Greville, my own chief and afterwards colleague, 
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who had originally introduced me to Barnes in 1840, and sanctioned my 
writing for the paper, I could always ascertain what was going on; and I 
question whether there was any person out of the Cabinet more correctly 
acquainted with the course of affairs; indeed, sometimes things reached me 
which the bulk of the Cabinet did not know. The consequence of the informa- 
tion was that, although I am not conscious of ever having published what it 
was desirable to conceal, the Times became a power in Europe more dreaded 
by kings and more read by statesmen than the most elaborate despatches. 


Making due allowance for the personal equation, this statement may 
be accepted as historical ; and when we consider the difficulties Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert had with the early Victorian Ministries, 
how little successful they sometimes were in impressing their views 
of foreign politics on foreign secretaries, how partially informed 
they not unseldom were of what was going on, how impossible they 
sometimes found it to be to put themselves right with the public; 
and when we compare their disability with Reeve’s intimate know- 
ledge of home and Continental politics and his unquestionable power 
in shaping public opinion at home and abroad, we are disposed to 
ask whether as leader-writer he did not in some directions exercise 
more political influence than his Sovereign herself. 

Imaginative journalists have sometimes dreamed of doing what 
Reeve did, but on a more extensive scale ; and they have indulged 
in extravagant visions of the immense power that organ should wield 
which was constantly in touch with Kaisers and Kings, statesmen, 
generals, and financiers; the men most distinguished in literature, 
science, and art. They have neglected to observe that almost no one, 
not even the local bellman, supplies newspapers with information 
simply in order to have the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
made public; that it is one thing to get information, and another 
to be able to appreciate its worth or its worthlessness ; that the jour- 
nalist to whom information is merely marketable copy will be told only 
as much as it suits the purpose of his informant to tell him; and 
that, were he told more, he could not always be trusted to make 
a good use of it. Even under the most favourable circumstances, 
confidential intercourse between ministers and professional journalists 
is seldom for the benefit of the public service, or for the best interests 
of ministers or of journalists, and it is distinctly to be deprecated where 
the press is conducted simply and solely as a commercial enterprise ; 
where the journalist is the sandwich-man of the advertiser. 

Only an utterly irresponsible journalist will publish everything 
that will sell, or say all that he thinks, irrespective of the harm he 
may do. It would be no loss of dignity for a journal to tone down 
its philippics were it pointed out that they were doing real harm. 
But the harm should be proved to be public harm. Ministers step 
beyond their province when they attempt to control the press in the 
criticism of party tactics or of their own speech and conduct. On 
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one occasion when he had been chastised in the Whig Review, by 
the masterly hand of Mr. Robert Lowe, in a fashion so entertaining 
to friend and foe that a second edition was called for, Lord John 
Russell, it is said, not only vetoed the sale of the journal, but very 
strongly reprimanded the publishers for allowing their editor by his 
general course of action to ‘ plunge the party in a swamp of political 
immorality.’ Now interference between an editor and his publisher 
in this way is about as mean a form of meeting criticism as it ever 
entered into the heart of a public man to conceive. In this instance 
no mischief was done, the publisher standing by his editor, and the 
editor by his contributors ; but it is well that public men should keep 
their own place, and meet public criticism openly. Lord John had 
some ground of complaint in that his actual assailant was a colleague. 
A colleague should not shoot at a colleague from under cover. 
It is doubly disgraceful when, as has sometimes happened, a Cabinet 
Minister, instead of meeting his colleague frankly in council, badgers 
him in the press, and impedes him in the execution of a difficult policy 
which has the support of a majority. Such a course is an abuse of 
journalism and a public danger. We question whether it is for the 
public advantage for even a prominent leader of the Opposition to 
be intimately associated with the press. Enthusiastic politicians 
can scarcely be expected to understand the conditions under which 
journalists do their work. Mr. Bright, for example, who himself 
knew no fear and little restraint, appears to have thought that the 
writers on the Morning Star should be equally bold. ‘I would not 
think of the interests of the proprietors, I would only think of what 
was just and right.’ But the journalist must think of both ; the real 
misfortune is that sometimes he cannot do both, that he cannot at 
the same time promote the interest of the proprietor and act fairly 
by the public. 

That Governments should have no dealings with the press at all 
is a sound general rule, and it is especially so where financial con- 
siderations come into play. The probity with which the Commercial 
columns of our leading journals have been conducted has been one 
of the most honourable distinctions of British journalism ; and although 
it is not given to everyone to put a good thing in the way of the Govern- 
ment, as Mr. Greenwood once did, we dare say that many a financial 
writer, as a matter of everyday duty, frequently does the public a 
service by giving it information which it would profit him to keep 
to himself. But Governments should not count on this; they should 
not throw temptations in the way of journalists. Information such 
as that given by Lord Aberdeen to the Times of the intended abolition 
of the corn duties might easily prove a temptation too strong to be 
resisted. As it was, although the information was confided to a 
journalist who knew his duty and did it, the object of the Minister 
was to influence the American Government and the American exporter 
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of grain. It is not always possible to be so sure of your man as Lord 
Aberdeen was; and, in all matters bearing on finance, ministers 
should take from journalists all the hints they can get, but they 
should give none. 

Nor do ministers invariably find it to be for their own or for the 
public advantage to keep their journalist friends privately posted 
up in news and views. They thereby place their reputation and 
popularity at the discretion of the journalist, since to their text it 
is his function to add the persuasive commentary. And while they 
give him hints, the form in which he presents the hints to the public 
is the mould into which public opinion runs. In accepting sugges- 
tions from ministers the journalist obtains the means of controlling 
the actions of his advisers; he makes or mars their reputation and 
he moulds public opinion. At the time when they were hand and 
glove with the Times leader-writers, ministers found that they not only 
gave the journalists the means of shaping public opinion, but, as on 
the Continent it was believed, not that the leader-writers inspired 
public opinion, but that public opinion controlled them, the readiness 
with which foreign ministers accepted the Times as the voice of 
England on foreign policy was more embarrassing than helpful. The 
Government helped to create the fiction, but they could not control 
the writers; and they sometimes found the leader-writers practically 
taking the management of affairs out of their hands, and deciding 
the issues of peace and war. How thoroughly alarmed were the 
Government by the tone of the press towards Louis Napoleon at the 
time of the coup d’: tat! to how many shifts did they resort to still the 
storm! They, some of them, virtually went down on their knees to 
Reeve, beseeching him for heaven’s sake not to. castigate the ‘ copper 
captain ’ at such a rate, lest the fellow might do this poor little defence- 
less island an ill-turn. The power of the press to embroil the country 
abroad, which thus caused them such excessive alarm, was in part 
their own creation ; they had armed the leader-writers with authority. 
When they found it to be their duty to remonstrate with the press, 
they had no resource but private appeal, whereas to have had any 
effect their remonstrance should have been public. Whether heed had 
been given to their remonstrance or not, they would have got the 
credit of having done what they could. As it was, not much attention 
was paid to their private expostulations. The journalists took their 
own way, claiming the right to express public indignation against 
violence done to the citizens of a neighbour State. The ministers 
who had coached them so diligently they answered with eloquent 
dissertations on journalistic responsibility. ‘The responsibility of 
journalists,’ said Mr. Reeve, ‘is in proportion to the liberty they 
enjoy. No moral obligation can be graver. But their duties are 
not the same, I think, as those of statesmen. To find out the true 
state of facts, to report them with fidelity, to apply to them strict 
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and fixed principles of justice, humanity, and law, to inform as far 
as possible the very conscience of nations, and to call down the 
judgment of the world on what is false, base, or tyrannical, appear 
to me to be the first duties of those who write.’ Delane’s view was 
that statesmen and journalists were only aiming at similar ends by 
different means. ‘We can neither change our respective courses. 
We need not substitute leading articles for civil despatches, nor can 
we bore and perplex our readers with materials for a Blue-book. So 
let us each keep our own line.’ An excellent rule, to which it has 
only to be added that ministers are not keeping their own line when 
they supply a favoured journal with private information and inspire 
its commentaries on the information so communicated. The rule is 
all the more binding where, as is now commonly the case, the cir- 
cumstances to which newspapers owe their sale, and even their con- 
tinued existence, are not those which are calculated to enhance their 
reputation as educative influences. It is possible to have newspapers, 
of a kind, without the aid of journalists. 

To the journalist who considers the future of journalism from a 
practical point of view, the question of real importance is the relation 
between him and the proprietor of the journal for which he writes. 
The general character of a journal is the best guarantee of the adequacy 
and the honesty of all that it presents to the public by way of news 
or criticism ; and, as all experience shows, a newspaper best main- 
tains a high character where the publisher is also a competent editor, 
where there is an honourable tradition to maintain, and where the 
relation between editor and writer is not solely a commercial one. 
But journals of this description are becoming gradually fewer, and 
the fewer they are the more unsatisfactory the outlook of journalism. 
When newspapers are merely negotiable assets, their identity is 
gone. 

Identity, as it was once understood, many journals do not possess ; 
such identity as they do possess is confined to their physical form. 
Not long ago it was a rigorous rule with some writers never to con- 
tribute to a journal with the general views of which they disagreed. 
Their idea was that they thereby either aided or derived advantage 
from a circulation which existed for purposes of which they did not 
approve, and of course to do either of these things was a sacrifice 
of integrity. They attached so great weight to their own personal 
authority, or to the intrinsic value of their contributions, that they 
believed their genuine metal lent currency to the false. For example, 
when the Saturday Review took a line on the Eastern question which 
was entirely opposed to his views, although the articles he wrote 
were not distinctly political, yet, feeling scruples of conscience in 
being connected with a paper which propagated what he held to be 
false and pernicious doctrines on a question of vital importance, 
Freeman broke off a connection that had lasted twenty years; and in 
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doing so sacrificed an income of 5001. a year. It was an honourable 
course in the circumstances. But there is such a thing as being 
over-scrupulous, and so long as the journal from which he differed 
extended to him its hospitality, Mr. Freeman was not bound to take 
the view that he was either aiding or deriving advantage from the 
propagation of false doctrine. He was contributing to a journal 
that had a character of its own; and a journal with a character 
of its own is better than one that has no reason for its existence beyond 
the sale it commands. Ultimately the question is one of editorial 
control, and certainly an editor is none the worse for having con- 
victions of his own, nor is the contributor any the worse for respecting 
these convictions. 

This does not mean that the contributor abandons his individuality 
and independence. Under all circumstances the powerful and per- 
suasive writer will carry conviction to the mind of his readers. Not 
even the influence of the editorial ‘we’ can hinder an exceptionally 
strong man from asserting himself, and maintaining not only his 
independence but his predominance. Several very able and strenuous 
writers were connected with the Pall Mall Gazette in its earlier years ; 
but for some time the largest- share of the leaders was written by 
Fitzjames Stephen; and making allowance for a brother’s partiality, 
the following remarks of Sir Leslie Stephen may be taken as illustrative 
of this point. In his Life of his brother, Sir Leslie writes : 


Any writer in a paper, however free a course may be conceded to him, finds 
as a fact that ‘we’ means something very real and potent [And were this 
so there would certainly be room for scruple.] As soon as he puts on the 
mantle he finds that an indefinable change has come over his whole method of 
thinking and expressing himself. He is no longer an individual, but the mouth- 
piece of an oracle. He catches some infection of style, and feels that although 
he may believe what he says, it is not the independent outcome of his own 
private idiosyncrasy. Now Fitzjames’s articles are specially remarkable for 
their immunity from this characteristic. When I read them at the time, and 
I have had the same experience in looking over them again, I recognised his 
words just as plainly as if I heard his voice. A signature would to me and to 
all in the secret have been a superfluity. And although the general public had 
not the same means of knowledge, it was equally able to perceive that a large 
part of the Pall Mall Gazette represented the individual convictions of a 
definite human being who had, moreover, very strong convictions, and who 


wrote with the single aim of expressing them as clearly and vigorously as he 
could. 


But even at a street corner, addressing a crowd of electors with 
their after-dinner pipes stuck defiantly in their cheeks, Fitzjames 
impressed one as a very definite human being. It is not every man 
who can stand such a test. 

The trouble, however, is that newspaper readers do not look to 
their newspapers to inspire them with strong convictions, or with 
any convictions at all. It is not to creeds and doctrines journals 
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now owe their character; or, if so, it is not to them that they owe 
their sale, which in most cases is the important consideration. Take 
even the journal to which we have just alluded, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
when it was in its heyday. The contributors to the Pall Mall were 
then a numerous and distinguished company. Trollope, who was 
of them, says he has met at one of their dinners a crowd of guests who 
would have filled the House of Commons more respectably than 
he had seen it filled on many important occasions. Of more than 
one of them the omniscient outsider might have said, with his usual 
confident ignorance, that it was he who had made the paper. Its 
leaders, we may believe, were extraordinarily able, and its occasional 
notes brilliant and pointed. But did leaders and notes obtain for it 
its sale? Not altogether. Trollope—and tradition corroborates— 
says the record of a night passed among the usual occupants of a 
casual ward in a London poorhouse ‘did more to establish the sale 
of the journal than all the legal lore of Stephen, or the polemical 
power of Higgins, or the critical acumen of Lewes.’ Again, the 
phenomenal literary and critical power of the early Saturday Review 
is an inexhaustible source of awe-inspiring myth. But Mrs. Lynn 
Linton tells us that one of its most successful hits was her articles 
on the ‘ Girl of the Period ’—a theme on which she composed a never- 
ending symphony, in which the modern young woman appeared in 
many guises, but always at heart what Pope said all women are. 
The ‘Casual Ward’ and the ‘Girl of the Period’ articles, in fact, 
mark the transition from the old journalism to the new. The 
new may be said to have first definitely asserted itself in the Daily 
Telegraph, in which, as Mr. Sala tells us, the Messrs. Levy carried 
out the idea that the daily journal should be, ‘ not only a compre- 
hensive newspaper [which the Daily Telegraph still conspicuously is], 
but also a miscellany of humorous and descriptive social essays, 
written by a staff of writers who possessed a lively style and had 
seen something of the world both in London and Paris.’ The share 
Mr. Sala himself took in this enterprise is well known ; his multifarious 
activity was for many years a perfect godsend to the scissors-and- 
paste sub-editors of the provincial press. 

During the latter half of last century many of the best of the 
leading journals (particularly in the provinces) took a middle course ; 
they were written neither by publicists, nor by writers who had seen 
something of the world both in London and Paris. Perhaps the 
best possible illustration of the nature of the working journalist’s 
employment in those years is supplied by Mrs. Lynn Linton’s account 
of her work on the Morning Chronicle. 

Mrs. Linton’s journalistic godfather was John Douglas Cook, 
who, although he edited the Saturday Review, was, according to 
Sir Leslie Stephen, ‘a man of no particular education, and apparently 
never read a book.’ Mr. Cook was editor of the Morning Chronicle 
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when Miss Lynn (Mrs. Linton) made his acquaintance—a little girl 
who had written a queer book and wanted to be one of the press-gang, 
did she ? She had called to see him by appointment, and he welcomed 
her with boisterous jocosities and volleys of strange oaths—he having 
a faculty for improvisation in that line—and, slapping her comradishly 
on the back, told her cheerily, ‘ You are a nice kind of little girl, and 
I think you'll do.’ But there was method under all his brusquerie, 
and before engaging the young lady Mr. Cook subjected her to a very 
sensible form of written examination—he set her down to write a 
Blue-book leader on the truck system. ‘I give you three hours and 
a half,’ he said, taking out his watch. ‘ Not a minute longer, by——. 
By that time your work must be done, or you'll have no supper 
to-night. You must take the side of the men, but—d’ye hear ?—you 
are not to assassinate the masters. Leave them a leg to stand on, 
and don’t make Adam Smith turn in his grave by any cursed theories 
smacking of socialism and the devil knows what. Do you understand 
that, young woman? I have had the passages marked which you 
are to notice, and so you need not bother that silly cocoa-nut of yours 
with any others. Keep to the text, write with strength, and don’t 
talk nonsense. And now be off. 

The result was entirely satisfactory, and Miss Lynn’s bread and 
butter was secure—for a time. She was enlisted as office ‘ handy- 
man ;” and for a reasonably good salary wrote social leaders, did the 
theatres, acted as descriptive reporter, and wrote reviews—until one 
day she found it necessary to part company with her irascible editor, 
and never went back to the Morning Chronicle again. 

Security of tenure, we fear, has never been a strong characteristic 
of the journalistic calling. Mr. Sala, on the strength of his thirty-seven 
years’ experience, was once cited as a witness to give evidence of the 
practice of newspaper proprietors in the matter of engagement; but 
he was never called, for, before the case came up, he explained his 
position to counsel in these terms: ‘I am paid, and liberally paid, 
not by the week. month, or year, but by the piece. If the proprietors 
wish to get rid of me, they are free to say so to-morrow, and if I wish 
to retire, I have only to make my bow, and take leave of Peterborough 
Court for ever.’ A free and easy relationship has its advantages ; 
but where it is too loose, where there is not a friendly tacit under- 
standing between proprietor and writer, there is a tendency to revert 
to the type Sir Walter described as the ‘bronzed, mother-naked, 
thorough-going gentlemen of the press ;’ and that is the beginning 
of the end. 

Although we have not yet returned to the mother-naked state, it 
is not in the work of publicists like Croker and Delane, Sterling and 
Reeve, Stephen and Greenwood, we have to seek the germ of popular 
journalism, nor are these men the forerunners of the popular 
journalist of to-day. Of this popular journalism in its later develop- 
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ments we do not wish to say anything in disparagement—every one 
may judge for himself—but, whether it be considered good or bad, 
it will in all probability get worse before it can become better. 
Journalism is, in truth, reaping some of the tares as well as the good 
grain of its success as a remunerative commercial undertaking, and 
it will probably be the sport of commercial enterprise for some time 
yet to come. 

In reading Colley Cibber’s account of his own life, one can scarcely 
fail to be struck by the apparently inevitable effect competition had 
in lowering the character of the English stage. Theatre-managers 
whose ambition it was to have the people struggling to reach the 
pay-box like the crowd at a baker’s shop during a scarcity, accom- 
modated themselves to the tastes of a crowded house, and gave their 
audiences variety entertainments in place of drama. But after a time 
the persistence of the regular playgoer asserted itself, and the theatre 
recovered its standing. There are indications that the press is at 
the beginning of a similar phase. Competition for advertisements 
and a large circulation will lower the journalistic standard. The 
necessity for dazzling advertisers with actuaries’ statistics will force 
the conductors of the cheap papers to look to a large sale and the 
influence that is erroneously supposed to accompany an extensive 
circulation, instead of to the circulation that comes from a merited 
reputation for furnishing authentic information and sensible, apposite, 
and useful commentary on the news of the day. But this cannot 
last for ever, although it may last for some time yet. It will ulti- 
mately be found that the public that runs after sensation, hodge- 
podge, and blurred engravings, fluctuating and capricious as it is, 
cannot be depended upon. A journal’s best hope is to gather about 
it a body of supporters to whom questions of real and general interest 
appeal—questions of politics, literature, science, and art. Not 
until this is widely recognised can the professional journalist exercise 
his true function, the only real function he has as a member of a 
distinct calling, which is to supply news of public importance, to aid 
his readers by sifting the true from the false, and to discuss with com- 
petent knowledge public events from a public point of view. 


D. C. Banxs. 





THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE 
COLONIAL CONFERENCE 


Ir has been said ‘ we have blundered into our Empire.’ With more 
than the usual exaggeration of an epigram there is yet an element of 
truth in the saying. The Empire has happened and grown; it has 
not been designed and built to the design. The policy of good-natured 
acquiescence in the spontaneous developments of our Colonies, material 
and political, has been so successful in the past, that it has become a 
tradition accepted without question, especially by the Liberal party. 
‘Let us leave things alone,’ they say, ‘they have prospered when left 
alone. Interference by Parliament or Downing Street is nearly 
always mischievous. Both the Colonies themselves and our rela- 
tions with them are quite satisfactory as they are, and they are improv- 
ing.’ Fortunately or unfortunately, this policy of latsser-aller is no 
longer possible. We are face to face with questions in our relations 
with our Colonies which demand answers—questions which cannot 
be evaded or postponed—to which silence itself, or postponement, 
is an answer—and the wrong answer. 

By the institution of Colonial Conferences both the Colonies and 
the Home Government have found the organ for making these ques- 
tions articulate and audible, as colonial questions, dealing with the 
general principles of our colonial policy as a whole, and not as merely 
detached administrative questions dealing with the Dominion of 
Canada or the Transvaal Colony. 

Before the last Colonial Conference separated in 1902, it passed 
with unanimity a resolution to the effect ‘ That it would be to the 
advantage of the Empire if Conferences were held as far as practicable 
at intervals not exceeding four years.’ For reasons local to the 
Colonies as well as to this country, it was found impossible to summon 
a Conference this year, but it has now been announced in the King’s 
Speech that one will be held in the early part of next year. 

Although other and important subjects will doubtless be dis- 
cussed, it is certain that in the next Conference, as in the last, two 
questions will overshadow all others—that of Imperial Defence, 
and that of our Commercial Relations. In spite of the mutual com- 
pliments with which the last Conference opened, and the mutual 
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congratulations with which it closed, it is clear to those who have 
carefully read even the small portion of the proceedings that has been 
allowed to become public, and still clearer to those who have had any 
opportunity of hearing at second hand some account of the large 
portion of the proceedings that has not been made public, that the 
discussion of these two important subjects, which overshadowed 
all others, did not lead to any approach to a common view, and that 
the resumption of the discussions on the same lines at another Con- 
ference will probably tend to estrangement rather than harmony 
—to disintegration rather than consolidation. 

On the subject of Imperial Defence the mere restatement of the 
old case against the Colonies, backed by the old arguments, will be 
as ineffective as before, and doubly offensive. 

On the subject of our Commercial Relations by preferential tariffs, 
Lord Elgin will have to make it clear that any return for the pre- 
ference we receive in kind, involving, as it would do, the protective 
taxation of the food of our people, is now and for ever impossible. 

It is not in the hope of contributing any argument that will be the 
least effective against the firm refusal of the Colonies to put upon 
their necks the burden of armaments on the European scale, or to 
soften in any degree our own refusal to the Colonies to meet pre- 
ferential tarifis by preferential tarifis, that I write these pages. But 
it is in the hope that, while justifying both, I may succeed in showing 
how to consider each of these questions, not separately, but in rela- 
tion to the other, and how these two negatives may together make a 
qualified affirmative. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


The case of the Mother Country which bears so vast a burden 
for the common security, against the Colonies which refuse to share 
it, was put forward in the last Conference with uncompromising 
plainness of speech. Mr. Chamberlain spoke of this as ‘a state of 
things which cannot be permanent’ ; he told the Colonial Premiers that 
‘No one will believe that the United Kingdom can for all time make 
this inordinate sacrifice.’ He reminded them that ‘every war, great 
and small, in which we have been engaged during the present (late) 
reign, has had at bottom a colonial interest—that is to say, either of a 
Colony or of a great dependency like India,’ and he asked that the 
Colonies should bear some proportionate share of the burden of Empire. 
It was pointed out to them by the First Lord of the Admiralty that 
while we at home paid 14s. 1}d. per head for our Army, and 15s. 1d. 
per head for our Navy, the colonists pay only 2s. 5d. for their military 
defence including the cost of their local forces, and only 4d. per head 
towards ‘our common Navy.’ It was pointed out that while we paid 
more than 5/. per head of our population for the South African war 
(a colonial war), they did not pay 5s. per head. It was carefully 
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proved to them that, excluding trade between the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies, in which we may be supposed to have a common 
and equal interest, amounting to 211 millions sterling, their oversea 
trade with foreign countries and among themselves, a trade which our 
Navy existed to protect as much as it did our own, amounted to 
327 millions, or nearly half as much as the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom, which amounted then to 666 millions. To all this, and 
much more of a similar nature, not only were the Colonial Premiers 
compelled to listen, but into their hands were placed many tables 
and papers to prove it all—papers since published and distributed 
throughout the Empire and the world. 

What were the answers of the Colonial Premiers to the appeal ? 
Their replies and the debates are not reported, but we know what the 
practical response to the appeals for increased contributions amounted 
to. Australia and New Zealand increased their joint coutributions 
to the Navy from 126,000/. to 200,000/. per annum, but subject to a 
stringent agreement that this sum is only to be a contribution to 
strictly local services. Cape Colony and Natal increased their con- 
tributions to 50,000/. and 35,000/. respectively for the ‘ general main- 
tenance of the Navy,’ and Newfoundland finds 3,000/. for special 
services. Canada refused to give anything at all towards the Navy, 
but she has since undertaken to bear the whole cost of the military 
garrisons at Halifax and Esquimault, amounting to 205,000/. and 
44,000). respectively, instead of the half of the cost she formerly bore. 

When we compare the extent of the demand of Mr. Chamberlain 
for a ‘ proportionate share’ with the apparently ludicrous response, 
we can only interpret it as a unanimous blank refusal of the Colonial 
Premiers to accept the view of Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues 
of their duty in the matter. Although we have no reports of the 
Colonial Premiers’ speeches in reply to the fully reported speech of 
Mr. Chamberlain, we know perfectly well what are their reasons for 
the attitude they take up, and I, for my part, consider they are good 
and sufficient reasons. 

(1) They cannot afford to do it, for although it may be true that 
individually the Colonials are better off, on the average, than we are 
at home, they have not the accumulated and concentrated capital, 
and the stability of occupations, or the permanence of settlement 
that form the basis of our income tax and our death and stamp duties. 
They could only attempt to raise any considerable additional taxation by 
doubling their import duties chiefly on the goods we send them, a method 
which would not commend itself to us, and would be ruinous to them. 
If we were to divide our present naval and military expenditure between 
Great Britain and the self-governing Colonies in proportion to popula- 
tion, we should have to demand from Canada 7,000,000). per annum, 
from the Australian Commonwealth nearly 5,000,000/., from New 
Zealand nearly 1,000,000/., &c. All who are acquainted with the 
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taxable resources of the Colonies, and their present financial position 
and credit, will admit that such a taxation would be utterly beyond 
their power to sustain, and to propose any considerable fraction of 
it is outside the range of practical politics. 

(2) But the Colonies have a second and even a better reason for 
their refusal. They look across the ocean, and they see the States 
of Europe, and England among them, fast bound in the toils of what 
they regard as a most gigantic, oppressive, and wicked military 
slavery, and they have resolved, and they openly declare, that they 
will never consent to be drawn into the ‘vortex of the European 
military system.’ Who will blame them? Certainly not I, for one. 
I hold they are right to refuse, and very confidently I hope they will 
continue to refuse ‘ adequate ’ contributions to the naval and military 
services while they continue to exist on anything like their present 
scale. 

(3) Their third reason is one to which less prominence has been 
given than to the former two by all the Colonies with the important 
and significant exception of Canada. It is the growing feeling of 
nationality in our greater Colonies, and their reluctance to surrender 
the control of any part of their expenditure into other hands than 
their own. In Canada the absolute control of any money they may 
vote for defence is elevated into a principle. It is the explanation 
of the refusal of the Canadian Government to contribute a single 
penny to the Navy, and of their acceptance of the whole burden and 
control of the establishments at Halifax and Esquimault rather than 
contribute a smaller sum as a direct contribution. 

So far from resenting this uncompromising attitude of the Colonies, 
even from the narrow and selfish point of view of the British taxpayer, 
I rejoice at it. It is quite certain that no contributions worth con- 
sidering would be given from any Colony without the imposition of 
conditions more costly than the contributions would cover. The 
existing agreement between the Home Government and those of the 
Australian Commonwealth and New Zealand is sufficient evidence 
of this. The unconditional character of the contributions of the 
South African Colonies can scarcely be quoted as an example of the 
contrary, for it would have been inconceivable that Colonies in which 
the Home Government are maintaining a garrison of over 20,000 
men at a cost of over 3,000,000/. per annum should venture to pro- 
pose conditions as to a subscription of 85,000/. And if conditions of 
local protection and service, more costly than the money value of 
these voluntary gifts, are insisted upon in time of peace, what would 
be the demand for instant and visible protecting force in the time of 
any war with a naval Power ? 

These considerations may make intelligible the refusal of the 
Colonies to bear any ‘ proportionate share’ of the burden of Imperial 
Defence, and may mitigate any resentment we may be inclined to 
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feel on that account, but they do not render the present situation 
much more tolerable, nor render it any the less ‘a state of things 
which cannot be permanent.’ The discussion of the question of 
Imperial Defence then, with the fundamentally irreconcilable views 
of the Mother Country and the Colonies not in any respect moderated, 
but, on the contrary, accentuated and aggravated by the incessant 
repetition of them by both sides during the fiscal controversy of the 
last three years, is one of the two great questions which our Colonial 
Secretary will have to bring again before the Colonial Ministers at the 
next Conference. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


The other and still more delicate and difficult question is that of 
our Commercial Relations. The rise of the fiscal question in the form 
given to it by Mr. Chamberlain, and the whole of the subsequent 
controversy, have taken place since the Conference of 1902. At 
that time the substantial preference given to British goods by Canada 
of 334 per cent. was already in force; the Cape, Natal, and New 
Zealand agreed to recommend concessions less extensive, but of a 
similar character, concessions which -have been granted; Australia 
pledged itself to the principle of preference without defining its nature 
and extent. The spirit in which these concessions were made may 
be best expressed in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s words: ‘ We give England 
this preference and we ask nothing in return. Why do we give it ? 
Out of gratitude, pure gratitude. England has given us the greatest 
of all boons, the right to govern ourselves.’ The spirit in which these 
concessions were received was expressed with his usual clearness by 
Mr. Chamberlain: ‘Though we most gratefully accept any prefer- 
ence which you may be willing to accord to us, we cannot bargain 
with you for it.’ It is to be feared that this happy understanding 
has been greatly impaired by recent events. 

The Colonies have been told by Mr. Chamberlain in effect that 
they are fools for their pains, and that so one-sided an arrangement 
cannot be expected to last. They have been represented as young 
and vigorous children rushing with generous impulse, with their 
wealth and their strength, to prop up the falling house, and guide the 
tottering steps of their ancient and feeble parent, and he, with the 
vanity and petulance of dotage, meeting their advances with insult. 

It is not in Colonial human nature to contemplate such a flattering 
picture drawn by a master hand unmoved. We see the effect in the 
altered tone of Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself. It is no longer ‘ gratitude, 
pure gratitude.’ It is ‘we are ready to make a treaty of commerce 
with Great Britain as to the extent of preference, as soon as the British 
people are ready to give a corresponding preference.’ This is the new 
spirit that has been raised in the Colonies by the Chamberlain agitation. 

It cannot be denied that this same unfortunate movement has 
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stimulated a corresponding feeling of dissatisfaction at home. So 
long as the Canadian preference was considered as a gift horse, no one 
was 80 ungracious as to look into its mouth; but when, to change the 
metaphor, it was suspected of being ‘a sprat to catch a salmon,’ it 
was naturally looked upon with different eyes. The outrageously 
incommensurate magnitude of the trading benefit on one side, and 
the payment of a universal tax on all food, colonial, foreign, and home 
produced, on the other, was so glaringly manifest, that the resentment 
it produced undoubtedly led to an unjust depreciation of the benefits 
to us of the preferences the Colonies give to our exports. 

It is a great error, not only in policy, but an error in accounts, to 
speak of the Canadian preference as of no value, or even of little value. 
In the space at my disposal I cannot enter into any detailed analysis 
of its effects, but I may state a few facts which will assist your readers 
to form a judgment. It is to obscure the issue to consider and com- 
pare the total rapidly growing imports into Canada of all goods free 
and dutiable from Great Britain, the United States, and other countries; 
it is only the import of dutiable articles that can be affected by tariffs. 
It is still to leave the issue obscure to compare the imports of dutiable 
articles in the lump, for in this category are included such imports as 
living animals, coffee, sugar, oils, coal, all building materials, and 
innumerable other articles entirely outside the range of British com- 
petition. The only instructive comparison is to compare the Canadian 
imports of the articles we can and do supply in effective competition 
with those of the United States and other countries, before and since 
the concession of preference. A partial analysis of these imports was 
given in the Times commercial supplement of the 10th of July, 1905. 
The writer extracted from the general returns those of an important 
group of trades (wool, cotton, linen, flax, glass, leather, carpets, 
curtains, cordage, jams, confectionery, gunpowder, and earthenware), 
and showed that while the export of these articles was decreasing up 
to the date of the granting of preference, the tide turned decidedly 
and instantly at that date, and that from 1897 to 1904 they had 
increased by 131 per cent., while those from the United States had 
only increased by 52 per cent., and that, in actual value, the increase 
in British imports into Canada of this class was nearly two and a half 
millions sterling against some 300,000/. in the case of similar American 
goods, 

A more detailed examination of the Canadian statistics with the 
returns of another year available confirms the conviction of the real 
value to England of the Canadian preference. Undoubtedly to this 
cause it is due that our glass manufactures have recovered a large 
share of the trade, and almost trebled their shipments since 1897, 
that our shipments of ‘ drugs, dyes, and chemicals’ have increased more 
than threefold, that our shipments of leather goods have more than 
quadrupled, while those from other European countries have been 
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stationary. Striking as these increases have been, they are of less 
importance than the great increases in the imports of British textile 
goods, amounting to 3,000,000 dollars or 115 per cent. in the case of 
cotton, and to more than 6,500,000 dollars or 135 per cent. in the case 
of wool. The sudden check to the rate of increase in the latter trade 
last year due to the withdrawal of the greater part of the preference 
is a further confirmation of our conelusions. There are, on the other 
hand, many trades which do not seem to have reaped any advantage 
from the preference, and on looking over the list of such trades it is 
impossible to resist the conviction that in the case of many of them 
it is the want of enterprise and adaptability that has hindered them 
from profiting by the opportunity presented to them. 

It is too soon to do more than express an opinion of slight value 
upon the probable results of similar preferences granted by other 
Colonies, but I may say that the New Zealand statesman perhaps best 
entitled to express such an opinion has told the writer he calculates 
it should produce a transfer of some half a million of trade from foreign 
countries to Great Britain. 

Upon the whole, the conclusion that the colonial preference, and 
Canadian preference in particular, has been of material value to 
British exporters is one abundantly proved, and the prevailing 
tendency to minimise or altogether deny this is as unjust as it is 
injurious. 

This mischief began in the Conference of 1902 itself, in which it is 
easy, in the light of subsequent events, to discern the hand of Mr. 
Chamberlain laying what he hoped would prove the foundation of a 
mutual system of preferential tariffs. Not in the spirit of gratitude, 
the spirit of one who receives an unclaimed benefit, but in the spirit 
of one already ‘bargaining,’ he told the Canadian Premier that ‘the 
substantial results of the preference have been altogether disappointing 
to us, and I think they must have been equally disappointing to its 
promoters.’ He presented to the Conference elaborately drawn-up 
statements and tables to prove his case. These, among other things, 
pointed out that since the preference British exports to Canada had 
not expanded as those from some foreign countries to Canada had done, 
and that the import duties were so arranged that even after deducting 
the 334 per cent., those on British goods amounted to 18 per cent., 
while those on all imports taken together amounted to only 16 per cent., 
and those on imports from the United States taken alone to 12 per cent. 
To these representations Canada replied by a long and carefully 
drawn reply, which ended with these words : ‘It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that the advantage given by Canada to the British manu- 
facturer is proved beyond all question. If he has not fully availed 
himself of it, that is not the fault of the Canadian Government or of 
the Canadian fiscal policy.’ 
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Who can fail to perceive the new note of estrangement on both 
sides even at that early date ? 

Since that time it has undoubtedly grown stronger. 

On this side, to Free Traders fighting for their very free-trade life, 
it has been only too great a temptation to minimise and speak slight- 
ingly of a preference for which they were to be asked, not by the 
Colonies, but by Mr. Chamberlain, to pay such an inordinate price ; 
to Tariff Reformers it has been the obvious game, while exaggerating 
the effect of the colonial preferences, to represent them as interested 
and not disinterested concessions, and the Colonies, especially Canada, 
as practically solid in a demand for a reciprocity in preference which 
the British public has just shown to them and the world it has no 
intention of granting. Meanwhile, throughout the length and breadth 
of the constituencies the people have been taught, not only by speeches 
and articles innumerable, but by the bitter lesson of taxation, the 
weight of the defence of the Empire that falls upon their unassisted 
shoulders. 

On the colonial side, too, the teaching of Mr. Chamberlain that 
a preference to the Mother Country unrequited in kind is folly too 
great to be persisted in, has undoubtedly sunk in. The spirit of 
* gratitude, pure gratitude,’ has cooled, and when it was found that the 
preference really did our woollen manufacturers some considerable 
amount of good, we find it is not strong enough to resist the first appeal 
of the protected Canadian manufacturer against it. In his Budget 
speech at Ottawa in June 1904, Mr. Fielding said, ‘ But as the pre- 
ferential tariff injured the Canadian woollen industry, the preferential 
tariffs on cloth and tweeds would be increased from 23} to 30 per cent.’ 
That is, the preference on British woollen manufactures was then and 
there reduced from 33} per cent. to less than half that figure, to about 
14 per cent. 

The difference in the moral atmosphere between 1902 and the 
present day is also significantly shown by the replies of the various 
Colonies to Mr. Lyttelton’s despatch of last April, proposing that the 
title of ‘Colonial Conference’ should be changed into that of the 
‘Imperial Council,’ and be represented when not in session by a 
‘Permanent Commission ’ with an office and staff in London. These 
propositions the Canadian Government ‘entertained with some doubt’ ; 
they feared that ‘they might eventually come to be regarded as an 
encroachment upon the full measure of autonomous legislative and 
administrative power now enjoyed by the self-governing colonies’ ; 
that they ‘might conceivably interfere with the working of self- 
government.’ The Premier of Newfoundland expressed plainly his 
dissent, fearing ‘the privilege would necessarily carry with it corre- 
sponding responsibilities and obligations.’ The assent of Australia 
was significantly coupled with a pointed reminder that the duty of 
the body, ‘Council’ or ‘ Conference,’ would be to discuss the question 
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of preferential trade. New Zealand appears to have evaded by 
postponement the necessity of making a reply. The Cape alone gave 
an unqualified assent. 


Toe Next CoLontAL CONFERENCE 


The atmosphere of the next Conference will doubtless be highly 
charged with somewhat explosive elements. The Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Elgin, will have a difficult task to undo the mischief of the past 
three years. He will find it impossible to restore the comfortable 
condition of drifting unsteered down the stream of events to an un- 
known fate. 

The old questions, ‘ Imperial Defence ’ and ‘ Commercial Relations,’ 
which were speculative and nebulous at former Conferences, will 
reappear with far more definition and precision; differences then 
hinted at and avoided will have to be faced. 

On the subject of imperial defence, Lord Elgin will find behind 
him the demand of the people at home, newly awakened, but now 
wide awake to the heavy and unfair burden placed on their shoulders ; 
and before him, not, as on former occasions, the passive and instinctive 
resistance of the Colonial Premiers to being drawn into the European 
military system, but a crystallised, reasoned, formidable, and unani- 
mous colonial public conviction, firm in the refusal of that demand. 

On the subject of imperial preferential tariffs he will have before 
him the representatives of the Colonies who have been flattered and 
misled by Mr. Chamberlain, and who are asking themselves very 
seriously whether such quixotic generosity as they are showing is not 
conduct too good for this world ; and he will have behind him the 
unmistakable and final decision of the people of this country against 
making any return for the preference we receive in kind, involving, 
as it would do, the protective taxation of the food of our people. 

He will have to be prepared to consider the real value of the pre- 
ferences our exports enjoy, to justify them, or perhaps prepare to 
surrender them. Whether these privileges are worth much or little 
(and I have shown they are of considerable value), I think it may be 
conceded that it would be a painful shock to every patriotic man if 
they should be withdrawn. They were given, not only as a sign and 
proof of loyalty and attachment to the Empire, but, in the mind of the 
givers, as a contribution by sacrifice to its unity and commercial 
prosperity. 

On both questions, however, the attitude of the party making the 
refusal is one of principle upon which a compromise will probably 
be found to be impossible, and any discussion with the object of finding 
a basis of compromise, on the old lines, worse than useless. 
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Tue Conclusion 


What, then, should be the course of the Liberal Government ? 
In my opinion there is one clear and only course to pursue. Let us 
for the present cease to worry and nag at our Colonies for money, 
which, in the present circumstances, they cannot and will not and, 
in my opinion, ought not to give. Let us leave them for a time to 
develop their defences in their own way, in co-operation with, but 
not by absorption into, our home services. Doubtless their effective 
contribution to our military strength will be disproportionately small, 
and to our naval strength minute. But silver and gold they will not 
pay. Why, then, should we not consent to receive, and why should 
they not consent to give freely, what they can give—some special 
share by a preferential tariff in their growing material prosperity ? 
True, the benefit of it to us is at present an inadequate return for 
what we pay, but more direct contributions are unattainable, and it is 
something. Moreover, it is a contribution that will grow rapidly 
with the rapidly growing prosperity of the self-governing Colonies. 
It can be given without any sense of a loss of independence on their 
side, and it can be received without any sense of obligation to give 
a return in kind on ours. No place will be given for an unseemly 
wrangle, such as that between Mr. Chamberlain and Canada, as to 
the ‘disappointing’ character of what will be free and voluntary 
services and concessions, freely and frankly acknowledged. Had our 
reception of the preference accorded to our goods by Canada been 
generous and appreciative, had it been based upon a well-understood 
principle of mutual help, given in the form most convenient to each, 
1 cannot think it would have succumbed to the first assault of the 
Canadian woollen manufacturers. Let us endeavour to see both 
sides of the great question, 'so well expressed in a sentence by Mr. 
Fisher, Canadian Minister of Agriculture, at Montreal, ‘ As Free Trade 
is England’s economic necessity, so freedom from militarism is ours.’ 


Russe_u REa. 





THE TEACHING OF COOKERY 


Since I discussed the subject of English domestic cookery in this 
Review in the early nineties, the education of the cook has been carried 
on in London and in the provinces, if not with great enthusiasm, at all 
events with some degree of perseverance. It may therefore be worth 
while now to revive the topic, to follow the steps which have been 
taken, and endeavour to form an estimate of the results to which 
they have led. With this intention I propose first to sketch briefly 
the history of the teaching of cookery in England, and trace the 
origin and status of our existing schools. 

There is a quaint old record to be found at the British Museum, 
dated 1740, of a school of cookery which was kept by a worthy citizen 
of London, who, in a manual with a title-page partaking of the nature 
of an advertisement, announced himself as follows: ‘E. Kidder’s 
Receipt Book of Pastry and Cooking for the use of his scholars, who 
teaches at his school in Queen Street, near to Saint Thomas Apostle’s, 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday in the afternoon: also on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday at his school next to Furnival’s 
Inn in Holborn. Ladies may be taught in their own houses.’ This 
I believe to be the earliest mention of teaching in respect of cookery 
that can be discovered. Mr. Kidder went to some expense, apparently, 
in bringing out his little handbook, for the matter was struck on one 
side only of each page from engraved copper plates, and it was adorned 
with a few curious illustrations. Whether the undertaking was 
successful or not, and how long it was carried on, cannot now be 
traced. Indeed, after Kidder’s time London seems to have got on 
without any noteworthy school of cookery for over a century. At 
any rate it was not until 1874 that the necessity of reliable instruction 
in the art was recognised by high authority, and a place for that purpose 
provided. This was really the outcome of a series of lectures delivered 
by Mr. J. C. Buckmaster at the International Exhibition, which was 
held in the year just mentioned in South Kensington, on the spot 
where the Imperial Institute now stands. 

Mr. Buckmaster was at that time Organising Master of the Science 
and Art Department under the Committee of the Privy Council 
for the direction of Education, and his duties required him to visit 
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various parts of the country and lecture on the advantages to be 
obtained from systematic instruction in those subjects. Accordingly, 
when the Exhibition was opened he was persuaded by Lord Granville, 
then President of the Council, to undertake a course of lectures on 
cookery. These—practically demonstrated by a staff of cooks while 
the lecturer proceeded—were exceedingly popular and were kindly 
patronised by the royal family, Queen Victoria herself attending 
one of them. So it came to pass that when the Exhibition was closed 
a School of Cookery was organised to carry on the work. The move- 
ment thus happily inaugurated was taken up by Society immediately, 
and became the fashion. Ladies seized with the new idea not only 
patronised the kitchen, but absolutely designed the prettiest aprons 
and went to school. Naturally enough, the caprice soon wore off ; 
nevertheless it was not without its beneficial effect. People talked 
about it, and many sent their cooks for instruction ; the classes were 
well attended, and the foundation of a reliable academy of cookery 
was laid at last. Success, in this way quickly won, continued. Known 
now as the National Training School of Cookery, the institution, 
transferred in 1889 from South Kensington, is carried on to-day in 
Buckingham Palace Road. 

Not very long after the opening of the South Kensington School, 
two articles appeared in this Review from the pen of the late Sir Henry 
Thompson, entitled ‘Food and Feeding,’ which at once attracted 
a good deal of attention. Apart from his professional eminence 
and position in the world of science, the writer was well known of 
course in society as a connoisseur in art, as a collector of china, out 
of doors as a sportsman and a gardener, and lastly in his dining-room 
as a genial host whose little dinners, restricted to eight friends, were 
acknowledged to be perfect models, remarkable alike for the novelty 
of their design and the skill with which they were prepared. It 
was indeed on account of Sir Henry’s established reputation as a 
gastronomist that the precepts advocated in his articles were so eagerly 
read and appreciated. Their popularity led at once to their expan- 
sion and embodiment in a little book of 150 pages, which, published 
in 1880, passed rapidly through several editions, gradually increasing 
in bulk, so that by the time the eleventh and last was issued in 1901 
the author had more than doubled his original work. 

With a little of the chemistry of the kitchen, carefully simplified 
so as to come well within the understanding of the ordinary reader, 
and with the clearest explanations of the dietetic values of various 
kinds of food, and the processes best adapted to their preparation, 
there is in Food and Feeding a judiciously modified application of 
science to the selection of food which has justly gained for it a distinc- 
tion unique among works which aim at the higher teaching of cookery. 
For, unlike other scientific writers who have tried to do the like, 
Sir Henry ‘Thompson brought a sound practical knowledge of cookery 
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to the assistance of his philosophy, and always bore in mind that, 
after all, of the two persons concerned, the cook and not the chemist 
was the predominant partner. His familiarity with work in the 
kitchen often stood him in good stead in the course of a somewhat 
dry lecture or essay upon scientific research in respect of cookery. 
For on such occasions he would seize the opportunity of attracting 
wandering attention by the introduction of an effective bit of 
practical illustration. For this happy expedient he borrowed, 
when speaking of it, the artist’s phrase ‘a little spot of colour.’ 
I may mention, for example, one occasion on which he carried 
out this maxim with distinct success. He had promised to deliver 
a lecture upon ‘ Fish as Food’ at the Fisheries Exhibition of 1883, 
and, having arrived at the place rather too soon, occupied the time 
in pacing up and down thinking over his subject. While thus engaged 
his eye fell upon one of the fishmonger’s slabs which formed part of 
the Exhibition. The chance of ‘a little spot of colour ’ at once struck 
him. He went up to the slab and asked the salesman to choose him 
a sole, to weigh it, fillet it, then weigh the bones and fillets apart 
from each other, and pack them in separate pieces of paper. The 
man seemed surprised, but he carried out his instructions. Shortly 
afterwards the lecture began, few if any of the audience noticing 
that the lecturer had placed two little parcels upon the table near 
him. The value of fish as food, its constituents as compared with 
meat and bread, its desirability as nourishment for certain people, 
the best known varieties of fish and their different characteristics 
had all been discussed when Sir Henry turned to the preparation of 
fish for the table, its comparative costliness, and the wasteful way 
of cooking it too commonly adopted in England. The demeanour 
of the audience at once changed, from that of calm and respectful 
attention which we observe during a sermon, to one of manifest 
interest. Sir Henry then continued to this effect : 


Let us choose the process very commonly followed in respect of a sole, and 
see what happens. The fish is ordered to be sent home in fillets, and in due 
course four arrive, each side of the sole having yielded two long strips of flesh. 
Unless the purchaser specially orders them to be sent with the fillets, the skin, 
bones, fins, head, and tail are retained by the fishmonger as‘ cuttings,’ which he 
sells separately to people who know their value, As a matter of fact, very few 
give such an order. Now I have here [taking up the parcels] the whole of a 
sole which weighed a pound—the fillets in one piece of paper, the bones and 
trimmings in the other, each of which weighs eight ounces. Thus we find that 
the edible portion is precisely half the weight of the entire fish, the other half 
being made up by the ‘cuttings.’ Accordingly, if the current price of soles 
were two shillings a pound, as it often is, the consumer would pay at the rate 
of four shillings a pound for what he ate. Nevertheless, there would be some 
set-off against this expense were the cuttings to be utilised as they ought to be, 
for with them, assisted by a few vegetables and pot-herbs, a savoury broth could 
be made which would furnish material for a good sauce—a sauce which, if 
finished with a spoonful of chablis and the squeeze of a lemon, would be fit to 
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offer even to a critical guest, while with lemon alone it would be better far than 
he ordinary milk-and-watery compound dosed with some ready-made extract 
which appears at so many of our tables. 


Sir Henry, in referring to this lecture in later years, added, with 
a dry smile, that there was one special thing that he had not forgotten 
in connection with it—a thing that caught his eye as he left the 
Exhibition—the face of the man who had sold and filleted the sole. 

It need scarcely be said that Sir Henry Thompson’s little treatise 
did not escape the notice of people interested in the teaching of 
cookery, a subject which at the time of its publication was receiving 
increased attention. For the movement originated in South 
Kensington in the manner already described quickly spread, and 
schools were soon to be found at all the important centres of the 
kingdom. The idea of adding the study—in elementary form—of 
the chemistry of cookery to that of the ordinary preparation of food 
was taken up, but nothing in the shape of a settled scheme of work 
for genera] adoption was formulated until the convocation held in 
the National Society’s Rooms, Westminster, in 1894. Up to this 
time the various schools had been working independently, having 
for their chief object the education of teachers. The natural result 
of this was that great disparity existed among them in respect of their 
manner of teaching, the tests they prescribed, and the degree of 
attainment and periods of study considered necessary for qualification, 
while the value of the instruction given was itself doubtful. At one 
school a diploma was easily obtained, at another with some degree 
of difficulty, and so on. It is needless to say that the teaching of 
cookery was not advanced by this unsystematic condition of things, 
for among the passed instructresses many were incompetent, and 
few possessed of the right sort of knowledge for their work. The 
convocation at Westminster was accordingly arranged in order that 
the principals of schools and others interested in the subject might 
meet and consider the situation, with a view to a decision regarding 
a system for universal adoption—the drafting of a syllabus, the fixing 
of the periods obligatory for courses of instruction, qualification 
tests, and rules for examination. As might have been expected, this 
programme proved to be too ambitious. Differences of opinion 
regarding various details very naturally arose, and as after much 
talking it was clear that unanimity in respect of the points intro- 
duced for discussion was impossible, a resolution was proposed and 
carried to the effect that the question should be submitted to the 
Board of Education for consideration whether the schools of Domestic 
Economy and Cookery could be brought into line with other schools 
recognised by the Department, together with the codification of 
rules, tests, &c. for diplomas. The Board consented to do this. 

In due course of time the regulations and syllabus decided upon in 
Whitehall were issued. At the schools the new conditions created 
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a mild ‘atmospheric disturbance.’ There could be no doubt that 
the honour of official guidance had not been gained without penalty. 
In order, apparently, to raise cookery to a level worthy of considera- 
tion from an educational point of view, efforts had been made to 
render the subject as scientific as possible. Candidates were expected 
to possess knowledge which is usually confined to medical students : 
‘Physiology in relation to the nutrition of the body. Digestion, 
and absorption, and assimilation of food in the human body,’ &c. ; 
while it was further laid down that every candidate for a first-class 
diploma as an instructress of cookery should also possess ‘two 
“Science and Art” certificates in domestic hygiene.’ In point of 
fact art was overshadowed by science, and cookery became only one 
of a series of tests which in themselves were completely over the heads 
of nine-tenths of the students, and required time in acquirement which 
would have been far more usefully employed in the kitchen. It was 
evident that the Board had formed an erroneous idea of the general 
requirements of the case, especially of the social and educational status 
of the candidates, and were unaware that the greater portion of them 
were not graduates, or girls who had had superior school training, but 
young women who could lay no claim whatever to scholarship, to 
whom even the correct spelling of the answers to their examination 
papers was a matter of uncertainty ; who were unable to spare money 
for a long course of instruction, yet were anxious to obtain diplomas 
as teachers of cookery as a stepping-stone to employment—to earn 
their daily bread in fact. The new rules were received by these 
poor students with dismay. 

On their part the principals of the schools experienced difficulty 
in an unlooked-for direction. The Board had prescribed no text- 
books for general adoption. The practice of cookery therefore, 
remained, as before, a subject which each school might teach in its 
own way; while, for the scientific tests, books could be selected 
at haphazard according to individual discretion. In the absence 
of any common-sense handbooks, simple, concise, and free from 
academical pretence, the treatises on Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, 
and Human Health adopted nolens volens by many of the schools 
were by no means suitable. Too voluminous, abstruse, overladen 
with learned terms, with algebraic formule in respect of tests and 
food values, &c., these erudite works betrayed, whenever the 
authors attempted to speak practically of cookery, the most amusing 
ignorance. Even the syllabus issued by the Board, and the examina- 
tion papers subsequently distributed, showed that the compiler was 
but slightly acquainted with practical cookery, and misapprehended 
the kind of knowledge that it was desirable to inculcate. This want 
of familiarity with the subject was clearly shown by the period of 
study allotted for complete qualification in cookery, viz. : a minimum 
course of 840 hours, 100 of which were to be spent in teaching classes 
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of children ; reducible to 760 hours in the case of candidates who 
had attended courses of lectures for the ‘Science and Art Examina- 
tions, &c.’ In other words, it was assumed that a student working 
six hours a day for six months could acquire sufficient practical 
knowledge of cookery to become a teacher of the art in all its branches— 
a period of previous work which no head cook would consider at all 
sufficient when selecting a kitchenmaid on 201. a year! 

It is manifest that in the circumstances which have been set forth 
little or no real improvement in respect of the previous capabilities 
of the schools was possible. The recipients of the new diplomas, 
with a flimsy knowledge of the learned subjects superficially and 
hastily acquired—that ‘little knowledge’ which is so dangerous— 
and with scarcely more than an uncertain impression of practical 
work in the kitchen, passed out with the imprimatur of the Board 
of Education, as fully qualified teachers of cookery. The result of 
this mistaken policy soon revealed itself. With the exception of 
employment as instructresses in schools maintained by County 
Councils and City Corporations who accepted their official diplomas 
as sufficient guarantee of fitness, the holders found them of little use 
tothem. As aids towards obtaining work of a general business nature 
they proved to be but broken reeds. That is to say, the bureaux 
whose special profession it is to provide applicants with situations 
aS manageress, assistant manageress, catering superintendent, &c., 
for clubs, hotels, residential mansions, and the like, attached no 
value to them. From what I have said it will be seen, I think, that 
the first well-intentioned effort on the part of the Board to give the 
subject of cookery a recognised place in the general scheme of public 
education was not successful. This can be accounted for without 
difficulty as I shall try to show presently. Here I propose to digress 
in order to discuss the effect of the teaching of cookery, as developed 
by the schools to which I have just referred, in respect of the domestic 
cook, 

In consequence of the advance of enlightened taste, the demand 
for skilful cooks for private establishments has been steadily increasing. 
To what extent has this been met, having in view the movement of 
1874, and the progress since made by teaching? In putting this 
question I do not refer to the needs of people who are able to pay 
high wages, and leave the direction of their household affairs to a 
skilled housekeeper. I allude to the many who, while interested 
in the subject, and anxious to have good work done in their kitchens, 
are obliged to exercise personal control in the matter, and fix a limit 
as regards the wages they give. Replying to the question, then, 
as one coming from this large portion of the community, I fear that 
it must be confessed that domestic cookery has derived very little 
real benefit from the officially recognised sources of learning that 
have been mentioned. The class from which our servants are 
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obtained cannot afford to go to any expense in the matter of school 
fees, while such teaching as is to be got at Board and other schools, 
frequented by the children of the poor, does not appear to have pro- 
duced any material effect. The fact remains, therefore, that our 
cooks are still to a very great extent the offspring of accident. A few, 
no doubt, may be found who, having been brought up in a good kitchen, 
have acquired a sound knowledge of their business, and some may 
have been given a course of instruction in a good private school, 
but in the great majority of cases the less said of the ordinary cook’s 
training, and the sooner it is improved away, the better. The prac- 
tice of sending an ignorant woman to a school of cookery for a few 
lessons is not to be encouraged. It can at best result in a mere 
smattering—the learning, perhaps, of a few particular dishes which 
associate themselves but incongruously with the many which she 
still attempts unsuccessfully. It is in this way that we sometimes 
find a cook who can produce a highly ornamental sweet dish, or an 
elaborate entrée of the ‘high class’ trashy kind, while she cannot 
send up a really good clear soup, crisply fried whitebait, a dish of 
cutlets properly cut and well grilled, with an eatable garnish, and 
a nice sauce free from ready-made accessories. For while it is true 
that a skilful practitioner can often pick up a wrinkle from another 
skilful person at a good school, the art is not to be learnt by a novice 
in a few haphazard lessons. It is a thing that can only be mastered 
by regular study from its ‘ABC’ through every process clearly and 
correctly laid down. A training of this kind takes time—the sort 
of training that a girl gets who passes from scullery to kitchen maid, 
working for three or four years in an establishment where a really 
competent cook is kept. But such opportunities are obviously rare, 
and we have to acknowledge that at present we have not succeeded 
in providing the kind of instruction which the necessities of the case 
demand, and that, setting aside exceptional cases of competence which 
no doubt might be found, there is just as much ignorance to lament 
now as existed in our kitchens fifteen years ago. 

Here it might be asked—But how about the teachers, who, having 
obtained diplomas ratified by the Board of Education, have been 
employed in the various schools—what have they been doing? As 
far as I can gather, they have been doing their best in rather depressing 
and difficult circumstances. Being only a minor subject among 
other subjects to which greater importance is attached, cookery 
apparently has been rather cold-shouldered. In many cases neither 
the time nor the materials at the disposal of the instructress appear 
to have been sufficient for systematic work, and the lectures have 
been necessarily confined to brief demonstrations of cottage cooking, 
and fragments of science. Thus the teachers, no matter how com- 
petent they may have been, have had really no fair scope for the 
exercise of their calling. When I have made inquiries among servants 
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and others who comparatively recently attended the schools, I have 
been told that a young lady ‘came round’ to teach cookery, then, 
in reply to my question as to what she taught, ‘Oh! some cakes and 
cleaning things’ (after a pause) ‘and pudding and stew.’ One 
superior young person added ‘eyejeen.’ Recollection of the lectures 
was invariably hazy in the extreme, and it was clear to me that the 
instruction had not been of much real good, that cookery had been 
but slightly dealt with, and that, if taught, the beautifully scientific 
‘human physiology, chemistry, and hygiene—‘not understanded 
of’ the poor young people for whose benefit it had been prescribed— 
had been taught absolutely in vain. In fact, there could be no doubt 
that the misapprehension in respect of the essential features of the 
teaching of cookery, manifested by the Board in dealing with the 
rules and syllabus for the recognised schools of domestic economy, 
was also to be traced in the teaching attempted for the children in 
the Board schools. No one seems to have asked in respect of the 
qualified instructresses: ‘Whom will they have to teach?’ The 
possibility of grounding girls in the fundamental principles and 
methods of cooking, with a view to domestic service as cooks, does 
not appear to have occurred to anyone. 

With reference to the unsatisfactory condition of our domestic 
cookery, and certain side issues connected with it which by no means 
tend to its improvement, I now take the opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to the effect produced by the practice, which seems to be increasing 
year by year, of substituting for market produce, and food obtained 
from it, all sorts of patented compositions and extracts for which the 
special attraction of saving work in the kitchen is claimed. Some of 
these preparations, no doubt, may be decidedly useful in certain con- 
ditions of life—to travellers in out-of-the-way places, to sailors at 
sea and yachtsmen, to sportsmen in the jungles: to anyone, in fact, 
who may be living beyond the reach of markets. But for the kitchen 
at home such things can only be looked upon as makeshifts, which 
should never be made use of except in cases of emergency. If a cook 
be permitted to rely for her soup upon the little tablets brought home 
in his waistcoat pocket by her master—a method of production which 
certainly commends itself to her on account of its facility—she cannot 
be expected to ‘ wear her fingers to the bone’ in making a soup pro- 
perly, or to exercise economies which produce good stock. Similarly, 
she is not likely to become a good hand at sauce-making if she may 
fall back upon milk and water thickened with the patent ‘ Ceresus ’ (or 
flour of sorghum saccharatum) flavoured with the celebrated ‘ Bosovis, 
that triple extract of loins of beef and saddles of mutton which is used 
in all the principal kitchens in the kingdom! Not only are the great 
possibilities of these productions demonstrated by skilful and widely 
spread advertisements, but the possessors of the secrets of their com- 
position often distribute generously booklets of recipes, attractively 
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illustrated, which teach Mary Jane a new and to her fascinating kind 
of cooking—‘ the complete “ Bosovis” dinner;’ the many forms of 
food which depend upon ‘ Ceresus’ for their perfection, &c. But, to 
speak seriously, instruction thus disseminated, and the practice of 
writing recipes to fit advertisements, strike deeper every day at the 
root of good cooking. The ‘ cookery column’ has also much to answer 
for. What misleading rubbish is thus let loose among the innocent ! 
Editors are not to be blamed for this. Few of them pretend to have 
any practical knowledge of cookery. They accept in good faith the 
matter supplied to them by trusted correspondents who are too often 
unacquainted practically with the work they profess to teach. Let 
me give a case in point. Into a little school of cookery with which 
I was at the time associated, there came one day a very pretty visitor ; 
young, charmingly dressed, and carrying with her an atmosphere of 
Parma violets, which for the moment subdued the fragrance of the 
stockpot simmering in the middle distance. Her business lay in a 
nutshell. She wanted to know how soon she could learn something 
about cooking—‘ not actual cooking, don’t you know,’ as she put it— 
but enough to enable her to become the cookery correspondent of a 
newspaper— write menus, and things of that kind.’ ‘ How soon ?’ 
I replied ; ‘ well, that depends upon any previous experience you may 
have had, and upon your interest in the subject and aptitude. If 
you are in earnest, and possess a natural turn for the work, I should 
say that in three years you might write about it. I have been at it 
myself for over twenty years, and am still learning. Remember Sir 
Henry Thompson’s opinion that the writing of an accurate and intel- 
ligible recipe is a most difficult thing for even practised hands to 
manage.’ She listened with downcast eyes, tracing the margin of a 
pretty little pointed toe with the end of her umbrella, and then, 
looking up incredulously, said, ‘ Really! I think you must be mis- 
taken, for I have a friend—a girl—who manages quite capitally, and 
she knows*nothing about cookery.’ I expressed my surprise, and she 
continued, ‘She has books, don’t you know, out of which she picks 
things—not actually copying, but guiding herself by them.’ ‘ Ah!’ 
said I, ‘that is a species of work by no means to be encouraged. It 
is unfair to the editor who accepts her manuscript and trusts her, 
and very unfair towards the authors whose work she makes use of 
without acknowledgment. In fact, it is a species of petty larceny 
which ’—but by this time my visitor, with her long filmy skirt sweeping 
after her, was passing disdainfully out of the room, leaving me a whiff 
of violets wherewith to embalm my remembrance of the interview. 
I have reason to know by personal experience that this unscrupulous 
form of piracy is very common. Unfortunately the persons who 
carry it on are, as a rule, insufficiently acquainted with cookery to 
effect their adaptations judiciously, and in endeavouring to disguise 
their ;pillage by omissions and additions of their own, succeed in 
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providing the reader with the most miserable trash. Who suffers ? 
The charming mistress, who ‘knows nothing about cookery, don’t 
you know,’ cuts out one of these recipes which seems very nice, and 
hands it to her cook for execution. With much misgiving the latter 
does her best. And afterwards the deluge. Good things are wasted, 
tempers lost, and a charge of ignorance and stupidity laid at the door 
of poor Mary Jane ! 

Returning now to the unsatisfactory working of the rules and 
syllabus laid down by the Board of Education in respect of the diplomas 
granted to teachers of cookery, I think that a reason can soon be found 
for that result. We have seen—bearing in mind the kind of instruc- 
tion which is really needed—that among the tests selected, those 
appertaining to the ‘ Science and Art’ branch occupied an unexpected, 
and I would add undue prominence in the code, while the wants of 
real cookery were palpably underestimated and misunderstood. 
This points, of course, to the absence of reliable expert guidance 
regarding the latter. The Board had, no doubt, the best scientific 
advice at hand, but could not, judging from the tests prescribed, 
have been equally well served in the matter of cookery. In dis- 
cussing this, let us remember that the scientific part of the examina- 
tion is purely theoretical; that of cookery nothing, if not mainly 
practical; and that while a little of the former, within quite ele- 
mentary limits, might be useful to those who have to draw up dietary 
scales, or select food with reference to health and age, it is of no use 
whatever to the person upon whom the preparation of food devolves. 
All that the cook can be expected to do is to carry out the orders she 
receives in the best manner possible, according to the means at her 
disposal ; she has neither the time nor the ability to tax her brain with 
anything else. So it comes to this, that while the person who gives 
the orders may do worse than study a simple little book upon science 
as applied to food, it is in plain truth mere waste of time to try to teach 
cooks anything but their kitchen work, and the height of affectation 
to attempt to do more. Let us try to imagine the state of mind of 
the mistress of a house, unacquainted with the enlightened language 
of science, on being told by her new cook: ‘If you please, madam, 
I think it right to tell you that proper alimentary proportion is not 
maintained in the food given in the servants’ hall. I should suggest 
a reduction of the nitrogenous element, give a little less of the hydro- 
carbons, and more of the carbo-hydrates ’"—a state of positive be- 
wilderment surely, especially if considered in connection with the 
leathery omelette, exhausted kidneys, and indifferent coffee which 
the learned person had sent in that morning for breakfast. 

Seeing now that what is really wanted throughout the country is 
improvement in domestic cookery, it stands to reason that the utmost 
attention should be paid to its development by accurate and skilful 
teaching to the exclusion of all the distracting subjects which, in some 
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instances, indeed, without even an indirect connection with the art, 
have been introduced by the Board. Take, for instance, ‘ Elementary 
Human Physiology :’ what possible advantage has the cook, or even a 
teacher of cookery, to gain from this? I once took to Sir Henry 
Thompson an examination paper which a short time before had been 
set by the Board for candidates in cookery at the various provincial 
centres. I never saw him more amused. The questions were: 


(a) Describe the vertebral column, and show how the spinal cord is protected 
from injury. 

(6) What is the aorta? Describe its course in the thorax. 

(c) Explain in detail the changes undergone by starch and fats in the 
processes of digestion. 

(d) Describe the structure and position of the bladder. 


Next as to ‘Domestic Hygiene.’ I take a few of the questions 
only : 


(a) What is the composition of air, and what impurities is it likely to contain 
in the neighbourhood of brickfields ? 

(b) What common parasites are found on the skin? How are they best 
removed ? ‘ 

(c) What is the largest amount of carbon dioxide permissible in the air of a 
sleeping-room, and how is it estimated ? 

(d) What is the difference between sewer gas and sewer air? In a well- 
made sewer how does sewer air compare with ordinary air ? 


These questions, no doubt, are all sensible enough, and would be 
very suitable for the examination of a hospital nursing staff, but how 
can they be applied to cookery? As soon as Sir Henry became 
serious and considered the matter, he quite agreed with me that in a 
case where every hour that could be spared was needed for the acquire- 
ment of even an elementary knowledge of cookery, it was absolutely 
ridiculous to expect half-educated girls to puzzle themselves with 
such subjects. In any circumstances, a little knowledge of them 
would probably do harm, for it would tempt the instructress, with the 
blushing honours of a first-class diploma full upon her, to show off her 
cleverness to the open-eyed wonder of the little girls attending her 
elementary school class. Fancy their small faces when ‘teacher’ 
discoursed about ‘carbon dioxide,’ ‘ parasites,’ and ‘the vertebral 
column,’ and what would they tell their mothers when they went 
home ? 

It was to be hoped that with riper experience the Board would see 
the advisability of modifying the scientific tests prescribed in the 
code, and, at all events, bring the requisite qualification for cookery 
diplomas within the region of practical purposes. But this step does 
not seem to have commended itself to the authorities who regulate 
education in respect of the cook’s art. For in the autumn of last 
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year the draft of a revised code was circulated to the various training 
schools for information, with the endorsement : 


The Board propose to acquaint themselves somewhat more fully than has 
been possible in the past with the conditions under which such training 
(cookery) is at present given, and until this can be done they have decided to 
defer any alteration in the methods of holding examinations and issuing Cookery 
Diplomas which are now in force. No change will therefore be made in this 
respect until after the Summer term ending on the 31st of July, 1906, at earliest. 


It is not exaggeration to say that, if the general scheme set forth 
in this document be adopted, the prospect of any improvement in 
our cookery will be more hopeless than ever. The syllabus of the 
kitchen work requires careful revision, and putting into concise 
shape, for, as it stands, processes, incomplete in detail, are mixed up 
in the same paragraph with miscellaneous subjects. The human 
physiology and hygiene tests appear again with greater elaboration 
than before, while a new scientific branch is slipped in called the 
‘Elementary Science of Common Life (Chemistry).’ There can be no 
mistake made about this subject, for the method of its working is 
detailed at some length, occupying ten pages of closely printed matter. 
Very well adapted, perhaps, for the natural philosophy class at a 
public school—I remember something of the kind at Rugby—it is 
altogether out of place in connection with cookery. Turn it about in 
your mind as you may, the more hopelessly out of place it becomes, 
and when, after reading page after page of elaborate chemical tests, 
the eye catches the headline ‘ Examination for Cookery Diplomas,’ 
astonishment gives way to the heartiest amusement, and you ask 
yourself why not add a course of algebra? It might be possible to 
solve difficult recipes by quadratic equations! In order to practise 
the experimental work connected with the ‘ Elementary Science of 
Common Life,’ the kitchen would have to be converted into a labora- 
tory, or a separate room provided for that purpose ; chemicals and 
the necessary equipment would be wanted, and of course all cookery 
would come to a standstill while the students or cooks were engaged 
in the pursuit of chemical science. A couple of examples will illus- 
trate the system. The first and quite the simplest one appertains 
apparently to a form of experimental mensuration : 


Supsect: Length; metre, and its decimal subdivisions; yard, feet, and 
inches. Area; or surface measurement. Capacity or volume; cubic 
decimetre or litre, pint and ounces. Weight; kilogram and gram ; avoir- 
dupois pound, ounces. 

PracticaL Work.—Compare a metre and yard. Construct a cubic decimetre 
in cardboard, and get it reproduced exactly in tin. Determine the weight 
of water which fills the cubic decimetre. Compare fluid ounces with cubic 
centimetres. Find out how many grams equal an ounce avoirdupois. 


Special marks might be given for an intelligent answer to the 
question : How would you apply this to English domestic cookery ? 
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The other example, which I choose because it is one of the shortest, 

runs as follows : 

Supsect: Fat anp OILs. 

PracticaL Worx.—Tie beef or mutton fat up in a muslin bag, and melt in 
boiling water to separate the fat from membrane, Show that fat is in- 
soluble in water, that it floats on water, and melts at a temperature below 
that of boiling water. Show that oil has very similar properties to melted 
fat. Boil oil or fat with caustic potash. Prepare a solution of potassium 
stearate, and precipitate stearic acid from it by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid. Show the solubility of the acid in alcohol and ether, and the in- 
solubility of the lime salt of stearic acid. Specimen of glycerine : Demon- 
strate its solubility in water, its sweet taste, and its combustibility when 
heated. 


I think that it will be conceded that to call a diploma for which 
qualification in the scientific subjects I have spoken of is necessary 
a ‘ cookery diploma’ is little short of preposterous ; for, trammelled as 
work in the kitchen is by those subjects, and considering the very 
short time allotted for it, the degree of knowledge attained in cooking 
must be positively worthless. 

Let us look at this question practically. Cookery is an art, not a 
science. An invasion of its domain by all the departments of science 
cannot alter that. What has science done for cookery practically ? 
Has it given the cook a new sauce, or a new soup? Has it even 
inculcated a process which good cooks had not discovered long years 
ago? The art of slow cooking, the treatment of meat when the object 
is to retain or to extract its nutritive value, the methods of preparing 
fresh meat and salt meat, the three forms of frying for which English 
terms do not exist, the extraction of essences from fish, flesh, and fowl, 
braising and stewing, and so on to the end of the grammar of cookery, 
were not all these things known by La Varenne, and recorded in his 
book in 1653? Science has certainly advanced reasons for certain 
effects in cookery, and given us some fine words. For instance, the 
process of sealing the outside of a piece of meat with a view to the 
retention of its juices has for all time been called ‘ seizing’ (from the 
French saisir) : the scientist tells us that this ought to be described as 
‘coagulating the albumen.’ Well, we (I speak as a humble practi- 
tioner) are very much obliged for the information, but we do not feel 
that we have learnt anything new about cookery. Cooking vessels 
constructed upon scientific principles have been introduced from time 
to time, but somehow or other they do not, as a rule, find favour ; 
never with skilful cooks who have long found out methods of their 
own of arriving at the same results. But while I deny that the 
intervention of science has been of practical value in respect of the art 
of cookery, and contend that—inasmuch as the finest artists in the 
past, and at the present time, have worked and are working inde- 
pendently of its aid—to talk of ‘ scientific cookery’ is to talk nonsense, 
{ am quite prepared to admit that a slight acquaintance with the 
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chemistry of the kitchen in respect of foodstufis and their nutritive 
values may be advantageous to those whose duty it is to direct the 
domestic scale of diet, and helpful with reference to the selection and 
variation of food for the poor. But all instruction of the kind should 
be both in form and expression as short, as clear, and free from 
technicalities as possible; without any parade, that is to say, of 
magnificent terms or profundity. The sort of text-book required is 
not a learned pundit’s treatise, completely over the head of the average 
student, written by a clever person for clever people; but such a work 
as Sir Henry Thompson’s last edition of Food and Feeding, which 
gives all the scientific advice that is in any way necessary in a concise, 
very readable manner, with, as I have already said, a sound knowledge 
of cookery underlying every sentence. The really useful scientific re- 
quirements of the case being thus amply provided for, the utterly un- 
necessary study of Human Physiology, and Science of Common Life 
(Chemistry), should be cut out; while out of the nine sections laid down 
in respect of Hygiene four only should be retained. And why this 
simplification of scientific work and concentration of attention upon 
cookery ? In order, I reply, to raise the value of the diploma, which, I 
maintain, should not only vouch for the thorough fitness of its holder as 
a teacher, but should carry on the face of it a perfectly reliable recom- 
mendation—a passport for acceptance in respect of any business em- 
ployment connected with cookery. At present this, as I have previously 
mentioned, speaking from personal experience, is not the case. The 
training is not nearly sufficient, and not always really reliable, owing 
to a great extent, no doubt, to the mistaken prominence given to the 
so-called scientific tests. In order that the teaching should be uniform 
and correct, a work by an acknowledged authority professing to lay 
down accurately the rules of the grammar of cookery is needed as a 
text-book for general adoption. By grammar, I mean, an analysis of 
all the processes which, brought together, form the foundation of the 
art—the ‘ABC,’ as I have called it. A primer of this kind could 
be compiled, with all the necessary teaching complete, in 150 pages. 
In connection with what the Board call the ‘ economics of the kitchen,’ 
a very necessary subject should be introduced—simple book-keeping— 
the kitchen accounts, wages, lighting, fuel, marketing, repairs, &c. 
For any business employment knowledge of this kind is essential. 
Lastly, the examinations should be conducted, and papers set, by 
persons possessing an intimate knowledge of the art both in theory 
and practice, for without perfect familiarity with the subject it is 
impossible to deal fairly with it, or pass judgment upon the merits of 
the candidates. I have seen papers containing questions of no par- 
ticular value in themselves as tests of knowledge which required far 
too much time to answer properly. It would have been very easy to 
have set better ones which could have been disposed of more rapidly. | 
A. Kenney HERBERT. 
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THE PHYSIQUE OF GIRLS 


A creat deal has been written within the last three years about 
the physique of boys, chiefly with a view to securing for them some 
kind of military training. To promote this object a text-book on 
military drill was issued by the Board of Fducation in 1902, and 
every effort was made, regardless of the age or sex of the pupils, to 
force the teachers in elementary schools to adopt it. Non-com- 
missioned officers were requisitioned from the various barracks for 
their instruction, and teachers, including old men and maidens, married 
women and spinsters, were taught to form squares and perform other 
feats drawn from a military source; even nuns and sisters of mercy 
were not excepted from the general pressure. To my knowledge 
many of these suffered severely in health from the over-exertion 
involved, so much so that the attention of more than one member of 
Parliament was drawn to the matter. Finally Dr. Macnamara, by 
a timely expostulation in the House of Commons, was responsible 
for the appointment of a departmental committee on drill, which 
resulted in the withdrawal of the military drillbook and the sub- 
stitution of the present more sensible handbook. Nevertheless, 
the question of physique is by no means disposed of by introducing 
a system of exercises, hall-marked as harmless, by a departmental 
committee, and the absence of common-sense precautions in the care 
of girls is largely due to the complete ignorance of men inspectors on 
the subject of girls’ health or physique. 

In Sweden, a much poorer country than England, I am informed 
that all the children who enter elementary schools are medically 
examined, and if they deviate in any way from the normal, say by 
slight curvature of the spine, or some other defect, they are put through 
a course of curative exercises before they are allowed to join the 
ordinary class. Every ordinary class in that enlightened country 
is taught by a specialist ; this means that the teacher has studied 
her subject for two or two and a half years, for eight or ten hours a 
day, and is well grounded in a knowledge of anatomy and hygiene, 
as well as proficient in the performance of certain exercises. 

I once had the privilege, shared with the five other women inspectors, 
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of passing one day at Madame Osterberg’s training college for physical 
exercises at Dartford, where the same methods prevail. 

All the students here intend to be teachers, and are subjected 
to a period of probation before they are regularly admitted, in order 
that none may leave the college with Madame Osterberg’s certificate 
who are not fully qualified mentally and physically for their import- 
ant work. I was told that as many as seven out of thirty candidates 
for admission had been rejected at the end of a few weeks in one 
term only. 

All the accepted pupils must for two years be under Madame 
Osterberg’s own eye; the diet, the mental equipment, the moral, 
as it were, of each, must be enlisted in the service ; the whole woman 
has to be considered, not only her muscular development in a certain 
direction, and for these reasons day pupils are excluded. The question 
of enlarging the college was under discussion, but it was not welcomed 
with enthusiasm, for fear that the admission of larger numbers might 
diminish the personal supervision considered necessary. 

Some further details may give a little idea of what this individual 
care involves. 

Each pupil is carefully measured in various ways three times 
a term, and other measurements check the results so obtained, both 
on entering and leaving the college. The régime covered, as I said, 
‘diet,’ and includes the question of clothing, hours of work, and 
subjects of instruction, while the latter involves a study of hygiene, 
anatomy, animal mechanics, and careful practice of graduated exercises 
and out-of-door games. 

Under a system such as this every teacher of physical drill in 
Sweden is herself instructed, and from teachers such as these every 
child in the elementary schools receives instruction, while every 
year sees a child put through a different set of exercises for which 
its physical development unfitted it the year before. Here, alas, 
it is far otherwise. Till quite lately there was a prevalent belief 
that anyone could teach drill, and even now England does not see 
its way to specialist teachers in the elementary schools, or to the 
same careful supervision of its children’s health which Sweden enjoys ; 
but good advice is given, women instructors are encouraged, and 
the older teachers are no longer subject to moral coercion to induce 
them to attend classes at the barracks. Nevertheless, how the isolated 
country teachers master the elementary knowledge required by the 
Board of Education is often a mystery to me. Sometimes, literally, 
their only instructor is the drillbook itself. Others have to give up 
the one holiday in the week and bicycle to some centre to attend a 
class, and, although a military system is not in force, the ease with 
which the services of a soldier can be obtained constantly leads to 
the practice of putting the class through the required exercises by a 
non-commissioned officer. What can the best of these men know 
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about a woman’s health, and how can he give advice on the all-impor- 
tant subject of clothing ? On such points his knowledge must neces- 
sarily be limited, and for this reason alone I am confident that women 
teachers should be trained by women specialists, and little girls should 
not be drilled by a man. 

Within the last three years I have found more than one infant class 
where children of from three to five years of age were put through 
some of the exercises considered necessary for recruits, and in a mixed 
school in Oxfordshire I was welcomed with a military salute by all 
the little girls. The provision of dumb-bells weighing three ounces 
for babies of three years old, and of others weighing six ounces for 
children of six years old, is so manifestly mad, that, on discussing the 
matter with the teachers, I found great sympathy with my views, 
and much willingness to introduce free play, running and jumping, 
in place of military drill for infants; their difficulty was invariably 
due to lack of freedom. The men inspectors required drill: it had 
been recommended or praised as the case might be in the last report ; 
what would be said in the next report if the babies were not drilled ? 
My readers will notice that in this matter the little boys suffer almost 
as much as the girls, for surely, with children of twelve years old and 
under, it is more important that the muscles which are cramped when 
sitting at desks, or those which will never develop at all in the sedentary 
atmosphere of school life, should be exercised, than that children 
should perform military manceuvres. 

By all means let the youth of the country be trained to arms 
at a later age, but let the public bear in mind that a child who follows 
the plough for many hours consecutively every day, carrying two 
pounds weight of clay on his hobnailed boots, will rarely remember 
‘to walk from the hips’ on the high road. This will remain true even 
if he attends a drill class twice a week at an evening continuation 
school. 

I cannot help thinking that the age of the child is frequently 
forgotten, when enthusiasts press that drill in elementary schools 
should be pursued with the definite view of preparing boys for the 
militia, volunteers, or the army proper. In the country it is exceed- 
ingly rare for the boys to stay at school after they are twelve years of 
age. If attendance at evening classes could be made compulsory, 
and if centres could be found for all the isolated country villages, 
military exercises would still be of little value before the boys were 
fourteen years old ; and we must remember that out of some six million 
children attending elementary schools in this country, at least half 
must be girls, and nearly two millions are under seven years of age, 
and rank as infants. In round numbers, therefore, two-thirds of 
the children are girls and infants, while the number of women teachers 

very far exceeds that of the men. 
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Surely the interests of these four million children deserve more 
general recognition. 

Surely women inspectors are more fitted than men for dealing 
with the questions that concern both them and their teachers. Yet 
there are only about ten women inspectors as compared with some 
300 men (see Whitaker, 1905). Is it too much to ask that some 
inspectors may be appointed from either Madame Osterberg’s college 
or from that started by her pupil Miss Stansfield at Bedford? I think 
it will be obvious from what I have said that, as the ordinary teachers 
have to add drill to their numerous subjects, and as a large number 
of them never receive more than twelve lessons to qualify them for 
imparting instruction, the importance of having specialists as Inspectors 
is undeniable. Trained women specialists for the special subjects 
of drill and cookery can now be easily obtained. Every country 
school should include these subjects in its curriculum, for they are 
intimately connected with the physique of the nation, but the ordinary 
staff should never be made responsible for giving the necessary instruc- 
tion in drill. 

If local authorities would spend less in scholarships and more 
on the teaching power of the schools, I believe the mass of children 
would benefit by the change. Travelling round a circle of schools 
one teacher would often be able to take four classes a day. This 
would mean twenty per week. If the burden of the country teacher 
was thus lightened, even without increase of her usually inadequate 
salary, the difficulty of getting teachers would be greatly simplified. 
We invent all kinds of artificial means of increasing our supply, and 
fail to see that, in this age of competition, there must be something 
seriously wrong when posts of regular pay and regular work go begging. 
Until a teacher’s life is made a happier life, no artificial supply will be 
great enough to satisfy the demand. 

I may perhaps be allowed here to reproduce a portion of a report 
sent in to the Board of Education some two years ago. The class it 


concerns was held at a pupil-teachers’ centre, and the instructor was a 
sergeant. 


The drill class has, Miss thinks, proved beneficial to the health of the 
girls, but I attribute this to the fact that any movements are preferable to 
taking no exercise whatever. The class I have seen in drill is, in my opinion, 
unsatisfactory and even dangerous. The extreme rapidity with which the 
exercises are taken, combined with the large size of the class, allows imperfect 
movements to pass unheeded, and an immense variety of attitudes is possible 
to the various pupils. When only one position is right, and no two pupils in a 
room are in a like one, it is undeniable that all except one must be in the 
wrong. The girls wear gymnasium dress, but the two of whom I made inquiry 
were wearing stays underneath it, and I have no hesitation in saying that, from 
the look of the remainder, there were probably not two girls without stays in 
the room. Will the Committee seriously consider what this means? Expen- 
sive stays are formed of real whalebone which bends, and such stays would, 
though disadvantageous, be less harmful than cheap stays ; the latter are formed 
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of artificial composition whalebone, which bends but little, and breaks or 
splinters easily. The exercises are very quickly performed to music; violent 
and hasty plunges forwards and backwards are made; if the stays of any girl 
were to break, the injury which might result from the accident is terrible to 
think of. These things cannot be investigated or remedied by men, and for 
this reason I strongly recommend that a woman should instruct the class. To 
a woman also the girls could explain when they were and when they were not 
fit to perform physical exercises; this is a very important point, as on many 
occasions drill should be excused altogether. Secondly, a dressing-room should 
be provided. A girl at this centre actually said that she could not walk through 
the streets unless she was wearing her stays ; if prejudice reaches this point the 
girls must dress at the centre. Finally, either they must discard stays or be 
refused admittance to drill; obviously this rule should be compulsory and not 
left to the discretion of ignorant parents. 


As it is, girls are bound to learn drill, but they are not bound 
to be suitably dressed, nor is there a sufficient safeguard that they 
are in a fit state of health on any particular day to be drilled at all. 

I will now take a few other points in connection with the working 
of our schools about which men are singularly ignorant, and from 
which girls are constantly made to suffer unnecessarily. In most 
schools far too much ‘ standing’ goes on. Girls are sometimes made 
to stand throughout religious instruction, that is from 9 A.M., to 
9.45; often this is followed by a reading lesson, and these are constantly 
given standing up. No doubt it is desirable that single children 
should stand for a few minutes when actually reading, but to keep 
the whole class standing is quite unnecessary. Even arithmetic is 
studied under these conditions, and where slates and not paper are 
used, the children are placed back to back (to prevent copying) and 
with one arm round the slate, using the other for writing ; this position 
twists the spine, and is tiring and indefensible from any hygienic 
point of view. I have never known a man inspector to object to it. 
Again, it is a customary punishment to make little girls stand on a 
form, sometimes with their hands on their heads ; this position is sheer 
cruelty, and must, I imagine, prove a strain on the heart. In an 
excellent article published in the National Union of Teachers’ Code 
for 1902, a doctor who is discussing fatigue says : 


That reminds me of a point thrown into relief by physiology: the great 
difference of effort between sitting and standing, especially in the child. To 
take one item alone. The amount of force which the heart has to expend in 
moving the blood each time it beats is much more than many think. It 
amounts to throwing the blood up half the height of this room. During an 
hour of sitting the heart of a child of ten needs to give 700 fewer beats than 
during an hour of standing. The easing of its work by simply sitting down is 
therefore very great indeed. 


Sensible advice of this kind is published continually in the Codes. 
The necessity of teaching the elementary laws of health, the desir- 
ability of cleanliness, and the necessity for fresh air are insisted upon 
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year after year, but the only inspectors who enter the country schools 
are men, and it is difficult, if not impossible, for them to realise the 
headaches, general lassitude and liability to faintness, from which 
so many girls suffer during the critical years of their lives. Where a 
mixed school is under a master, the dangers of this ignorance are 
again increased. Between the age of ten and eighteen all girls require 
great care and much watching, yet in the poorer classes, so far from 
being cared for themselves, girls are usually already responsible 
for the well-being of the younger ones. How many children are 
made crooked for life by carrying a baby incessantly out of school 
hours! The child’s arms are not strong enough for the burden, 
she hitches out a hip to help support the weight, or leans backwards, 
letting the baby rest on the front part of her body, and her own poor 
little inside gets permanently displaced, by physical exercise that 
has no counteracting cure by any process advocated in the Code. 
Yet I have heard a well-known man inspector say that, up to fourteen, 
the same exercises in drill were suitable for both boys and girls. No 
more dangerous doctrine can be preached to teachers. From ten 
years old onwards, the health of little girls varies enormously, and 
premature development is very common ; this is specially true with 
the underfed, overworked children of the poor. The difficulty of 
finding exercises suitable to a large class of girls only, excluding all 
question of boys, is much increased by this fact, and it really requires 
personal judgment and knowledge of no mean scope to choose exer- 
cises that will benefit every, and not injure any, child present. More- 
over, the teachers are already inclined to sacrifice the girls to the 
boys, though the small influences which tend in this direction are 
somewhat difficult to specify. There is, for instance, no apparent 
connection between arithmetic and physique, but because the Code 
inculcates that greater ‘leniency should be shown to girls than boys 
in arithmetic, and that the sums set should be easier,’ the result of a 
different standard of merit often leads to less intelligent teaching 
in the girls’ school, and to less attention being given to girls in the 
mixed schools, while it is difficult to prevent the inference being 
drawn by teachers that the instruction of girls is of less importance 
than that of boys. This particular clause has, in fact, outlived its 
raison détre. In old days, when the whole of every afternoon was 
devoted to needlework, the intellectual attainments of girls could 
not be expected to equal those of boys whose school hours were nearly 
double as long, but now that drawing or some other employment 
replaces needlework with boys, and only two or three hours a week 
are involved, no difference in standard is required, and I should be 
glad to have this recommendation omitted. To sum up, I would fain 
see the same standard of efficiency demanded in intellectual matters, 
but a different and special standard adopted in matters of hygiene. 
Just the opposite course is at present in vogue ; intellectual deficiency 
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is condoned, but the girls are made to do the same physical exercises 
as the boys. 

The one exception concerns games, and here the girls are really 
badly treated. 

The playgrounds are always larger for the boys; the clubs where 
they exist are always for the boys; no effort is made as a rule to 
systematise or organise games like hockey for the girls. All our 
methods tell more hardly upon the girls, as from the time they can 
walk their playtime is curtailed by minding the house or the baby; 
these occupations leave little opportunity for experiments or dis- 
coveries on their own account, or for the valuable education involved 
in getting in and out of scrapes. I have no hesitation in saying that 
the amount of play a little girl gets outside school hours is lamentably 
less than that of her brother. I drew attention to this matter in 
publishing some essays by children (National Review, November 1904) 
on ‘ How we Spent Last Saturday.’ 

Again, rational dress has been adopted for children of the upper 
classes for many years; most of these more fortunate little girls wear 
knickerbockers, not petticoats, under their skirts, and can be as free 
in their movements as boys of the same age. Needlework lessons 
could be made one means of introducing this desirable reform for 
all little girls, but we deliberately teach children of the poorer classes 
how to cut out the same kind of obsolete garments as those used by 
our grandmothers, heavy and inconvenient petticoats, &c. These 
are necessarily fastened round the waist, with all the weight pressing 
upon the most delicate portion of the body, and every movement 
of the child is hampered when wearing them. While upon the subject 
of clothes I must mention that, throughout my professional experi- 
ence, I have only once come across a country school where there was 
any means of drying the children’s wet things in bad weather; even in 
town schools such provision is very rare. Hot-water pipes should 
invariably be carried through the cloak-room, and open fireplaces 
or stoves in all cloak-rooms in the country schools should be obligatory. 
I cannot myself see why, if children arrive without a change of shoes 
and stockings, they should not be made to sit barefooted in school. 
Or wooden clogs might be provided filled with hay ‘to keep the poor 
little cold feet warm during school hours; the objection of English 
parents to bare feet would thus be overcome. It is really pitiful, both 
in town and country, to see children arrive dripping wet, and to 
know that they must remain in this condition for the remainder of 
the day. It is true the teachers have the option of closing a school, 
and of sending all the children home, but this is not possible every 
time it pours with rain. 

Lastly, both teachers and inspectors are unanimously in favour 
of making children sit with their arms crossed. A consumptive 
tendency and narrow chests must be much encouraged by this per- 
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nicious habit, and another drawback is constantly associated with it ; 
the child is made to rest its elbows on the desk, this hunches the 
shoulders to a level with the ears, and the position for any length 
of time must cause it great discomfort. Teachers trained on the 
Swedish system object almost equally to the alternative plan, that 
of making children sit with their arms behind them. In my opinion 
no uniform attitude is desirable, particularly with girls. To sit 
exactly like your neighbour is as unnatural as to think exactly like 
her, and must be most wearisome if imposed for many hours a day. 
Indeed, I am convinced that more latitude in the matter of discipline 
is desirable throughout our elementary schools, though no doubt the 
large classes make this a difficult matter to introduce, without loss 
of outward comeliness ; but my contention is that rigid rules can never 
be applied on a wholesale scale without causing great hardship to 
many of the more delicate children, and that a child should not be 
rebuked if it ventures to turn its head, or to shift its position an inch 
or two to the right or left : while it is hardly necessary to explain that 
no physical exercise occupying a child for one hour per week can 
counteract the harm done by making it sit with crossed arms for 
perhaps an hour per day. 

The space at my disposal is too limited to give further details 
on these matters, and it is with reluctance that I omit statistics on 
points connected with the buildings rather than the instruction. 
Questions which concern the type of desk constantly in use, the 
deficiency of heating apparatus, and the deplorable lack of fresh air 
would require an article all to themselves. 

The condition of many of the school premises in London has been 
brought to light by the London County Council, and the question 
of feeding the children is already before the public. I have only 
to add that until women inspectors are appointed in numbers bearing 
some proportion to the men, it will be impossible for questions which 
vitally affect girls to receive proper attention. A tradition survives 
among inspectors that their duties are limited to obtaining a certain 
fixed minimum of results, and the health of the child is looked upon 
as an accessory, or even as no part of their work ; this is a great mis- 
take. 

Country schools have one enormous advantage. It is quite 
impossible for one teacher to take every class at the same moment, 
and the consequence is that children are often obliged to teach them- 
selves, have greater freedom, and are allowed more individuality. 
To my mind they gain in strength, both physically and mentally, by 
this wholesome and inevitable neglect, and the discipline that results 
from trusting them to work alone is of infinitely greater value than 
the uniformity of behaviour so gratifying to the military spirit, but 
which depends upon the presence and incessant vigilance of the 
teacher, and ceases when his back is turned. 
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I will only add that to those who, like myself, believe discipline 
is a means to an end, and not an end in itself ; who realise that fidgeting, 
though disagreeable to a grown-up person, is not a moral offence, 
and may, in many cases, be due to physical causes over which the 
weaker children have little control ; to those in fact who love children, 
health must ever remain of more importance than attainments. I 
am in no sense unfriendly to the modern military spirit where older 
children are concerned, but I would urgently plead that the maternal 
and not the military spirit should be cultivated when we are dealing 
with little children. To obtain recognition of this essential quality 
I would sacrifice much of the external order which now prevails in 
elementary schools. The letter killeth. The spirit giveth life. 


K. Batuurst. 
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THE CANTINES SCOLAIRES OF PARIS 


Wiru the introduction of the Provision of Meals Bill into the House 
of Commons the question of Underfed Children enters again on an 
acute stage, and the minds of many persons who are perplexed by 
the difficulty of devising a scheme to meet the case, and are anxious 
for guidance and a precedent, turn again to the Cantines Scolaires 
of Paris. Mr. Birrell, in his speech on the second reading of the Bill 
(March 2), is reported to have said that the system of providing food 
for a considerable number of children by the Education Authority 
had been adopted for many years in Paris, and had worked exceedingly 
well. I hope to be able to show that, though the ‘cantine’ system 
has been effective in supplying good and cheap meals to children in 
a rather indiscriminate way, it has brought in its train the grave evils 
of extravagant expenditure of public money and a lowering of the 
standard of parental responsibility, and that the adoption of any 
similar system in London would be a serious disaster. 

A ‘cantine’ is a building attached to almost every school, or 
group of schools, which serves as kitchen and refectory for about 300 
children. The administration of the ‘ cantines’ rests with the Maire 
and a Committee of the Caisse des Ecoles in each of the twenty Arron- 
dissements into which Paris is divided. These ‘ Caisses,’ the earliest 
of which was founded in 1849, were first recognised by the law in 
1867, and the law of 1882 imposed on them a statutory obligation 
as institutions auxiliary to the schools. Their primary object was 
to encourage regular attendance at school by providing for children 
in want (‘ indigents ’) help of all kinds, such as clothes, shoes, books 
and stationery, &c., and by giving rewards and prizes to the best 
scholars. They were also to share, according to their means, in the 
cost of ‘cantines,’ country holidays, medical treatment, savings 
banks, and so forth. Their funds are derived from legacies and volun- 
tary donations, fétes, baths, concerts, and ‘ quétes’ at marriages. In 
1898 they amounted to 1,693,000 francs, or 67,7201. 

The ‘cantines’ grew up by degrees through individual initiative, 
and were at first nearly self-supporting, the payments for meals 
covering the cost of food, though the Municipal Council supplied the 
buildings and equipment. Gradually the custom spread of distributing 
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free meals to children whose parents were on the books of the Bureau 
de Bienfaisance (corresponding to our Poor Law Guardians) at the 
cost of charitable individuals or associations or of the Caisses des Holes, 
but these arrangements were incompicte and unorganised. In 1879 
282 schools had ‘ cantines’ attached, while 119 had none. In that 
year an inquiry was held into the whole question, and it was decided 
on the motion of M. Hérold, the Prefect of the Seine, to make the 
system of ‘cantines’ general, to organise them on uniform principles, 
and to make an annual grant of 480,000 francs for their support, the 
‘Caisses’ being expected to provide whatever was wanted over and 
above this sum. A proposal was discussed to give the meals free to 
all, but this was rejected on the ground of the great cost it would 
entail and the grave moral inconvenience of freeing parents from all 
responsibility for their children, and destroying the ‘ family spirit.’ In 
order, however, to avoid hurting ‘honourable susceptibilities,’ the 
tickets for either class of meals were to be identical, so that no one 
might know whether a child was getting the meal free or on payment : 
it was also provided that children might receive free meals whose 
parents were not on the list of the ‘ Bienfaisance.’ Other details were 
left to the decision of the Arrondissement. 

In the speech to which reference has already been made Mr. 
Birrell is reported to have said ‘it was difficult to ascertain what 
proportion of the meals were given gratuitously, but it was certain 
that a very large number were given in exchange for payment.’ | 
fear that this shows that Mr. Birrell’s attention has only lately been 
given to the subject, for information on this point is very abundant 
and accessible. Besides the two well-known reports drawn up to 
illustrate the scholastic section of the Exhibitions of 1889 and 1900, 
there are annual reports published by most of the Arrondissements, 
and also a series of memorials submitted to the Municipal Council 
with regard to the annual grants made to the ‘cantines,’ and the 
partition of the total amount among the twenty ‘Caisses.’ Most of 
these contain statistics of the number of school children, the number 
of meals distributed, free and paid for, the cost of the ‘ cantines’” 
and of each meal, and the Municipal subvention and other sources of 
income. And the burden of these memorials is a continuous wail over 
the growth of the expenditure, and especially over the rising proportion 
of free to paid meals. In 1880 the ratio was 33 per cent. ; in 1886 it 
was 37 per cent.; in 1888 it was 43 per cent. In 1892 it had grown to 
56 per cent., and in 1898 to 63 per cent., thus exactly reversing the 
proportion at starting, when free meals were one third of the whole, 
whereas now they were two thirds. Meanwhile the total number of 
meals was growing with alarming rapidity. In 1886 they had been, 
in round numbers, 4,660,000, and in 1888 5,640,000. In 1892 the 
total had risen to 6,970,000, and in 1898 to 9,230,000; that is, they 
had doubled in twelve years. The Municipal subvention rose at a 
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corresponding rate from 480,000 francs in 1880 to 600,000 in 1890, 
and to 1,017,000 in 1899. In that year the Municipal Council felt 
obliged to look its obligations fairly in the face, and appointed a 
Commission to consider a report on the question. The reporter of 
the Commission, M. Deville, pointed out that the number of paid 
meals was still decreasing and the number of free meals increasing, 
having reached in one case as high a ratio as 80 per cent. ; and that 
they are not most liberally given in the poorest Arrondissements. 
They are, he said, too easily granted, so that families consider that 
they have a right to receive them. He urged that a limit must be 
put to the ‘sacrifices of the town’; and the Council, agreeing to this, 
decided for the future to restrict its grant to the ‘ cantines’ to one 
million francs, or 40,0001. 

In consequence of this decision the number of meals has remained 
but little altered since 1900, the only change being where economical 
management made it possible to provide more meals for the same 
money. But the displacement of paid by free meals still goes on. 
In its reports for 1904 the Fifth Arrondissement returns 13,395 more 
free meals than in 1903, and 1,040 fewer paid meals. The Eighteenth 
shows a decrease of 92,528 paid meals since 1903, and an increase of 
197,604 free meals. The Nineteenth reports that the ratio of free 
meals, which was 27 per cent. in 1901, had risen in 1904 to 38 per cent. 
(This is one of the only three Arrondissements in which the number 
of paid exceeds the number of free meals.) Finally, for the whole of 
Paris in 1905 the ratio of free meals to paid had risen to 65 per cent. 

At the same time the Municipal Council in 1900 and again in 
1902 complained loudly of the failure of the Caisses des I'coles to 
contribute anything material from charitable sources to the expenses 
of the ‘cantines.’ In 1900 their reporter, M. Deville, wrote that eleven 
‘Caisses ’ contributed nothing at all, five or six gave only ridiculous 
sums (‘subventions dérisoires’), and only two, the Fourteenth and 
Righteenth, gave anything worth speaking of. The sums thus contzri- 
buted have varied from year to year between 5,000 francs as a minimum 
and 36,000 as a maximum, and in 1900 amounted to 28,000. Up to 
1880, as we have seen, the cost was divided between paying parents 
and voluntary subscriptions ; but when the Municipal Council stepped 
in so liberally the subscriptions were mostly withdrawn, or diverted 
to other benevolent objects favoured by the Caisses. But the Eighth 
Arrondissement is the most striking example of the general rule that 
when the rates come in at the door, charity flies out at the window. 
This is the wealthiest part of Paris, the well-known area surrounding 
the Madeleine. It has very few elementary schools, and up to quite 
lately it had no ‘ cantines’ at all, as the Caisse made its own provision 
for meeting whatever poverty existed ; but in 1905 we find it re- 
turning 1,165 of its 1,732 children as ° indigents,’ and applying for and 
receiving a grant of 1,447 francs from the Council. 
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In order to bring the Caisses to a livelier sense of their duty towards 
the ‘cantines,’ the State Council passed a resolution to the following 
effect in May 1903: 

Considering that the Caisses des Ecoles were instituted as public establish- 
ments . . . with the object of encouraging and facilitating attendance at 
primary schools ; that, while their function consists in distributing either re- 
wards or succour to indigent school children, such distribution is only a means of 
ensuring school attendance—the sole end for which they were instituted; from 
this it follows that they are not benevolent bodies, but auxiliary school 
establishments. 


This positive limitation of their duties has been much resented 
by the Caisses, but it remains unmodified, and it has an important 
bearing, as I shall show later, on the question of setting up similar 
establishments here. 

To sum up the financial position in a few round figures. The 
‘cantines’ cost, on an average during the last five years, a little 
under 1,400,000 francs, and they distributed rather over 10,000,000 
meals, costing on an average 13 centimes each. Of these, two 
thirds were free and one third paid for. To meet this expenditure of 
nearly 1,400,000 francs, they received one million (or 40,0002.) from the 
Municipal Council, 360,000 from payments for meals, and about 
25,000 (or 1,000/.) from the voluntary funds held by the Caisses. 

How did this great increase in expenditure and the number of 
meals come about? This is a question on which the official reports 
throw very little light. The increase, it is obvious, is almost entirely 
in the free meals ; for the number of paid meals was over 3,000,000 
in 1886 and is only a little larger now, while the free meals have risen 
from below 2,000,000 to over 6,000,000 in the same time. The increase 
in the school population has not been great, considering the large 
number of new schools that have been built and the improvement in 
attendance. The roll was 148,000 (including the Ecoles Maternelles or 
Infant Schools) in 1892, 155,000 in 1898, and it is returned as 172,000 
in 1905. But the official reports make no reference to this in trying 
to explain the growth of expenditure : the one point they fasten on 
is the imperfection of the inquiry into the circumstances of parents. 
The practice appears to vary in different Arrondissements. The Com- 
mission of 1902 reported that in some cases the inquiries are made 
only by the head teachers; in some the applications go straight to the 
Maire and the Committee of the Caisse ; but in the Nineteenth Arron- 
dissement, which is held up to imitation for the general superiority 
of its system, the parent’s application is made first, in writing, to the 
head teachers, who send it to the Maire: if they support it, per- 
mission is at once given to receive free meals; if they oppose it, a 
member of the Committee is charged with the investigation, and the 
decision follows on his recommendation. 

It is clear that the inquiry is very superficial, and that it is 
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extremely easy to get on to the free list. We all know how hard it is 
to obtain accurate knowledge of the facts in such cases, but there is 
a special difficulty in the Paris procedure which is at once apparent 
to the experienced eye. In order not to wound the ‘honourable 
susceptibilities ’ of the applicant, the inquiry must be kept so private 
that no child at the table shall know whether his neighbour is paying 
for his meal or not. This renders nugatory one great means of getting 
at the truth which is largely used in London. Here, if a child tells 
the teacher that he has had no breakfast and will get no dinner at 
home, he tells it in the faces of the whole class, and the teacher very 
often asks if the children who live close to him can confirm it; or, 
again, if a boy is put on the list for meals, he is often told that the 
teacher trusts to his honour to report when his father has got work 
again, and in numerous instances this trust is justified, to the great 
benefit of the moral tone of the school. The children are not shy 
of making their wants known, and I have never heard of those who 
obtain meals being reproached or taunted with their poverty by those 
who are better off. An inquiry made secretly, the results of which 
are to be kept dark, cannot be a searching one, and I am surprised 
that Dr. Macnamara, whose experience of London schools must be 
much the same as mine, has advocated an imitation of the Paris plan. 
The London County Council also has adopted it in theory in its 
* experimental dinners,’ which are given, not for the object of feeding 
the underfed, but for the purpose of making the teaching of cookery 
more practical; but the theory has been upset by the practice, for 
here, our inquiries being openly made, every child in the school knows, 
er can know, who is being paid for by charity, and the farce of giving 
identical tickets to both classes of children is carried on in vain. 

It is curious that, with all the wealth of statistical information 
supplied, I can find nowhere in the reports any reference to the actual 
number of children who receive the meals. We have the total number 
of children in the schools and of the meals distributed, but we are not 
told how many children stay to the ‘ cantine’ dinner, and how many 
either go home to dine or bring their dinners with them. A few of 
the reports do, indeed, contain the number of ‘ indigent’ children. 
In 1905, out of 172,000 on the roll, 142,000 are returned as ‘ indigent’ ; 
but it is nowhere stated how the condition of ‘ indigent’ is acquired, 
and the figure is too large to represent those who are actually fed 
gratuitously, for then they would only receive about forty meals apiece 
in the year. The ‘cantines’ provide a meal for each school day, 
or 200 meals a year, and it may be presumed that children with free 
tickets use them every day they attend school. At this rate 6,000,000 
free dinners stand for 30,000 children, or perhaps, allowing for occa- 
sional absences, 35,000. We may therefore conclude, with some 
degree of probability, that this figure, or 20 per cent. of the whole 
number of school children, represents approximately those who are 
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fed at the expense of the public. Twenty years ago the number 
was only 9,000. 

In London we have at present about 30,000 children in our 
schools who are fed gratuitously at the cost of public charity, 
or from 5 to 6 per cent. of the whole number of children in those 
schools, and that only for about fifteen or sixteen weeks in the year, 
instead of the whole year. If the Paris system of ‘cantines’ is 
introduced in all its details, it may be presumed that the same causes 
will produce the same results. Our roll of necessitous children will 
then be raised to 20 per cent., or 150,000, in provided and non-pro- 
vided schools together. I have frequently acknowledged that our 
voluntary system of relief, in its present half-organised condition, 
does not completely meet the wants of London, and that some under- 
fed children fail to be caught in our net. But I am confident that 
all who know the schools as teachers and managers will agree with 
me that such a figure as 150,000 far exceeds the truth ; there are not 
anything like this number of children who can be classed as underfed. 
If the number stops there, and 150,000 children are fed on every school 
day throughout the year at a cost of 14d. a day, the cost will be 
187,500/. a year. If the cost of equipment, cooking, &c., is added, 
the price will be brought up, according to Mr. Blair’s calculation, to 
24d. a meal, and the total expenditure to over 300,000/., or about 
1%d. on the rates. 

But will it stop there? We have seen that, while the number of 
meals provided in Paris rose on a rapid gradient from 1880 to 1900, 
it has remained nearly level for the last five years, since the Muni- 
cipality imposed a limit on its grants and fixed them at 40,000I. a 
year. This they were able to do by adopting the principle that the 
‘cantines’ are not a benevolent institution, but a branch of the 
School-attendance Department. The dinners are not primarily in- 
tended to relieve necessitous children, but to keep them on the school 
premises during the recess between the morning and afternoon sessions. 
The Municipality can therefore as logically restrict the number of 
meals as they can the number of attendance officers. But if the 
system is introduced into London no such restriction will be possible. 
The school dinners will be provided, not to ensure a good attendance, 
but to relieve the wants of necessitous children. No arbitrary limit 
can then be fixed for the amount to be thus expended, which can 
only be governed by the extent of the distress to be relieved. The 
knowledge that the cost comes out of the rates will enormously increase 
the number of applicants, hundreds of thousands of whom will claim 
that, as they contribute to the rates, they have a right to share in 
any expenditure which is derived therefrom. Inquiry into the reality 
of distress, being made in secret, will necessarily be superficial and 
inefficient. To save parents from the shame of confessing poverty, 
the check of shame at being convicted of making fraudulent claims for 
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relief will be abandoned. A prospect of ever-increasing expenditure, 
pauperisation, and destruction of parental responsibility lies before us. 

To meet this contingency some people, among whom Dr. Mac- 
namara and Sir John Gorst are perhaps the most prominent, rely 
on a scheme for prosecuting the parent who can pay but won’t pay, 
and forcing him to pay, and the Bill provides for ‘ making a charge 
to recover the cost from the parent.’ It is remarkable that nothing 
of this kind is attempted in Paris. The lurid figure of the father 
who drinks away his wages and leaves his children to starve bulks 
largely in our literature on this subject, but is altogether absent 
from the Paris reports. Possibly this is due to the tenderness with 
which applications are treated, and the nominal character of the 
inquiry into them. But it also may be partly due to their conscious- 
ness of the impossibility of working such a scheme. The logical 
French mind is not so easily carried away by an idea as some of our 
loose-thinking philanthropists, who, seeing only the desired end, and 
not realising the means of reaching that end, are api to land in an 
impasse. As far as I have seen, no attempt has been made on this 
side to show how the prosecution and compulsion are to be carried 
out. The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children works well, 
but its efficacy lies chiefly in warnings and threats to the parents ; 
prosecutions are rare, and when successful turn more on marks of 
physical injuries than on the proof that the cupboard is bare. 
Reference has been made to the precedent of the Industrial and 
Reformatory Acts, but the process there is very elaborate. A child 
can be removed from parental care and placed in an industrial 
or truant school if he is beyond his parents’ control or is in danger 
of consorting with thieves and criminous persons. This has to be 
proved before a magistrate, before whom also evidence is given as 
to the family income; and the magistrate decides what part of the 
cost of maintenance the father is to pay, generally 6d. or ls. a week. 
If he fails to pay this he can be prosecuted, and the amount due 
recovered by distraint, or he is sent to prison in default. But how can 
this procedure be adapted to the class of cases we are considering ¢ 
Suppose the teachers and managers of a school are convinced that a 
child is not sufficiently fed, although the father is earning wages 
enough to support him properly, and they give him gratuitous meals 
at the school kitchen; suppose that, under a law to be enacted, an 
officer of the Education Authority is empowered to prosecute the 
father to recover the cost of those meals: what evidence can they 
produce to convince the magistrate that their belief was correct, 
and that there was actually no food in the house for the child on 
certain days, now past, when he was fed at school? The father and 
mother will both deny it, and the child, under their pressure, will 
admit that he told a lie, and was only trying to get two dinners 
instead of one, or a better dinner than he gotathome. Even if such a 
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prosecution did succeed once, it would never succeed again ; for the 
child, terrified by the prospect of the punishment he would get from 
such a father as the case assumes, would never again confess that 
he was ill-fed. The only result would be the complete failure of the 
school-dinner system in a class of cases where it is urgently needed. 

I trust that I have succeeded in proving the truth of the pro- 
position with which this article started—that to introduce the ‘ can- 
tine’ system of Paris into London would lead to an immense and 
ever-growing expenditure, far exceeding what is necessary to provide 
food for necessitous children, and would greatly weaken the sense of 
parental obligation. And there is the less need for such an intro- 
duction because we have already in London and some other great 
towns, and can easily set up all over the country wherever it is re- 
quired, a system of providing meals through voluntary agencies and 
public charity, which, if properly organised, is capable of fully meeting 
in our schools the wants of all children who are insufficiently fed. It 
should co-operate with, not compete with or overlap, the province of the 
Guardians, as the Paris ‘ cantines’ do with the Bureau de Bienfaisance, 
but should leave them to deal with cases of absolute destitution, con- 
fining itself to supplementing the insufficient provision of food in 
homes where there is partial or temporary want. We have a certain 
number of large general associations which collect subscriptions from 
all parts and distribute them to the necessitous schools; and we 
have a great number of smaller local associations, a number which 
could be indefinitely enlarged, supported by persons interested in 
surrounding schools and sympathising with the wants of the children 
in their immediate neighbourhood. These combined agencies at 
present contribute as much, or nearly as much, as is known to be 
wanted, and could easily be stimulated to contribute more. On the 
other hand we have, in every school where necessitous children are 
known to attend, a committee specially created to deal with their 
wants, to draw up the list of applicants, inquire into the reality of 
their distress, and communicate with the Supply Association for the 
provision of meals. All that is needed is, first, for the Education 
Authority to have power given it, by the Provision of Meals Bill, 
to be the driving-wheel to set these two classes of bodies in motion, 
and the duty imposed on it of organising them so that there should 
be no excess or deficiency of food and no need of recourse to the rates. 
Secondly, the Bill should be modified in Committee by omitting the 
reference to ‘other children’; it should give this power as regards 
underfed children only, and should not impose on the Authority the 
unnecessary and onerous duty of providing for the children of parents 
who can afford to pay. With these two alterations, I trust that this 
Bill will pass into law early enough for the Authorities to prepare 
before next winter the machinery for putting it in motion. 

C. A. Extiort. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF HANNAH MORE 


Few historical figures have come down to us more awfully arrayed 
in the full terrors of respectability than that of Hannah More. Prim 
and grim, the stern apostle of a starched decorum, the very avatar 
of Mrs. Grundy, a sour Sabbatarian, whose narrow austerity branded 
every innocent pleasure as impious, and threw a chill even over that 
benevolence for which she was justly renowned—this is the sort of 
opinion which is generally entertained in the twentieth century about 
the half-forgotten celebrity of the eighteenth. But erroneous as it 
may be, the error is pardonable, for the same view seems to have 
been shared by some of her own contemporaries. In a letter to 
Wilberforce, in 1792, she tells him, with evident amusement, of a lady 
“who had given a very great children’s ball,’ where, ‘at the upper 
end of the room, in an elevated place, was dressed out a figure to 
represent me, with a large rod in my hand, prepared to punish such 
naughty doings.’ It is hard to realise that the original of this distorted 
picture was a bright particular star in a brilliant and cultivated 
society ; a woman who in youth had mixed in all the gaiety of the 
fashionable world, while resolutely keeping clear of its vices, and 
who sacrificed her later years to an unwearying benevolence, whose 
tenderest care was the welfare of children. 

She was born on the 2nd of February, 1745, at Stapleton in Glouces- 
tershire, her father being the master of a school in the neighbourhood. 
In 1757 her eldest sister Mary, who was then twenty-one, with her 
sisters Elizabeth and Sarah, opened a ladies’ school in Trinity Street, 
Bristol, taking Hannah and her younger sister Patty, who were then 
respectively twelve and ten years of age, as pupils. The school was a 
great success, and Hannah became a highly cultivated girl. Some- 
where about the year 1767 she made the acquaintance of a Mr. Turner 
of Belmont. He was a wealthy bachelor, considerably older than 
herself, and the owner of a fine estate near Flax Bourton in Somerset- 
shire. She is described as being at this time an exceedingly pretty 
girl, with delicate features and beautiful eyes. These characteristics 
she retained to the end of her life, as the portrait of her by Pickersgill 
in the National Portrait Gallery clearly shows. She became a con- 
stant visitor at Belmont, and in due course of time received from 
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Mr. Turner a proposal of marriage, which she accepted. She withdrew 
from her connection with the school, and made all preparations for 
her wedding. This, however, never took place. Three times was the 
day fixed, and as often, for some unintelligible reason, postponed by 
Mr. Turner. His affection for her seems to have been sincere, but he 
was a man of a curious and rather gloomy disposition, and his strange 
conduct may possibly be referred to some mental perversity. At last 
her friends interfered, and insisted on the engagement being broken 
off. Mr. Turner was very anxious to make a settlement upon her, 
and though for some time she declined to entertain the proposal 
she was finally persuaded by Sir James Stonehouse to accept an 
annuity of 200/. a year. This unfortunate affair did not interfere 
with the friendship and respect which Mr. Turner continued to feel 
for her ; and at his death he left her a legacy of 1,000/. But it probably 
left its mark on her ; and though she subsequently received two offers 
of marriage, she declined them both. 

It was, however, in another and happier way, a turning point in 
her life. The annuity gave her an independence which enabled her 
to choose her own career, and in or about the year 1773, in company 
with her sisters Sally and Patty, she made her first visit to London. 
Her deplorable habit of leaving her letters undated makes it extremely 
difficult to follow her movements; but she does not seem to have 
entered much into London society till 1774. She was then introduced 
to Garrick, whose interest in her had already been kindled by a letter 
of hers describing his performance of King Lear. They soon became 
fast friends, and through him she became acquainted with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, Mrs. Montagu, and the best of the intel- 
lectual people of the time. But her success was not limited to intel- 
lectual circles only, for fashionable society also yielded to the charm 
of this brilliant and beautiful woman, and welcomed her into its 
midst. This new life was a sheer delight to her, and she entered into 
it with a keen zest. Johnson, in his Johnsonian way, alternately 
petted and rated her, but his undisguised admiration of her provoked 
a good deal of amusement among her intimates. For this information 
we are indebted to her sister Sally, who was the wag of the family. 
In later life Sir James Stonehouse made a collection of her witticisms, 
to which he gave the name of ‘ Sallians.’ She published a couple of 
successful novels, on the strength of which she was nicknamed ‘ Prosey ’ 
in the family circle, Hannah’s nickname being ‘ Poetry.” In 1776, 
soon after the appearance of ‘Sir Eldred of the Bower,’ Hannah’s 
first publication, Sally writes to a friend, ‘If a wedding should take 
place before our return, don’t be surprised,—between the mother of 
Sir Eldred, and the father of my much-loved Irene ; nay, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu says, if tender words are the precursors of connubial engage- 
ments, we may expect great things ; for it is nothing but “ child ”— 
little fool ”—“ love,” and “ dearest.” ’ 
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Johnson having asked about the Bristol school, Sally gave him 
rather a racy account of its origin and growth. Whereupon he ex- 
claimed, ‘I love you both—I love you all five—I never was at Bristol. 
I will come on purpose to see you—what! five women live happily 
together! I will come and see you—I have spent a happy evening— 
I am glad I came—God for ever bless you; you live lives to shame 
duchesses.’ 

It is worth observing, perhaps, that two years later Johnson 
was making the same sort of fuss over Fanny Burney—his ‘ dear little 
Burney ’"—and her Evelina. The only mention, so far as I am aware, 
which Hannah makes of this young person is decidedly frigid. ‘This 
Evelina (i.e. Fanny) is an extraordinary girl; she is not more than 
twenty, of a very retired disposition; and how she picked up her 
knowledge of nature and low life, her Brangtons and her St. Giles’s 
gentry is astonishing.’ 

Hannah has been accused of flattering Johnson, on the strength 
of a vague statement of Boswell’s. Boswell, however, was scarcely 
an impartial judge, having been sharply rebuked by Hannah for 
accosting her in a tipsy condition at ‘a small and very choice party 
at Bishop Shipley’s.’ Moreover, it is clear from a letter of Sally’s, 
that on the occasion referred to Hannah and the Doctor were s mply 
chaffing each other. This soon became a recognised form of badinage 
between them ; and Hannah, writing in 1780 of a party where she had 
met Johnson, says ‘he scolded me heartily as usual, when I differed 
from him in opinion, and, as usual, laughed when I flattered him.’ 
‘I was very bold,’ she adds, ‘in combating some of his darling pre- 
judices.’ Indeed, she never hesitated to challenge the Doctor’s opinions 
when they seemed to her erroneous. She tells us of an occasion when 
‘Johnson was in full song,’ and she ‘ quarrelled with him sadly’ 
because he could see no merit in the Allegro, Penseroso, or Lycidas. 
Again Sally writes in 1776, ‘Dr. Johnson and Hannah last night 
had a violent quarrel, till at length laughter ran so high on all sides, 
that argument was confounded in noise ; the gallant youth, at one in 
the morning, set us down at our lodgings.’ These midnight frolics 
seem to have been rather frequent, as Hannah about the same time 
writes, ‘keeping bad company leads to all other bad things. I have 
got the headache to-day, by raking out so late with that gay libertine 
Johnson.’ The fame of her accomplishments soon spread. Garrick, 
declaring that the talents of all the Muses were combined in her, 
nicknamed her ‘Nine.’ An Oxford wit, when she was visiting Dr. 
Kennicott at Christchurch, carried the compliment a step further : 


Muses nine we had before, 
But Kennicott has shown us—More. 


From 1774 to 1779 was probably the happiest period of her life, 
though it was already faintly clouded, partly by her indifferent health 
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and partly by the religious scruples which so strongly coloured her 
later years. At her first entrance into London society she seems to 
have taken all it offered—dinners, routs, assemblies, and apparently 
even the more frivolous festivities : 


When Almack’s doors wide open stand, 
And the gay partner's proffered hand 
Courts to the dance. 


The reaction began soon, though it was not at first very violent. 
She still frequented theatres, but for some not very obvious reason 
she disapproved of the opera. ‘Going to the opera,’ she writes, 
‘like getting drunk, is a sin that carries its own punishment with it, 
and that a very severe one.’ Her personal experience of intoxication 
can hardly have been large; but perhaps the remark must not be 
pressed too severely. The truth of the matter probably was that, 
being utterly indifferent to music, she was thoroughly bored by the 
opera, and thus easily persuaded herself that it was sinful. In some 
other ways, too, the strictness of her ideas precluded her from sharing 
fully in the pursuits of fashionable society. In the first place she 
never played cards. She speaks of herself and Mrs. Montagu as being 
‘the only two monsters in creation who never touch a card (and, 
laughed at it [sic] enough for it we are).’ She was also a very rigid 
Sabbatarian. One Sunday when staying with some friends at Farn- 
borough, in company with Garrick, Lord Bathurst, the Kennicotts 
and others, she was alarmed by preparations being made for music. 
‘But before I had time to feel uneasy, Garrick turned round, and 
said, “Nine, you are a Sunday woman; retire to your room—I will 
recal (sic) you when the music is over.” ’ She even declined to dine 
out on Sunday, being, as Sally put it, ‘of the Christian faction.’ But 
if she withdrew to some extent from more frivolous amusements, she 
found ample compensation in the Conversation Parties promoted by 
Mrs. Montagu, the founder of the Blue Stocking Society, where, in 
her own phrase, ‘the conversation was sprightly but serious.’ At 
these she would meet, as she declared, ‘half the wits of the age’ ; 
and they were a real delight to her, though she shrewdly observed 
the difficulties arising from so many suns trying to ghine at once. 
Sometimes also she was invited to Mrs. Delaney’s ‘select parties, 
never exceeding eight, which are not elsewhere to be equalled.’ They 
usually included ‘My friend Horace Walpole,’ Lady Bute, Lady 
Leicester, Lady Wallingford, and Mrs. Boscawen. ‘They are all very 
far advanced in life and knowledge,’ she adds, ‘ and it is a great honour 
for such a young nobody as I am to be admitted.’ We hear that 
Mrs. Vesey keeps out dunces ‘because she never has cards’: and 
Mrs. Montagu frankly told Garrick that she never invited ‘idiots’ to 
her house. These intellectual gatherings may sound rather formid- 
able to the ordinary individual, but the skill of Mrs. Montagu and 
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Mrs. Vesey contrived to rob them of some of their terrors. Before the 
Blue Stockings came upon the scene, social intercourse of the more 
sober kind was practically limited to a forbidding function known 
as the Circle. Here every speaker had the whole company for an 
audience, and under this ordeal conversation either died in agonies 
altogether or became as stilted as a lecture. 


Where the dire Circle keeps its station, 
Each common phrase is an oration. 


Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Vesey put an end to this by breaking up 
their parties into detached groups, wherein talk could flow easily 
through natural channels. In The Bas Blew Hannah gives a spirited 
description of these assemblies, too long to be quoted in full, but a 
few lines will give an idea of it : 


Here sober Duchesses are seen, 

Chaste Wits, and Critics void of spleen ; 
Physicians, fraught with real science, 
And Whigs and Tories in alliance ; 
Poets, fulfilling Christian duties, 

Just Lawyers, reasonable Beauties ; 
Bishops who preach, and Peers who pay, 
And Countesses who seldom play. 


In such company as this the talk ought to have been good, and, 


if Hannah can be trusted, it was. It would be difficult to better the 
following account of a conversation between congenial spirits, which 
charms, not only by the spoken word, but by the unspoken thought 
which it reveals : 

What lively pleasure to divine 

The thought implied, the hinted line, 

To feel Allusion’s artful force, 

And trace the image to its source ! 

Quick Memory blends the scatter’d rays, 

Till Fancy kindles at the blaze ; 

The works of ages start to view, 

And ancient wit elicits new. 


Moreover, she truly insists on the value of that sometimes neglected 
element of conversation, the art of listening : 


Yet if one gracious power refuse 

Her gentle influence to infuse ; 

If she withhold the magic spell, 

Nor in the social circle dwell ; 

In vain shall listening crowds approve, 
They'll praise you, but they will not love. 
What is this power you’re loth to mention, 
This charm, this witchcraft? °Tis Attention. 


Hannah, without doubt, was an excellent talker, but her wit was 
diffused through her conversation as a whole, rather than concentrated 
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in the bons mots so dear to the ‘ Wits’ of a generation before 
her. She writes to Mrs. Kennicott, ‘I was here under violent tempta- 
tion to make a pun; but my prudence got the better of my wit: 
do not think it was because my wit was weak, but because my 
prudence was strong.’ Puns, indeed, were hardly her strong point. 
Walpole once at a party proposed that anyone who mentioned Ministers 
or Opposition should be fined half a crown. Hannah added ‘that 
whoever even mentioned piicoal, or a foxskin mu//, should be con- 
sidered as guilty ’—rather a sorry joke. Her remark on hearing 
of the rejection of the Catholic Bill in the House of Lords by a majority 
of thirty-nine was much better. ‘Then we have beaten the Romanists,’ 
she said, ‘ with forty stripes save one.’ 

She objected to card-playing on moral and religious grounds, but 
she also deplored its anti-social effect of paralysing the conversation 
in which she took so much delight. Horace Walpole bitterly resented 
the invasion of Whist. Writing to Mann on the 23rd of December, 
1742, he says, ‘ the only token of this new kingdom is a woman riding 
on a beast, which is the mother of abominations, and the name on the 
forehead is Whist.’ Hannah also laments that society had been 


overrun 
By-Whist,-that desolating Hun ; 


adding that this, with Faro and Quadrille, had injured not only morals 
but manners : 


If noxious Faro’s baleful spright 
With rites infernal rule the night, 
The group absorb’d in play and pelt, 
Venus might call her doves herself. 


We are suffering now from a certain recrudescence of the same 
fever, but Hannah’s reproach would be no longer in point. Venus 
nowadays would not require her doves to be called at all; she would 
prefer to stay and play Bridge. 

Hannah's first play, Percy, appeared in 1778, and, incredible as it 
may seem to a modern reader, was a great success, bringing her in 
nearly 7501. Two subsequent tragedies, The Fatal Falsehood and 
The Inflexible Captive, were not so successful; and her publisher 
Cadell told her that she was ‘too good a Christian for an author.’ 
This criticism was curiously falsified in the future ; for nearly all her 
subsequent works had large sales, and she died worth 30,0001. 

The death of Garrick, on the 20th of January 1779, was a great 
shock to her life, and it produced an impression from which she never 
fully recovered. She spent a great deal of time subsequently with 
his widow, helping her with many tender ministrations, which were 
all the more welcome as Mrs. Garrick was a foreigner and a Roman 
Catholic. Hannah did not give up society altogether, but she began 
to drop its more exacting festivities. She writes from Mrs. Garrick’s 
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house to one of her sisters, ‘ My way of life is very different from what 
it used to be; you must not, therefore, expect much entertainment 
from my letters.’ Her health, too, which was never strong, began to 
trouble her, and she found the whirl of society becoming oppressive. 
She illustrates this by a story of young Lord Falmouth, whose mother 
said that she wished him to fall in love. To which he replied that it 
must be with a country girl, for London women did not stand still 
long enough for a man to fall in love with them. 

To this period belongs the commencement of the most interesting 
friendship of Hannah’s life, her friendship with Horace Walpole. 
This is usually placed in 1781; but it must have been somewhat 
earlier, for, as we have seen, she writes in 1780 of ‘ her friend Horace 
Walpole.’ This letter too was evidently written quite early in the 
year, for it mentions that Beauclerk (who died in March, 1780) was 
then dying. Walpole was then about sixty-two, and growing more 
fastidious every year. He would not have tolerated for a moment 
the company of anyone who was really priggish or austere ; and his 
warm affection for Hannah shows conclusively that she was neither. 
This friendship, too, was extremely wholesome for her, Walpole being 
just the corrective needed to temper the religious prejudices which 
were beginning to throw a chill over her life. But to her Evangelical 
friends it appeared as a deplorable blot on her scutcheon. Roberts, 
the editor of her Memoirs, is much exercised by it. ‘ It is,’ he says, 
‘on such a subject a painful employment to particularize, but the 
long and animated correspondence carried on between Hannah More 
and Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, seems to require 
some explanation, and perhaps apology.’ He does not in fact attempt 
either one or the other. He merely abuses Walpole in this fashion : 


It had been well if that pretender to good epistolary writing had erred 
only in supposing it to consist in a vacant vivacity of expression, the disdain of 
propriety, grace, and grammar, and a triumphant neglect of those rules of 
decent circumspection which, in unprivileged cases, it is customary to regard. 
Such mistakes imply only the union of defective judgment with blunted sensi- 
bilities; but it could belong only to a vicious constitution of mind to mistake 
vulgarity for vigour, and blasphemy for wit; to introduce religion only for the 
purpose of insulting it; to scatter abroad the scandals of private history and 
the profligate gossip of the great; to make, in short, whatever is serious, or 
tender, or lovely in life the perpetual theme of a flippant and heartless banter. 


The foolishness of this remarkable diatribe is quite priceless, but 
Walpole’s reputation may be left to take care of itself. The same 
critic, however, goes equally astray in his account of the facts of the 
situation. He tells us that 


so awed was this libertine in sentiment by the dignity and purity of Mrs. More’s 
character and demeanour that .. . the only banter with wh ch he ever ventures 
to assail her was that of addressing her by the title of Saint, or Holy Ha: nah, the 
cheap raillery of vicious and vulgar men, but which shows the yenera! impres- 
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sion made on the mind of this loose and light-minded person by the example of 
his correspondent, before whom his ribaldry was dumb and his ridicule con- 
founded. 


Horace was a gentleman, and though his later letters are full of 
the playful familiarity which intimacy warrants, he invariably treated 
Hannah with the consideration due to a lady. He had also a great 
respect as well as a great regard for her. ‘Miss Hannah More,’ he 
writes to Lady Ossory, on the 4th of November, 1786, ‘is the best 
of our numerous Calliopes ; and her heart is worth all Pindus.’ But he 
was not the least in awe of her; he roasted her mercilessly for her 
little religious pruderies, and his letters to her are as frankly expressed 
as those to Lady Ossory or Lady Aylesbury. Alluding to some verses 
which she had published anonymously he writes: ‘Since you are 
as modest as if your issue were illegitimate, I don’t know but, like some 
females really in default, you would stifle some of your pretty infants, 
rather than be detected and blush.’ 

Again, after touching on some forgotten scandal, he adds, ‘ I could 
titter @ plusieurs reprises ; but I am too old to be improper, and you 
are too modest to be impropered to.’ 

Having written a letter to her which in the ordinary course would 
have been answered on the Sunday, he explains : 


This is no plot to draw you into committing even a good deed on a Sunday, 
which I suppose the liberality of your conscience would haggle about, as if the 
day of the week constitutes the sin, and not the nature of the crime. But you 
may defer your answer till to-night has become to-morrow by the clock having 
struck one; and then you may do an innocent thing without guilt, which a 
quarter of an hour sooner you would think abominable. 


In another letter he writes : 


You are an errant reprobate, and grow wickeder and wickeder every day. 
You deserve to be treated like a negre; and your favourite Sunday, to which 
you are so partial that you treat the other poor six days of the week as if they 
had no souls to be saved, should, if I could have my will, ‘ Shine no Sabbath- 
day for you.’ Now, don’t simper and look as if virtue would not melt in your 
mouth. Can you deny the following charges? &c. 

I almost think [he wrote soon afterwards] I shall never abuse you again ; 
nay, I would not, did it not prove so extremely good for you. No walnut-tree 
is better for being threshed than you are. 


Walpole was probably right ; and in any case Hannah thoroughly 
enjoyed her castigation. In September, 1789, she writes : 


I comfort myself that you will counteract some part of the injury which 
you have done my principles this summer [by praising her verses] by a regular 
course of abuse when we meet in the winter. Remember that you owe this 
restorative to my moral health. Next to being flattered I like to be scolded ; 
but to be let quietly alone would be intolerable. 


This is quite an audacious challenge—Malo me Galatea petit— 
but without doubt they were much attached toeach other. On hearing 
that Walpole had injured his knee she wrote anxiously to inquire. 
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How you do scold me! But I don’t care for your scolding, and I don’t care 
for your wit neither—that I don’t—half as much as I care for a blow which I 
hear you have given yourself against a table, though you were above mentioning 
it. [She adds later]: I have not time to be half as pert as I intended ; but | 
live ten miles from the post, and that you should think I neglected to obey you 
for one post would not sit so easy upon me. 


Obviously she had no bad idea of flirting in a mild way, though 
both she and Horace were of an age to render this pastime fairly 
innocuous. She draws rather an interesting contrast between him 
and Sir William Pepys, the Lelius of The Bas Bleu. Leelius, it 
seems, was such a favourite with great and learned ladies, that in 
society he was usually buttonholed by one of them. ‘ Whereas 
Horace, liking nonsense talk better than to be always with the Greek 
(sic) and Romans, I sometimes get more than my share of him, as was 
the case at a most complete bas bleu the other night at Mrs. Vesey’s, 
where was everything witty and everything learned that is to be had.’ 
On this occasion Hannah got into a corner between Horace and 
Soame Jenyns, ‘ and was contented.’ 

Except for his love of freedom, Charles Fox and all his works must 
have been anathema maranatha to Hannah; but she pays a naive 
feminine tribute to his personal fascination. She was staying w-t’ 
Mrs. Garrick during the famous election of 1784, which shattered the 
Fox-North coalition. Fox was then canvassing Westminster with 
the active support of the Prince of Wales and the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire. Mrs. Garrick was a keen Pittite, and Hannah’s 
political sympathies, so far as she had any, were those of her hostess. 
‘But,’ she tells her sister, ‘ unluckily for my principles, I met Fox 
canvassing the other day, and he looked so sensible and agreeable, 
that if I had not turned my eyes another way, I believe it would have 
been all over with me.’ 

Her feeling for Walpole, however, was no mere society friend- 
ship, but a deep and enduring affection. Much as she admired his 
wit, his varied knowledge, his literary abilities, and his polished 
manners. she prized still more his kindness, his patience, his humane 
sympathies, and the real goodness of his heart; and though she 
deplored his unorthodox views, she recognised truly enough that he 
was in no sense an atheist. She was probably the only woman who 
ever exercised any religious influence upon him, and to please her he 
actually read Law’s Serious Call. Writing to him towards the close 
of his life, she ends her letter thus: ‘ Adieu, my dear Lord, you have 
many wiser, wittier, and better friends, but you have not a more 
attached or more faithful one than your’s, H. More.’ There can be 
no doubt that these words were sincere, and it is quite probable that 
they were also true. 

Walpole must incidentally have proved a useful counterblast to 
John Newton, with whom Hannah became acquainted in 1787, and 
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who subsequently exercised a powerful influence over her. This 
extraordinary man, after a stormy and dissolute youth, had drifted 
to the West Coast of Africa, whence, after some years of much hard- 
ship and suffering, he returned with the help of his father, and went 
into the slave trade. In 1755, at the age of thirty, he turned his 
thoughts to religious matters, was ordained in 1764, and became 
a prominent Evangelical divine. In his unregenerate days he seems 
to have been a perfect Boanerges of profanity, and was much im- 
pressed by his own proficiency in this accomplishment. Speaking of 
his voyage home he says: ‘I know not that I have ever since met 
so daring a blasphemer. Not content with common oaths and 
imprecations, I daily invented new ones; so that I was often seriously 
reproved by the captain, who was himself a very passionate man, 
and not at all circumspect in his expressions.’ 

The captain’s reproofs may have been the unwilling tribute of 
professional jealousy ; and in any case, the memories of this time 
clung to Newton to the last. When over eighty, he was urged by 
Cecil to discontinue preaching, but he exclaimed, ‘ What! shall the 
old African blasphemer stop while he can speak ? ’ 

He had read deeply in many directions, and he possessed a robust 
if somewhat vulgar humour. Like many converts, his views were 
extreme. He was bitterly opposed to Roman Catholicism, he regarded 
all amusements as sinful, and all religion which did not torture the 
believer as worthless—a doctrine on a level with the superstition 
that medicine is useless unless it is nasty. He had deepened the 
gloom of the unhappy Cowper, with whom, as he said, he had for 
six years ‘ walked pensively in the Valley of the Shadow of Death,’ 
and he produced a similar, though less serious, effect on Hannah, who 
was already predisposed to influences of this kind. After he comes 
into her life morbid self-tormenting gradually appears in her letters 
and journals. She begins to suspect evil in ‘ innocent employments,’ 
because they ‘detain her thoughts from heaven.’ In ‘ innocent 
relaxations ’ she sees a snare. Later on even charitable and religious 
works are brought under the same ban. She tortures herself because 
she cannot keep her mind fixed on God and eternity. ‘Oh, for more 
disentanglement from the world! more heavenly meditation.’ Then 
comes @ flash of more wholesome feeling. ‘I had rather work for 
God than meditate on Him’; and though she doubied the value 
of this inspiration, she practically carried it into splendid effect. Work 
of this kind was her real mission, as subsequent events abundantly 
showed. She had a certain bias towards that form of piety which 
sets faith before works, and religious observance before conduct. 
John Wesley perceived the danger which threatened her, and said 
to one of her sisters, ‘ tell her to live in the world ; there is her sphere 
of usefulness.’ Fortunately, in any real emergency her better instincts 
prevailed, and at the call of duty she went forth bravely inte the 
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turmoil from which she would so gladly have fled. Had it been 
otherwise she might have won the doubtful honours of an anchorite, 
but there would have been no Cheddar Mission. 

It is pleasant to turn from Hannah the gloomy victim of religious 
despondency to the brighter Hannah who did not shrink from honest 
human happiness ; the Hannah who could talk, and laugh, and coquet, 
or slyly hide her face, when Johnson blundered unwittingly into a 
broadness. In 1780 she paid a visit to Dr. Kennicott at Oxford, 
and here the fun was almost of a bank-holiday type. Each of the 
party took an animal nickname. Dr. Kennicott was the Elephant, 
his wife the Dromedary, her sister the Antelope, and Hannah herself 
the Rhinoceros. There is a short letter of hers to Mrs. Kennicott in 
the following terms: ‘ Dear Dromy, pray send word if Ante is come, 
and also how Ele does, to your very affectionate Rhiney.’ This is 
mild humour, no doubt, but it is eminently light-hearted. She also 
adds some critical ‘ notes on the above epistle, by a commentator of 
the latter end of the nineteenth century,’ which are quite amusing 
in a learned way. Here, too, is a brisk letter to Mrs. Kennicott in 
1787 : 

If I were in the ‘Palace of Truth’ I should say: Dear Mrs. Kennicott, 
How can you be so stupid as to mistake the meaning of my note, plain and 
perspicuous as it was? For I value myself on the clearness of my sense, 
which it would have been impossible for you not to have understood if you had 
had common understanding. But, dating from Hampton, I am compelled to 
say, my dear Mrs. Kennicott, I am vastly sorry my stupidity should have given 
you so much trouble. I am sure I must have expressed myself very ambigu- 
ously—the fault I am most apt to commit. I often lament the want of 
perspicuity in my expressions; but if all my readers had your sagacity and 
penetration it would less signify. Now which manner do you like best— 
obliging lies or offensive truth? Lying for ever, I say! It is agreeable to 
wicked nature and soothing to self-love. 


It is plain, indeed, as she herself does not scruple to admit, that 
her natural taste was ‘rather on the side of levity and gaiety’ ; and 
even from a serious point of view she thought that gaiety might be 
employed as ‘an honest bait’ whereby people might be ultimately 
induced ‘ to relish religion.’ 

From 1774 to 1785 she spent her time mostly between Bristol 
and London, or Hampton ; bat in the latter year her gradually growing 
desire to withdraw to some extent from society was carried into 
effect. She built herself a house at Cowslip Green in the parish of 
Wrington near Bristol, where she spent most of her summers. About 
two years later, being then forty-two, she adopted the title of ‘ Mrs.’ 
More. From this retreat she still keeps in touch with her friends of 
the gay world. She writes pleasant chatty letters to Walpole, telling 
him about her new life; how ‘from morn to noon, from noon to dewy 
eve’ she is ‘employed in raising dejected pinks and reforming dis- 
orderly honeysuckles.’ He, to be sure, is feasting on ‘ elopements, 
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divorces and suicides’ ; but since letters and newspapers ‘ now travel 
in coaches like gentlemen and ladies’ they do not come within ten 
miles of her hermitage. So she has ‘to be contented with village 
vices, petty iniquities, and vulgar sins.’ And the place, too, is not 
without a modest fame of its own, for in a little white house in the 
village John Locke was born. ‘ He did not intend to have been bora 
here, but his mother was on a visit when she produced this bright 
idea, and so bequeathed me something to boast of.’ 

It was from Cowslip Green that she and Patty, in 1789, with the 
financial assistance of Wilberforce, commenced the great work of 
their lives, the Cheddar Mission. A description of this undertaking 
would be outside the scope of the present article. It must suffice 
to say that they succeeded in reclaiming in hundreds the women 
and children of a district almost inhuman in its savagery, where some 
of the inhabitants lived in caves, and where no constable dared venture 
for fear of being murdered. However, in spite of all difficulties, 
schools and clubs were formed, and in two years the sisters were 
able to muster 517 school children for a great picnic on Callow Hill, 
one of the Mendip heights. 

In 1789 the other sisters gave up their school in Bristol, and built 
a house in Great Pulteney Street, Bath. This served as winter 
quarters for them all, while they used Cowslip Green as a summer 
residence. Hannah meanwhile had steadily continued her literary 
work, and with remarkable success. It had been largely of a religious 
or, at least, a serious character ; but in 1792, when the principles of 
the French Revolution and Tom Paine’s doctrines began to disturb 
the country, Hannah was strongly urged to write something to 
counteract them. After some hesitation she produced Village 
Politics, which she published under the pseudonym of ‘ Will Chip.’ 
This, which was the work of a few hours only, took the form of a half- 
humourous dialogue between Jack Anvil the Blacksmith and Tom 
Hod the Mason. The Mason is supposed to have been corrupted by 
The Rights of Man, but is of course converted by his steadier neighbour. 
It became extremely popular, and is quite good reading even now. 
Encouraged by the success of Village Politics, she started, in 1794 
or 1795, a series of ballads and stories called The Cheap Repository, 
with the same object in view. These were written in a popular style, 
and are remarkable as coming from such a source. But they run 
rather heavily, being overweighted by their didactic top hamper, 
and indeed are mostly sermons in sheep’s clothing. The Cheap 
Repository had an immense circulation, two million tracts being 
disposed of in the first year. But it was not a pecuniary success, 
and was abandoned in September 1798 when Hannah resumed her 
serious writing once more. 

In 1799 she became involved in a dispute with one Bere, the 
curate of Blagdon, in reference to the indiscreet zeal of one of her 
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schoolmasters. Hannah seems to have been entirely blameless in 
the matter, which has been styled, rather magniloquently, ‘ The 
Blagdon Controversy.’ The whole thing, however, was a storm in 
a tea-cup, and of no real public interest whatever. But the extra- 
ordinarily bitter feeling which it evoked is a useful illustration of the 
violent antagonism which Hannah’s schemes seem generally to have 
aroused. The local opposition which the Cheddar Mission at first 
encountered was intelligible. The farmer who told Hannah that 
‘the lower class were fated to be wicked and ignorant,’ frankly 
believed that religion simply made the poor lazy and useless ; and, 
as an employer of labour, was pardonably alarmed at the prospect 
of his ploughmen being turned from workmen into ‘saints.’ But 
it is not so easy to understand why the scheme should have met with 
so much hostility in the world at large. Methodists and Churchmen, 
‘the sectaries’ and ‘the high church bigots,’ the followers of Tom 
Paine and The Anti-Jacobin magazine, are all ranged against her. 
The malignity of this hostility blazes out in the charges (often mutually 
destructive) which from time to time were made against her. It 
was asserted that she had actually been arrested for seditious prac- 
tices. Another report said that she had an actor for a lover (the 
poor lady was over sixty at the time). She was accused of hiring 
two men to assassinate a clergyman who had attacked some of her 
charity schools, and of having conspired with Hadfield in his attempt 
on the King’s life. On the other hand she was said to be in the pay 
of Pitt, and to be ‘the grand instigator of the war by mischievous 
pamphlets ’ ; and finally that she had been concerned with Charlotte 
Corday in the murder of Marat.! 

This animosity can be partly, but only partly, explained. The 
Methodists disliked her because she attracted people from their 
meetings to the services of the Church. The common people dis- 
trusted her because they confounded her teachings with Methodism, 
of which many of them had a superstitious dread. A countryman 
declared that one of his apple trees, under which a Methodist had 
once preached, never bore fruit again. Churchmen were opposed to 
her because, though she protested her orthodoxy and devotion to the 
Church, they suspected her, not without reason, of leanings towards 
Calvinism. Her zeal for the abolition of slavery made her unpopular 
with one class, and her dislike of Catholic emancipation with another. 
Moreover her association with Wilberforce, whose opposition to the 


1 While the Blagdon controversy was raging some of Bere’s supporters posted up 
a placard at the Blagdon turnpike announcing the arrival of a menagerie, ‘ which 
may be seen, at any time in the day, in a new-built caravan, at the sign of the 
‘*Green Cowslip”’ in the parish of Wrington. The collection consists of five female 
savages (the Misses More) of the most desperate kind, one black bear (Bere), which 
they wounded with a poisoned dart while he was guarding his young ones,’ &c. 
This piece of stupid brutality shows the spirit in which the controversy was conducted 
on Bere’s side. 
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war with France caused him to be regarded as a Little Englander, 
may have helped to swell the popular disfavour towards her. But 
beside these causes there must have been something in her personality 
to kindle the bitter dislike which she aroused in many quarters ; and 
it is difficult to resist a suspicion that her zeal was rather aggressive 
at times. This can certainly be said of her sister Patty, who was her 
fellow-worker in Cheddar. Patty was a lady of strong opinions who 
had no hesitation whatever in expressing them ; and it is clear from 
her Mendip Annals that she was often bigoted and high handed 
in her dealings with the flock. 

In 1801 Hannah left Cowslip Green and built herself a larger 
house at Barleywood, about half a mile out of Wrington ; and shortly 
afterwards her sisters parted with their house in Bath, and joined 
her. We hear of Barleywood also as the playground of another 
literary genius, the future Lord Macaulay. Zachary Macaulay had 
married a Miss Mills, who had been a pupil, and afterwards an assistant 
in the Bristol School. Hannah having called one day at the 
Macaulays’ house was met by a small, fair-haired boy, who politely 
informed her that his parents were out, but begged her to come in 
and have a glass of old spirits. When asked why he gave this startling 
invitation, the child explained that he had taken the idea from 
Robinson Crusoe. Hannah was much amused by the incident, and 
made a great pet of the boy. He would stay for weeks at a time 
at Barleywood, where the kind old ladies took the greatest care of 
him, mentally and physically, joining in his studies, and seeing that 
he got plenty of air and exercise. The Barleywood establishment 
continued unbroken till the death of Mary in 1813. Elizabeth died 
in 1816, Sarah in 1817, and Martha in 1819. Hannah continued 
to live on at Barleywood, but her health gave way seriously, and she 
had dangerous illnesses in 1820, 1822, and 1824. In 1828 she dis- 
covered that her servants had taken advantage of her feebleness to 
indulge in all sorts of peculation and disorder, and accordingly she 
broke up her establishment for the last time, and retired to 4, Windsor 
Terrace, Clifton, where she died peacefully on the 7th of September, 
1833. Even to the last she retained some of her old light-hearted- 
ness. When she was eighty-one she wrote a mock heroic poem on 
seeing a dead pig being dragged up the hill to her house. It began: 


The saddest sight that e’er was seen 
Was Piggy rolling up the green. 


Two years later, in recognition of the kind attentions which she 
received from her many friends, she playfully drew up ‘A Sketch 
of my Court at Windsor Terrace, 1828.’ In this, among other names, 
the Duke of Gloucester, Sir Thomas Acland and Mr. Harford appear 
as ‘my sportsmen.’ ‘Miss Roberts’s my counsellors, not solicitors, 
for they give more than they take’; and, finally, ‘ Mr. Cadell [her 
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publisher] accoucheur to the Muses, who has introduced many a sad 
sickly brat to see the light ; but whispers that they must not depend 
on a long life.’ In one of her last letters, written in her eighty-eighth 
year, she congratulates a friend on his new book, in which she is 
‘enchanted to find powerful reasoning and profound reflections so 
frequently diversified by the brilliant, the sprightly and the gay.’ 

The serious side of her character came so prominently forward 
in her later life as to obscure to a great extent its lighter side. But 
her contemporaries were fully aware of it. Sir William Pepys, writing 
to her in 1817 says, ‘ I wonder whether your grave and serious pursuits 
have entirely destroyed in you that relish for pleasantry, though a 
little foolish, which you once possessed.’ To which she replies, 
“I really can say that age, as far as I can judge, has in no degree 
subdued the natural gaiety of my temper, and I hope it is no infringe- 
ment on better things, that my taste for humour, and a sort of sensible 
nonsense, is no whit diminished.’ She was then seventy-two. But 
Sir William must have known that this ‘ relish’ was not extinguished, 
when he told her the story of the father asking his daughter why she 
did not wear her ring. ‘ Because, papa, it hurts me when anyone 
squeezes my hand,’ was the reply. ‘What business have you to 
have your hand squeezed?’ ‘Certainly not, but still you know, 
papa, one would like to keep it in squeezable order.’ 

To understand her aright it is necessary to remember that there 
were two distinct strains in her character; on the one hand, the 
bright intellect, warm heart, and blithe spirits, which drew her towards 
a world of wit, learning, and literature, and on the other, the stern 
Puritanism, derived perhaps from her grandmother, which bade her 
shun this world and all its works as deadly to the welfare of the soul. 
These two strains, though often intertwisted, were never interfused, 
and her whole life was the arena of a struggle between them. In 
the end the mastery of the graver side was complete ; but the other, 
though subdued, was not extinguished, and undoubtedly helped 
to brighten the gloom which sometimes threatened to overwhelm 
her. One of the results of this conflict was the feverish piety into 
which she was often plunged. The conquering Puritanism knew no 
mercy in its hour of victory, and would drive her into fits of abject 
self-torture and remorse. Under the obsession of these moods her 
religion became almost as nauseous as Newton’s. Moreover, as often 
happens, the inevitable reaction brought with it a certain complacent 
self-righteousness. 

In a letter to one of her sisters she says, ‘ I have just been requested 
to promote a subscription for poor Maty’s widow, who is left in great 
distress ; but what little I do I had rather do from my own purse, 
than by applications. I must not remember that he disliked me, 
and did me whatever little ill turn he could in his Review.’ So, too, 
in reference to her will, she notes in her journal that she ‘ made it a 
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point to leave a legacy to the Bath Hospital, as a mark of my forgive- 
ness to those governors who received from Spenser the wages of 
iniquity, with a view to inflict public disgrace on me. Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.’ 

There is an unpleasant ring about these passages. But though 
the taint was there, it never got very deep; and, on the whole, she 
seems to have been unusually free from this sequela of religious 
debauchery. 

Her didactic zeal often shows a certain lack of discrimination. 
She is so eager to drive home her moral, that she is not too particular 
in the selection of her arguments. Every conceivable plea is pressed 
into service, with the result that the case is often overstated, while 
the arguments at times display a curious incongruity. Thus, after 
deploring (in Calebs) the indelicacy of the female dress of the age, 
she adds, as an inducement to reform : 


Oh! if women in general knew what was their real interest; if they could 
guess with what a charm even the appearance of modesty invests its possessor, 
they would dress decorously from mere self-love, if not from principle. The 
designing would assume modesty as an artifice; the coquette would adopt it as 
an allurement; the pure as her appropriate attraction; and the voluptuous as 
the most infallible art of seduction. ’ 


Clearly this argument proves too much; and, as Sydney Smith 


pertinently observes, ‘If there is any truth in this passage, Nudity 
becomes a virtue ; and no decent woman for the future can be seen in 
garments.” 

Her outlook was often narrowed by her religious prejudices, but 
these did not stifle her vigorous common sense. They did not blind 
her, for instance, to the fact that ‘ vulgar people will be vulgar in their 
religion,’ or that ‘ the failings of the Fathers’ were ‘a plentiful crop.’ 
When the religious movement in Cheddar threatened to develop some 
of the usual excesses of revivalism, she put her foot down promptly, 
and refused to publish an edict against ‘the sin of wearing flowers,’ 
or to countenance any morbid objections to matrimony. She was 
fully alive to the danger of over-educating the poor, and indeed did 
not even allow writing to be taught in her Cheddar schools. 

Thirty years later, as she reminds Wilberforce, the tide of public 
opinion was running violently in the opposite direction, and all the 
poor were to be turned into scholars and philosophers. Naturally 
enough they were unable to assimilate their new intellectual diet, 
and Hannah tells how a little girl in a neighbouring parish, on being 
asked what she learnt, answered ‘I learns gography and the harts 
and senses.’ 

Though by no means a great poet, she had a real poetical sense 
and her defence of Lycidas (fancy Lycidas requiring an apologist !) 
against Johnson shows that she was ready to do battle for it if neces- 
sary. But she had some severe limitations, which were partly due 
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to the practical bent of her character. Speculative science had no 
attractions for her. She held that the proper study of mankind is 
Man, and, in The Bas Bleu, is impatiently scornful of the students 
of nature. Romances ‘have the deadly sin of not interesting’ her, 
and she turns with relief from Dryden to the human passions of 
Shakespeare and the common sense of Pope. She does not care for 
music ; and though she was delighted with Walpole’s invitation to 
Strawberry Hill, she was bored by the ‘ virtu and antiquarianism ’ of 
the place. She has ‘ no great appetite,’ she tells her sister, in reference 
to some letters of Henry the Fourth, for ‘ anything merely as being 
curious unless it has other merits.’ Even Oxford, with its historic 
associations, its architecture, its old-world interest, seems to have 
had no message for her. In a letter to Mr. and Mrs. Huber, written 
in 1820, she says, ‘I am a passionate admirer of whatever is beautiful 
in nature or exquisite in art.’ If this be so, she certainly dissembled 
her love most successfully throughout her life. But probably the 
remark may be taken as merely rhetorical ; for she nowhere displays 
any genuine interest in art, and she did not really admire nature 
outside her own garden. Broadly speaking, her two absorbing 
interests were religion and intellect, and though with her as with 
many others they were not always comfortable yoke-fellows, she was 
thoroughly in earnest about each of them. Indeed it is the rivalry 
between the two which makes her life such a picturesque patchwork ; 
and we may feel that Walpole was not far wrong when he wrote to 
her in tender appreciation : ‘ Adieu, thou who mightest be one of the 
cleverest of women if thou didst not prefer to be one of the best! 
And when I say one of the best, I have not engaged my vote for the 
second.’ 


NoRMAN PARSON. 





THE INDIVIDUAL VERSUS THE CROWD 


Tue old idea of a crowd was that it consisted of a conglomeration 
of individuals, each independent, each with a set of opinions of his 
own different in many respects from his neighbour’s opinions. It 
was supposed that the opinion of the crowd, as a whole, was the 
resultant, or rather, perhaps, was a common factor, of the opinions 
of all individuals in it. In so far as the opinions of the in- 
dividuals were mutually opposed they were conceived of as 
neutralising one another, whilst in so far as their opinions agreed, 
the sum of those agreements was conceived of as forming the opinion 
of the crowd. Under such an assumption public opinion would be 
formed out of individual opinions in agreement up to a certain point 
—opinions independently arrived at by each for himself and indepen- 
dently held. 

We now know that neither crowds nor public opinions are 
of that character; that while a crowd necessarily consists of a 
conglomeration of individuals, the opinion of the crowd is by no 
means determined by any general concurrence of individual minds. 
The opinion of a crowd is a kind of infectious passion which the com- 
ponent elements of it catch as they might the measles, which they 
did not possess before they joined the crowd, and which they may 
not retain after they quit it. The opinions of a man in a crowd are 
due to the mood into which contact with the crowd throws him, and 
last only so long as that mood lasts. It may happen, indeed, that 
the mood is permanently imposed upon him by the violence of its 
assault, and that he bears it, or at all events the traces of it, in his 
nature for the rest of his days; but oftenest the mood passes as 
quickly as it came, and the opinion evaporates with the crowd that 
generated it. Man the individual and man the crowd unit are two 
totally different creatures, and they act and react continuously upon 
one another, From the moment when a child first emerges from 
the bosom of its family and enters into relations with groups of 
children, he begins to be subject to the influences of the crowd, influ- 
ences which may be helpful or injurious to his personal develop- 
ment. The stronger the individuality the more does it resist this 
outside influence, but the very strongest is nevertheless subject to 
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it to a very considerable degree. Society, which is another name for 
the civilised crowd, makes it a business to impose its restraints upon 
every individual. What we call education is really much more the 
drilling of a child into the crowd organisation than the equip- 
ment of an individual with the means for pursuing an individual 
career. This fundamental fact appears to have been almost lost 
sight of in recent educational controversies ; that it was dimly per- 
ceived is manifested by the keenness with which the religious educa- 
tional question is being debated. That question, indeed, is funda- 
mentally not so much a question of religious dogma as of crowd 
crystallisation, and I propose in the present article to show how that 
is 80. 

A child, as soon as‘it emerges even for a brief time from the con- 
trol of its parents and governors and takes its place as a free agent 
amongst its contemporaries, will be found singularly incapable of 
co-operation. Its earliest efforts to join in games with many other 
children are incommoded by its incapacity to abide by rules. It 
spasmodically joins and leaves the group of its playfellows ; it breaks 
the rules, and has to undergo compulsion in consequence. Nothing 
in the world is so difficult of organisation as an infant school, owing 
to the feeble sense of social organisation capable of being aroused in 
the units. The children in an infant school have at first to be treated 
as units, and it is only as the result of effort that they learn to act 
together collectively, with a simultaneous obedience to simple orders. 
To inculcate this habit of simultaneous obedience is the purpose of 
such simple forms of drill, such singings and simultaneous clappings 
of hands and other actions as they may be taught to execute. By 
degrees they become conscious of a collective unity, and they begin 
themselves to speak of the children as a whole. In their playtimes 
a similar development takes place, and when they have passed out 
of the infant stage the notion of participation in crowd existence is 
already firmly implanted in them. 

The idea once rooted develops vigorously. No crowd is more 
intensely dominant over the individual than that of boys at a public 
school. Nothing is more erroneous than to believe that the educa- 
tion in a public school depends mainly upon the masters. It depends 
very much more upon the character of the boy crowd. In school- 
time certain subjects are taught, and a certain intellectual equip- 
ment is provided more or less efficiently for the individuals in each 
class. But it is out of school that the chief education takes place ; 
it is in his playtime and from his fellows that a boy learns what he 
may do and what he may not. The boy crowd absolutely imposes 
its will upon the individual. Such actions as it permits are per- 
mitted, and such actions as it condemns are simply prevented. The 
public opinion of a school is imposed with ruthless despotism on 
the individual boys. That which is not good form is not performed 
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save at a cost easily perceived to be excessive. It is by this school 
opinion that a boy’s character is shaped, and he bears the im- 
press of it throughout the whole of the rest of his life. How the 
opinion rises, by what means it is purified and ennobled, are questions 
very difficult of explanation. It certainly is not the product of any 
one individual, neither is it imposed from above by pedagogic decree, 
nor can it be produced off-hand in any new institution. In propor- 
tion to its ultimate strength is the slowness of its growth. At any 
time it resides, like the Common Law, in the breasts of the seniors. 
It is imparted with rapidity to a newcomer, who receives it’ greedily 
in proportion to his capacity to merge himself in the crowd. It is 
handed on from generation to generation often with little change. 
Itis not the same in different schools of the same character. The public 
opinion of one school differs from that of any other, so that each school 
has an individuality and imparts a tone to its members peculiar to 
itself. The whole question of morals in a school is determined by the 
character of this crowd opinion, which, moreover, is very closely con- 
nected with the school’s religion. The religious ideas of schoolboys 
are never those which their teachers would impose upon them, but 
are those which the school crowd accepts. Where a school con- 
siders it good form to be Anglican, and bad form to be Nonconformist, 
it will require a boy of exceptionally strong individuality to resist 
the influence. Any boy can easily resist accepting dogmas taught 
to him in the routine of school life ; indeed, the natural instinct of a 
boy is to react against whatever his elders compulsorily teach him. 
He will only readily accept and learn willingly to proclaim adherence 
to such opinions as are those of the crowd of which he forms a part. 

The agitators who have been dealing one another such shrewd 
blows in the educational contest have appeared not to recognise the 
above fundamental facts. They have thought that it mattered 
supremely what the masters taught; they seem to have deluded 
themselves into believing that if the teachers in a school were to 
teach the dogmas of the Church of England in school hours, the 
children who had passed through that instruction would remain 
assenting Anglicans for the rest of their days. It does not seem"to 
have occurred to them that the result would probably be the exact 
contrary—that those children who had been drilled in Anglican 
dogma, and marched, at stated intervals when they would have 
preferred play, to some church service where they had to sit still, 
would in after life, in nine cases out of ten, react against the very 
organisation which had been made so distasteful to them in their 
childhood, and would either forsake it or become indifferent to it. 

The fact that in the last thirty years the Church of England has 
been growing stronger and more alive may not be unconnected with 
the undenominational character of the education in the Board schools. 
For more than a quarter of a century the Board schools gave an 
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undenominational religious education to half a generation of children. 
It is exactly out of that generation of children that keener adherents 
of the Church of England have been drawn. May it not be that it 
was because Anglican religion was not made hateful to them in 
their childhood by being taught in the school, that they found it 
acceptable in middle life? Nothing, I imagine, is more likely to 
foster the growth of Nonconformist bodies at the expense of the 
Established Church than the teaching in school hours of Anglican 
dogmas to the children. I am thus at a loss to understand why Non- 
conformists should resist so energetically the maintenance of Anglican 
denominational teaching, which must be so conducive to the welfare 
of the bodies to which they belong, nor why the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church should be so anxious to retain a system which must 
be in the highest degree injurious to the prospects of the Church of 
England. The only way to account for it seems to be that strange 
forgetfulness of grown-up people about what they felt like in their 
childhood. If they would recall the loathing they felt for all 
subjects that were taught to them in school, the resistance they 
applied to every kind of compulsion to which they ultimately had 
to submit, though under silent protest, they would, I imagine, 
be less eager in their propaganda. Schoolboys are as ready and, 
indeed, eager to adopt the public opinion of their crowd as they are 
unwilling to submit themselves—in any matter of opinion, at any 
rate—to the control of their seniors. Education in matters of religion 
and morals is only efficiently carried out by the crowd upon the 
individual. Form a Church of England sentiment or a Wesleyan 
sentiment in the body of the children of a school, and you have 
created the most powerful propagandist engine that it is possible to 
create. But you cannot do that by lessons in school hours. The 
children must do it for themselves, and will be led to it most easily 
through the agency of their homes. 

’s} What happens to the individual at school happens to him also in 
another form at a university; but whereas at a school the crowd does 
not hesitate to exercise physical compulsion over its members to induce 
them to conform to public opinion, at a university the sanctions are 
of another sort. Universities, like schools, perform the twofold func- 
tion of instructing the intellect by scholastic means, and developing 
the character by infection from the student crowd. A new university 
must necessarily be a feeble agent in the latter respect, and a non- 
resident university always feebler than one composed of residential 
institutions. Students who live at home or in scattered lodgings, 
and only come to the university for their daily studies, can 
never possess the same strong corporate feeling as the residential 
members of colleges. Still, the corporate feeling grows up in both 
cases. The university student is given to understand what is ex- 
pected of him in conduct and appearance by his fellows. In most 
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universities this fact is made apparent by the enforced observance of 
a certain number of unwritten rules, such as at Cambridge that an 
undergraduate must not carry an umbrella when wearing cap and 
gown, nor employ sugar-tongs at his meals, and a number of trifling 
regulations of that sort. These small customs are mere indications 
of the potency of public opinion, which decrees with almost equal 
emphasis the behaviour and the attitude towards life in some of its 
main categories which are expected of a university man. Of course, 
this part of a university’s effect upon its students is necessarily to 
some degree dependent upon the age of the body. Public opinion 
of that kind cannot be suddenly called into existence. It results 
from the experience of many generations and the crystallised 
influence of many iniividuals. Tradition is an essential part of 
it, and the common knowledge that the traditions are old. The 
corporate body of a university is felt to include past students who 
have taken their degrees and gone out into the world, and who are 
believed, and rightly believed, by each present generation to be 
carrying through life the traditions that school and college imposed 
upon them, and to owe no small part of their after success to what 
the university gave them and is giving to the existing students. 

In our own day we have seen un-versities and university colleges 
founded in many parts of the country with provision made for excel- 
lent teaching in all kinds of subjects, and it seems generally to be 
assumed that when that has been done, when sufficient funds have 
been collected to endow a stated number of professors, and to raise 
a certain group of buildings, everything has been accomplished, 
and as good a university has been called into existence as any that 
has had a history of hundreds of years. From the point of view 
of mere teaching it may be the case, but from that of character 
formation in the students it certainly is not, and cannot be; 
whilst for the efficiency of men in after life character formation is 
obviously of far greater importance than intellectual equipment. 
Hence the essential and instinctively felt superiority of the old univer- 
sities over any conceivable new one, no matter how expensively 
equipped nor how multitudinous and distinguished its professorial body. 

By school and college, then, the crowd ideals are imposed upon 
the growing youth. Smaller societies likewise contemporaneously 
affect them. In public schools boys are members of houses, and 
each house has a character of its own which affects the moral develop- 
ment of every individual within it. There is a character, too, belonging 
to groups affected to particular sports; the cricketing set have one 
ideal, the boating set another, the grinding set a third. And it is 
possible for a boy to belong to several of these minor crowds, and to 
catch from each in turn its own special infective ideal. 

So it is in after life. At no time does an individual escape from 
the constantly recurring influence of crowds. If he goes into bus'ness 
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he falls under the opinion of the city and of his trade, of his clubs, 
of his societies, and of the whole series of short-lived groups of people 
to which he from time to time belongs. He joins a political party and 
makes a habit of reading a certain newspaper; he devotes himself 
to some kind of collective work, and at every step he is plunged in 
a particular crowd medium. Every crowd that he voluntarily or 
involuntarily joins to some extent infects him with its ideals, so that 
we may safely assert that the opinions of most people are, in their 
larger part or even perhaps in their totality, opinions accepted by 
them through infection from crowds, and not adopted by intellectual] 
conviction. 

It is easy to see this happening in the case of political questions. 
When a new question arises, a question that is not a mere develop- 
ment from one previously debated, nine men out of ten that you 
happen to meet will be found possessed of no opinions on the matter ; 
but as soon as one political party has adopted a definite attitude 
towards it, and the other a contrary attitude, the great bulk of people 
will adopt whichever of those two attitudes their own party has 
officially adopted. The number that make their party square with 
their opinions is infinitesimal compared with the number that 
make their opinions fit their party. 

We see this happening at the present day in the case of the fiscal 
question. There is no reason in the nature of things why Liberals 
should not have proposed tariff reform and Conservatives resisted 
it. Mr, Chamberlain has been a member of both political parties, 
and he proposed his revolution as a member of neither. For some 
weeks after his first epoch-making speech, nine individuals out of 
ten one met were in a state of utter indecision on the question. Most 
of them were not reading for the purpose of making up their minds, 
but were waiting for infection, which in due course they caught. 
It might have seemed probable that the historic party of reform 
would have adopted revolutionary proposals, and the historic party 
of Conservatism would have resisted them. But such was not the 
case. If the two parties of Mr. Chamberlain’s ultimate supporters 
and opponents had been'constituted by each individual making up 
his mind for himself, those two parties would have come to consist, 
on the one hand, of the people for whom Protection would be economic- 
ally helpful, and, on the other, of people whose domestic finances 
would be injured by it. Thus all the people with fixed incomes 
would necessarily have been among Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents, 
whilst a certain group of manufacturers and skilled artisans, whose 
chief concern is the home market, would have been on his side. But 
no such division has actually taken place, nor in a world of crowd 
organisation could it possibly happen. Few people have sufficient 
individual intelligence to be able to estimate what their own individual 
interests are ; they wait to be carried away by some tide of enthusiasm 
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sweeping in their direction, to which, when they joinit, they add their 
own little volume. This is the inherent vice of the crowd system. 

It is easy to work oneself up into a passion of hatred and 
scorn for crowds and all their ways. It must, however, be remembered 
that civilisation and morality have been brought about by crowd 
influence on opinion, and that if the civilised world has to-day reached 
a level so far advanced from that of prehistoric savagery, it has been 
due to the power of crowds to impress their opinions upon the indivi- 
duals composing them. Crowds, as everyone knows, are incapable 
of thought. In this very incapacity perhaps consists such beneficence 
as they possess, just as it constitutes their weakness. A crowd is 
dependent for ideas upon some compelling individual. The great 
revealers have been effective upon the race by means of the crowds 
which they formed and impressed with their opinions, but this kind 
of relation of the superior individual to the crowd he dominates is a 
subject which calls for separate treatment. 

Martin Conway. 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE ARMY 


THE speech in which Mr. Haldane introduced the Army Estimates 
has met with almost universal approval in the House of Commons and 
in the country. The tact and bonhomie with which it was delivered 
were calculated to disarm any serious criticism, and have enabled the 
Secretary of State to defer bringing forward any definite proposals 
for another year. It was a triumph of diplomacy, and at once gained 
the confidence of the House by the candid admission that the speaker 
had no spick-and-span scheme ready, and that he must have time 
thoroughly to examine the problem before formulating any proposals 
for the reorganisation of the Army. This plea for time was felt to be 
a reasonable one, and the confession that no new and half-thought-out 
scheme was in the air came as a relief to the well-wishers of a much 
harassed and long-suffering Service. 

The keynote of the lines upon which any future legislation was to 
be brought forward was the definite acceptance of the views of the 
Blue-Water School, and was received with a chorus of applause. It was 
a policy which the layman could understand and, rightly or wrongly, 
was held to pave the way in the future to a considerable reduction 
of expenditure. Whether in the face of such authorities as Napoleon, 
the Duke of Wellington, Nelson, Collingwood, and later Lords Wolseley 
and Roberts, it is wise to put all our eggs into one basket, and whether 
it will be possible to carry out the economies adumbrated in the speech 
while at the same time ensuring the security of the country and the 
efficiency of the Service, are matters at least open to discussion. If the 
views of the Blue-Water School are carried to their logical conclusion 
no home army would be needed at all. In the words of the Norfolk 
Commission, ‘ Either invasion is possible or it is not. If not, no 
military force is required for home defence and our inquiry could 
hardly serve any practical purpose.’ In German military circles the 
idea that the invasion of these islands is impossible is ridiculed. It 
is recognised as difficult and risky, but, under certain conditions, is 
deemed perfectly feasible. Of course this assumption may be wrong, 
yet the opinion of the experts of the greatest military machine in 
the world is entitled to some respect even from the advocates of 
the extreme Blue-Water School. On the other hand it must be 
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admitted that, even if the danger of invasion is reduced to a minimum, 
an adequate striking force must be available to finish a war which the 
Navy may have successfully inaugurated, since it is obvious that 
no navy, however strong, can carry war into the enemy’s country. 
A passive resistance will never finish a war and the power of attack 
is essential to its successful termination. These truths may seem 
axiomatic, but they sometimes seem to be forgotten and it can do no 
harm once more to call attention to their existence. For instance, the 
Japanese are a sea Power, but how different would have been their 
position now had they trusted to their navy alone, and had not pos- 
sessed the power to strike a blow on land in the effective way which 
has now become a matter of history. Now the conditions which 
obtain in Japan are very similar to those which this country has to 
face. They too have the advantage of an insular position, and like 
us have a powerful fleet for the defence of their shores. Their policy 
is not aggressive, but they recognise that the cause of peace is not 
served by weakness. | 

Now, with a view to further illustrate the parallel between the 
position of the two countries, I will state a hypothetical case which 
I submit is within the bounds of practical politics. I allude to the 
case of the neutrality of Belgium, and I do so with the object of showing 
the necessity for something more than the ill-trained levies adumbrated 
in the speech of the Secretary of State for War. I think everyone will 
allow that there is a possibility that the two Powers who fought in 
1870 may once more come to blows. That it will be an appalling 
calamity for mankind goes without saying, but that such a contin- 
gency is possible few will deny, and in these circumstances it is more 
than probable that the neutrality of Belgium may be violated. Now 
can we afford to look on with indifference at such an occupation, or 
are we to interfere to prevent it? I imagine that in consideration 
of the entente cordiale we should be bound in honour to take steps 
to prevent such a contingency if our friend and neighbour were 
threatened by a flank attack from this direction. Even supposing 
that we were not inclined to acknowledge this obligation, which I 
can hardly believe to be possible, I submit that in our own interests, 
in the interests of our continuing to be a Great Power, it would be of 
vital importance that we should do all in our power to prevent such an 
occupation. 

A movement of this kind, which would entail the occupation of 
Antwerp, would be such a menace to our maritime supremacy that our 
fleet in the North Sea would have in the first place to be enormously 
increased. This port, with its convergent lines of railway and its fine 
harbour, is only a hundred miles from England, and in the event of a 
threatened invasion would provide a base, or what in modern parlance 
is called a ‘ jumping-off place,’ which it would be impossible to ignore. 
We could no more view with indifference the occupation of Belgium 
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than the Japanese could have viewed the occupation of Korea, and the 
possession of Antwerp by a strong Power would be as great a menace 
to our maritime supremacy and our existence as an Empire as would 
have been the permanent occupation of Port Arthur by the 
Russians. Now the success or otherwise of such an occupation would 
depend on the suddenness of the attack, and the idea that we should 
have time to train our men after the declaration of war seems to me 
preposterous. That the enemy would be considerate enough to 
‘mark time’ while we finished the education of our admittedly semi- 
trained and unorganised troops is inconceivable. Now even if we 
could get the men, how are we to get the officers? It is impossible 
to improvise officers, and without them our untrained levies would be 
little better than a mob and quite unfit to meet Continental troops 
with any prospect of success. In the words of Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
‘ Are we to enter into a war with an amateur army, ill-officered, ill- 
supplied with N.C.O.s, and ill-trained?’ This question of officers 
is a vital one; and I do not think the country has any idea of our 
deficiencies in this particular. In a debate last session in the House 
of Lords on the dearth of officers it was pointed out by Lord Lovat, 
and admitted by the Government, that for service abroad and for 
our auxiliary forces not fewer than 10,000 would be wanted in case of 
a big war, and that in the auxiliary forces alone there is a deficiency 
of 3,653 officers. 

Now how are these deficiencies to be made up? The suggestions 
as to the assistance to be got from lord-lieutenants and deputy- 
lieutenants are in my opinion absolutely futile. With regard to the 
officers of the regular army, I think they should be better paid, and I 
am glad to see Mr. Haldane recognises this in a subsequent speech, 
though he does not hold out much hope of obtaining the necessary 
funds. The only way to my mind to get the numbers required is to 
have some form of universal service on the principle that it is the 
duty of every citizen of military age and sound physique, to whatever 
class he belongs, to be trained for national defence and to take part 
in it should emergency arise. Once more, with regard to the Blue- 
Water doctrines, it must be borne in mind that even the fear of invasion 
is capable of producing a state of panic in the country with which 
it would be impossible to argue, and which it would be equally 
impossible to ignore. Quoting once more from the Norfolk Com- 
mission, ‘ The country during the South African war became practi- 
cally denuded of organised units of the regular army. The Royal Navy 
was completely available for its defence against invasion, but the 
protection was not judged sufficient and emergency measures on a 
large scale were adopted, which included the embodiment of the 
Militia, periods of special training for the Volunteers and a consider- 
able increase in their numbers.’ And this at a time when no invasion 
was threatened. These are the moments when economy goes to the 
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wall and efficiency is impossible of attainment. There can be no 
real economy without efficiency, and the latter is unattainable in war 
unless systematically insisted on in peace. There is one point in the 
speech which will give especial satisfaction to soldiers at the present 
moment, and that is that the Government have no intention of reducing 
cadres. The expansion of existing cadres is a comparatively easy 
process, while the creation of new units in times of pressure is difficult, 
expensive, and unsatisfactory. The Yeomanry organisation which 
existed prior to the South African war provides an excellent example 
of the use to which existing machinery can be put, and the facility 
with which expansion took place provided an object-lesson against 
cutting down the framework during peace on which a force can be 
readily built up for war. The principle of a skeleton organisation 
capable of ready expansion has been adopted in the Navy and has 
met with universal approval. I refer to the reserve ships, which have 
lately been supplied with nucleus crews consisting of a third of the 
officers, artificers, and men, and which could be brought up to their 
full complement at very short notice, and I hope that this principle 
will be kept in view in any future scheme of Army reorganisation. 
Of course, it is impossible to foretell what view this Parliament will 
take on Army questions, but it is to be hoped that the spirit of economy 
may not be pushed to extreme limits, and that the welfare of the 
Service may not suffer in consequence. It has always seemed to me 
curious that the working men of the country should take so little 
interest in the efficient working of our military forces. They seem 
to think that the Services are entirely kept up for the benefit of the 
classes with whom they have little sympathy. Now the exact opposite 
of this is the case. Who would be the first to feel the pinch of an 
unsuccessful war? The workingman. Who can have greater interest 
in the protection (military) of our markets than the working man ? 
And who is the first to profit by their extension? Why, the very 
bread he eats is due to the expansion of the Empire, based on the 
success of our arms in the past; and the retention of our commercial 
supremacy is so bound up with the efficiency of the Services that it 
is difficult to understand the hostility with which the expenditure 
necessary for their maintenance is regarded. What we have to ask 
ourselves is whether, judged by Mr. Haldane’s test of efficiency, we 
shall in a year or two be in a better position to emerge successfully 
from a serious war than we are to-day. We have been so often dis- 
appointed by schemes which in their inception have promised great 
results, that it would be wiser to reserve our judgment till we see 
whether the House of Commons will continue in the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy of its predecessors, or will give the Secretary of 
State for War a sufficiently free hand to approach the problem in a 
practical and businesslike manner. We are sometimes told that it 
is all a question of policy, and especially foreign policy, that must 
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dictate the strength of our naval and military forces. Quite so, but 
it must be borne in mind that it is not merely our own policy that is 
the guiding factor. The policy of other countries has to be taken 
into consideration, and it behoves us to be prepared for all eventuali- 
ties. True we have no aggressive designs on other countries, but 
circumstances may arise which may force us to fight against our will, 
and, I repeat, the cause of peace is not served by weakness. Our 
insular position cannot always be relied upon as an absolute guarantee 
that we shall never again be mixed up in Continental troubles, as I 
have endeavoured to show above in relation to the neutrality of 
Belgium. Now if I were asked to put my finger on the weakest link 
in the chain of our military machine at the present moment, I should 
say it is to be found in the shortage of officers, especially in the 
auxiliary forces. Until some solution of this difficulty is found it is 
impossible to feel that our position is in any sense a sound one. In 
the meantime it is consoling to reflect that nothing is to be done in 
a hurry, and that the Secretary of State is apparently working out 
his schemes in harmony with his military and expert advisers. 


ERROLL. 





WHY LIFT TRADES UNIONS ABOVE 
THE LAW? 


A contrisuToR to this Review for April’ delivers his view of the 
political situation in terms traditionally associated with the trans- 
pontine stage. Affluence, especially, is held up to execration after the 
manner which endears Miss Corelli to her million readers. ‘ What 
makes Mr. Churchill’s speeches so peculiarly irritating to Park Lane 
is that they express with characteristic point and vigour the downfall 
of Mammon which the General Election involved.’ 

Mammon is a fine full-blooded phrase, embracing, I suppose, 
everybody whom enterprise or inheritance has made better off than 
this writer, who is himself one of the fruits of the General Election, 
and ought to know what he is talking about. Would it be in bad taste 
to ask him to point out, if only approximately, the boundary line 
between Mammon, of which the downfall is decreed, and other forms 
of property, security for which has been generally recognised hitherto 
as one of the primary functions of civilised government? One thing 
he has made perfectly clear: namely, that, in his opinion, January 
1906 marked the exact period when private enterprise in developing 
the latent resources of British territory ceased to be meritorious, and 
to add to the wealth of the Empire became a shameful thing. We 
don’t want any more gold, says Mr. Herbert Paul: ‘inasmuch as it 
is the standard of value, the less it varies in quantity the better.’ 

What a grasp is revealed here of the needs of a commercial com- 
munity! Had we arrived at that era, so long delayed— 


When all men shall hug, 
Or, as they express it, drink out of one mug, 


it might be safe to cry—Hold, enough! let us dig no more gold, or 
only so much as will replace the waste in the currency. But so long 
as the world consists of separate nationalities, rivals in commerce 
and keenly competing for gold, a shortage in output would entail 
uncomfortable complications arising out of the appreciation of that 
mineral for which Mr. Paul professes such a sovereign contempt. 
The very fact that gold is our standard seems to indicate that it is 
desirable to avoid sudden enhancement in its value. It is ‘of fall 
' Mr. Herbert Paul, M.P., in the Nineteenth Century and After for April, p. 701. ; 
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materials the most fluid, flowing as surely and irresistibly to those 
centres where it represents most value as water finds its own level. 
(By-the-by, if I mistake not, despite his contempt for gold, Mr. Paul 
indicated by his vote recently that, were levels properly adjusted, 
gold to the extent of 300/. a year should flow from the public purse 
into his private pocket as a member of Parliament.) 

These crude denunciations of Park Lane (I believe no less than 
two South African magnates have built town houses in that thorough- 
fare) and of Mammon are inspired by sentiments which it would have 
shocked the practical Cobden to hear uttered by one of his disciples. 
The doctrine that wealth is an evil thing, and that the nation would 
derive benefit from its ‘ downfall,’ is contrary to the whole spirit of 
Cobden’s propaganda. Himself a manufacturer, he began by per- 
ceiving in Free Trade a means of enriching his own class. The social 
advantages which he claimed for his policy were an afterthought. 
‘I am afraid,’ he said at Manchester on the 13th of October, 1843, 
‘that most of us entered upon this struggle with the belief that we 
had some distinct class interest in the question.’ Upon which Mr. 
Morley has to say : 

It has been observed on a hundred occasions in history that a good cause 
takes on in its progress larger and unforeseen elements, and these in their turn 
bring out the nobler feelings of the best among its soldiers. So it was here. 


The class interest widened into the consciousness of a commanding national 
interest.* 


It was the prospect of more profitable trade for himself and his 
brother manufacturers that first attracted Cobden to the cause of 
tariff reform. So firmly did he believe in that result that he made 
large speculative purchases of property, not in Park Lane, to be sure, 
but in Manchester, ‘ where his too cheerful vision discovered a measure- 
less demand for houses, shops, and factories, as soon as ever the Corn 
Duties should be repealed, and the springs of industrial enterprise 
set free.’ * It was a bad investment, for Cobden had not Mr. Paul 
at his elbow to impart the recondite truth that ‘ high interest and bad 
security are among the worst temptations to which genteel poverty 
is exposed.’ * 

It implies no distrust in the sincerity of Cobden’s subsequent 
faith in Free Trade, as the surest means to international peace and 
domestic welfare, to recognise that his primary object was the exten- 
sion of commerce by striking off its fetters. It is now proposed to 
replace them with fetters of a different pattern. How can British 
commerce be maintained, far less extended, without the creation of 
new markets? Shut up the Rand mines, lest a few incomes swell to 
proportions disquieting to the honourable member for Northampton, 
and the Transvaal ceases to be a market for British manufactures. 


* Morley’s Life of Cobden, pp. 17, 46. * Ibid. p, 20, 
* Nineteenth Century and After, for April, p. 702. 
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One-fourth of the world’s output of gold will cease or be seriously 
diminished, and the London Bank rate must be screwed to a pretty 
high figure to prevent the cellars of the Old Lady in Threadneedle 
Street being drained of the sinews of war. The downfall of Mammon 
must involve many honest men in loss of livelihood ; hospitals and 
other charities will suffer severely ; nor will the Spartan exclusion of 
gold render the unemployed problem easier of solution, or help the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to fulfil his pious aspirations towards 
old-age pensions. 

One should be grateful to this frank exponent of one-sided Free 
Trade for explaining the condition to which thoroughgoing Cob- 
denites aim at reducing their country and its metropolis. His invec- 
tive reminds one of the vindictive utterance of the prophet Ezekiel 
against prosperous Tyre— the renowned city that was strong in the 
sea.” 

Behold, I am against thee, O Tyrus . . . I will scrape her dust from her, and 
make her like the top of arock. It shall be a place for the spreading of nets in 
the midst of the sea . . . They shall make a spoil of thy riches, and make a prey 
of thy merchandise; and they shall break down thy walls, and destroy thy 


pleasant houses {in Park Lane ?] . . ..and I will make thee like the top of a 
rock: thou shalt be a place to spread nets upon.° 


There is this difference, if no other, between these two prophets : 
that Ezekiel was invoking destruction upon a foreign community, 
whereas Mr. Herbert Paul is exulting in the coming impoverishment 
of bis own fellow-citizens. 

As the Session proceeds one cannot but feel growing concern for 
the future of constitutional government. It was never expected of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet that the general trend of 
its legislation would be acceptable to Unionists. We laid our account 
for that ; but we were entitled to expect that a Government, com- 
manding a majority in the House of Commons beyond all precedent 
and manned in its various departments with quite unusual promise 
of efficiency, would have laid down a line and adhered to it. Instead 
of which, we have been witnesses of a series of convulsive attempts 
by Ministers to ingratiate themselves with the extreme sections of 
their following, until the proceedings have assumed the character of 
a solemn farce. The Duke of Wellington used to be fond of quoting 
a Spanish proverb: ‘ Better an army of stags led by a lion than an 
army of lions led by a stag.’ The present Cabinet contains men who 
may fairly rank as lions, being individually considerably above the 
average ability of Ministers of the Crown ; but the country is balked 
of its expectation from them because of the stag-like qualities of their 
chief. Principles may be proclaimed by a responsible Minister to-day, 
only to be scattered to the winds by a speech from the Premier to- 
morrow. Is Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman stolidly indifferent to the 


5 Ezekiel, xxvi. 
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degree in which his reputation in history must be affected by the 
manner in which he threw over his Attorney-General on Friday the 
30th of March ? 

On the previous Wednesday the Attorney-General had fulfilled 
the promise of the King’s Speech by introducing a Bill to amend the 
law relating to trade disputes, and to carry out what has been held 
to have been the intention of the Act of 1875. The task was little 
to his liking ; a ‘more thorny problem,’ he said, ‘ for a Government 
to deal with had never arisen.’ He himself had done a good deal to 
make it thorny, by pledging himself during his election ‘ to toe fairly 
the trades-union line.’ So had some of his colleagues in the Government, 
and most of the Radical rank and file. Thus it came to pass that 
this good lawyer had to stand forth as sponsor for a measure setting 
at defiance a principle lying at the root of all modern jurisprudence— 
namely, that no particular set of persons shall be exempted from any 
law binding upon the community as a whole. It is a partial revival 
of the old and odious ‘ benefit of clergy,’ in favour of people who are 
not clergy. 

The point involved is a highly technical one ; but it concerns so 
closely the liberty, not only of trade-unionists, but also of those 
working men who prefer not to join any trade union (and it must 


not be forgotten that the great majority of the British labouring class 
still remain non-unionists), that it ought to be clearly understood by 
all who detest tyranny, be it the act of a despot, an oligarchy, or a 
democracy. Not being a lawyer, I shall borrow an explanatory para- 


graph from a letter on the subject by Professor Westlake in the Times 
for the 3rd of April : 


The Attorney-General’s Bill, as might be expected from a man who under- 
stands his subject, goes directly to the important point. But, before considering 
it, it will be worth while for your readers to ask themselves why Mr. Smith has 
to pay for damagé done by his coachman when in the simple, straightforward 
sense of the words he certainly did not authorise doing the damage. It is 
because the employment of a coachman is one which experience shows to be 
attended with the risk of damage from unskilful or reckless driving, and the law 
infers authority from ‘ course of employment.’ Similarly experience shows that 
a strike is attended with the risk of damage from the unskilfulness or reckless- 
ness of those employed to conduct it, and similarly again the law infers authority 
from ‘ course of employment.’ Now the Attorney-General proposes that a trade 
union shall appoint a committee to conduct a trade dispute on its behalf, and 
that the committee shall expressly prohibit certain acts; that then no one shall 
be deemed to have done by the authority of the committee any act so prohibited, 
or any act which the committee repudiates as soon as it is brought to its know- 
ledge. Very good ; but what if the union, by the side of its public action through 
the committee, should employ other persons as well in the conduct of the strike, 
who might do the very things which the committee prohibited to its agents ? 
If the Attorney-General had stopped at what had thus far been stated, the 
Courts, on the ground of ‘ course of employment,’ would hold the union liable 
for the illegalities which these other persons might commit. But here the 
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Attorney-General steps in and provides that, where the screen of a committee 
has been put up, the union shall not be liable for any act not done by the com- 
mittee or by some person acting under its authority. 


It may be thought unlikely that any trade union would act in the 
underhand way suggested by Professor Westlake ; but the suggestion 
did not originate with him ; it came from Mr. Shackleton, a Labour 
representative, who spoke next after the Attorney-General. 


I think [said he] that the course we propose to take in this matter is far more 
honest than the course adopted by the Government. We are told that it is the 
intention of the Government to remove from the trade unions all the liability 
possible, and they proceed to carry out this intention in a certain way. But the 
Labour party prefer to take what they deem an honest course, not seeking to 
obtain immunity by false pretences, as it were. Under this Bill the officials ot 
the unions could do the very acts about which complaints are made, and all that 
is needed to evade the consequences is that the executive should say that they 
repudiate these acts. We prefer instead to say that we are not prepared to take 
responsibility for these actions at all. 


Now the Attorney-General had made his intention perfectly clear. 
He had warned the House against creating injustice against members 
of the community in its eagerness to prevent injustice to trade unions. 
Addressing the Labour members, and referring by anticipation to the 


provision in Mr. Hudson’s Bill to confer complete immunity upon 
trade unions, he said : 


You are proposing class privileges. In the old days of our law these immuni- 
ties of class existed—they were the privileges of aristocracy, and they have been 
abolished. Do not let us create a privilege for the proletariat, and give a sort of 
benefit of clergy to trade unions analogous to the benefit of clergy which was 
formerly enjoyed and which created an immunity as against certain sections of 
the population. Then there is another thing. Hon. members will bear with me 
in reviewing these considerations which have influenced the Government in 
trying to settle this question. Are they sure that it is wise to remove from these 
unions, and particularly from the agents employed, a sense of responsibility ? 
They are often swayed by passion, by excitement, and by feeling. Is it right 
that the agents should move about with the feeling that whatever they do the 
property of the union will not have to bear any loss? Is that feeling likely to 
produce caution and prudence and self-restraint and regard for the rights and 
feelings of others? Is it not likely to have rather the opposite effect, and check 
that sense of discipline which it is so desirable the head office of these great 
organisations should use over the squadrons under them? (Cheers.) But I am 
glad to say that this claim for immunity has not been until quite lately, and 
{ do not know whether it is now, the demand of the Labour party as a body. 
I have before me expressions of opinion of one or two of their most eminent and 
trusted leaders. 


He then supported his appeal by passages from the speeches of 
Mr. Thomas Burt and Mr. Richard Bell, veteran champions of labour, 
who, speaking at the Trades’ Union Congress in September 1903, had 
expressly repudiated any claim on the part of trade-unionists ‘ to be 
placed in a position different and apart from all others under the civil 
law.’ Mr. Burt had reminded his audience that ‘trade unions were 
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for the most part democratic and opposed to privilege, yet they were 
asking to be differently treated from anybody else’; and Mr. Bell’s 
protest against the claim for ‘entire immunity from the law’ is the 
more noteworthy in that he himself was one of the two defendants 
in the Taff Vale Railway Company v. the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants. 

Nobody who listened to the Attorney-General’s able speech could 
doubt that, after the flaw in his Bill had been so clearly exposed by 
Mr. Shackleton, he had noted it as something to be amended in Com- 
mittee. However little relish business men in general and sound 
lawyers in particular may have felt for the proposed reconstruction of 
the law of conspiracy and for statutory sanction of ‘ peaceful picketing,’ 
they knew that the Government were only fulfilling their pledge to 
frame a statutory definition of the liability of a trade union for the 
acts of its agents and members, and they felt relieved by the Attorney- 
General’s firm limitation of the change proposed. At all events there 
could be no risk of the Government offering any encouragement to 
Mr. Hudson’s Bill standing on the paper for the following Friday. 
They had not fathomed the depths to which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is prepared to plunge his party in his feverish anxiety to 
conciliate every section of his motley host. 

The difference between Mr. Hudson’s Bill and the Government 
measure lies in the third clause of the former, which would confer upon 
trade unions that complete immunity from the consequences of 
illegal acts which, as the Attorney-General so earnestly and impres- 
sively warned the House, would involve gross injustice and establish 
a new class privilege. To enable readers to realise the boldness of 
the demand put forward, here is the clause in question : 

(3) An action shall not be brought against a trade union or other association 
aforesaid for the recovery of damage by any person or persons by reason of the 


action of a member or members of such trade union or other association 
aforesaid. 


After a discussion, in the course of which the term ‘ other associa- 
tion ’ was emphasised from the Irish benches, with a significant assur- 
ance that amendments would be moved from that quarter so as to 
include explicitly ‘ associations formed in Ireland for the purpose of 
assisting tenants against their landlords,’ the Prime Minister rose to 
explain the attitude of the Government towards the measure. That 
attitude proved to be one of abject prostration, not to the Labour 
party as represented by Messrs. Burt and Bell, but to that extreme 
section thereof which derides the constitutional scruples of the old 
school. It was surely nothing extravagant to expect that the Prime 
Minister either would have left the Attorney-General to deal with this 
further phase of the ‘ most thorny problem,’ or have given some con- 
sideration to its intricacies before rising to advise the House as to the 
course it should take. He did neither. Nobody professed greater 
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or more frequent indignation than Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
because Mr. Balfour declined to lay down a disciplinary line for the 
Unionist party upon the fiscal question, which was expressly and 
irrevocably barred from being dealt with by the late Parliament. 
Yet, with a jauntiness which might have been appropriate to such a 
problem as the propriety of the daily suspension of the sitting during 
the dinner hour, the Prime Minister now told the House in effect that 
he had no settled convictions upon the momentous issue which had 
presented itself for immediate decision ; that ‘he had never been, 
and did not profess to be now, very intimately acquainted with the 
technicalities of the question, or with the legal points involved in it.’ 
He went on to say that he had voted for this Bill two or three times 
in former years. ‘Shall I repeat that vote to-day? I do not see 
any reason under the sun why I should not. . . . My advice to the 
House is to pass the second reading of this Bill, the point on which 
difference exists being a point of detail for the Committee.’ 

In the course of this extraordinary deliverance he claimed support 
from an opinion given by Sir Godfrey Lushington as to the intention 
of Parliament in the Act of 1875. Sir Godfrey took prompt measures 
to clear his own reputation. In a letter to the Times of the 2nd of 
April, he explained that his opinion had gone no further than this, 
that ‘ the law does declare certain acts of individuals and certain acts 
of combinations to be wrongful which ought not to be considered 
wrongful, but permissible,’ and that the law should be altered to that 
extent ; which is ail that the Attorney-General’s Bill purports to do. 
But as to the further provision of Mr. Hudson’s Bill, which the Prime 
Minister had assured the House was only ‘a point of detail for the 
Committee,’ Sir Godfrey minces no words. 

Does the House of Commons know what it is about in giving a second 
reading to Mr. Hudson’s Bill? Does it realise that the effect of the principal 
clause is that if a trade union dynamites its adversaries or expels them by 
violence, or burns.down a mill, or wrecks a train, the funds of the union—per- 
haps the very funds by means of which the outrage has been committed—shall 
be exempt from liability to make reparation, and that, collective liability being 
thus excluded, and individual liability in the case of workmen being nominal 
only, trade unions shall, so far as civil remedies are concerned, be licensed to 
commit any wrong whatever ? 

I cannot imagine that this is really the object of trade unionists. Yet such 
is undoubtedly the legal effect of the proposal before the House of Commons, 
just as much as if the terms I have used—the dynamiting, the burning, the 
wrecking, &c.—were set out in the clause word for word. Is it not then charit- 
able to suppose that. our popular representatives are in a muddle over this 
matter, and that the muddle consists in the confusion of two things essentially 
distinct—the one the law or laws which regulate what acts shall be considered 
wrongful and therefore actionable, the other the principle—perhaps the bottom 
principle of civil law— that the property of wrongdoers shall be liable to make 
good the damages done by what the law considers a wrong ? 

It is thus that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is judged out 
of the mouth of one of his own witnesses. The most charitable 
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conclusion is that, as Sir Godfrey suggests, he is in a muddle over a 
matter upon which his Attorney-General was perfectly capable of keep- 
ing him straight ; but, having thrown his Attorney-General over, he has 
led the House of Commons into the thick of the muddle, and has per- 
suaded them to give this precious Bill a second reading by a majority 
of 350. Among those who could not be brought ‘to toe the trades- 
union line ’ in this division were Mr. Asquith, Mr. Morley, Sir Edward 
Grey, Mr. Haldane, Sir Henry Fowler, and the Solicitor-General ; 
whence some sanguine natures may derive assurance that the salt has 
not yet parted with all its savour. 

If, as Sir Godfrey Lushington suspects, the House of Commons 
did not realise the nature and extent of the revolution they were 
voting for in Mr. Hudson’s third clause, it is possible that many 
members have no clear conception of the operation of ‘ peaceful 
picketing,’ which it was the chief object of the Attorney-General’s 
Bill to legalise. It is one thing to discuss, at a time when angry 
passions are at rest, those methods of persuasion which men may 
employ to influence the actions of other men; and quite another 
thing to witness such methods in operation, when those passions 
have been roused and men are irritated by resentment, privation, or 
anxiety. And note that the proposed change in the law has been 
framed only with the view of becoming operative in times of conflict. 
The Prime Minister himself spoke of its great object being to ‘ place 
the great rival powers of capital and labour on an equality, so that 
the fight between them, so far as fight was necessary, should be at 
least a fair one.’ The very phrase ‘picketing’ is borrowed from 
military terminology, denoting an operation of war, and therefore one 
which can only be put in effect, except in make-believe, against an 
enemy. And there is not much room for make-believe when a strike 
is running its course. 

It is not necessary, in order to realise the nature of the terrorism 
enforced by pickets, to go back to the days before 1875, when trade 
unions were first admitted to registration under the Friendly Societies’ 
Acts. A great deal of nonsense has been talked about judge-made 
law. Referring to the decision in the Taff Vale test case, the Prime 
Minister said : “ The state of things we seek to amend to-day has been 
produced by judge-made law, directly counter to the law of Parlia- 
ment.’ That is to say that the judges construed the phraseology of 
the Act, and interpreted the intention of Parliament ina sense different 
from that which some lawyers put upon both. I suppose that it 
might be possible to construct a mechanical judge as unerring in action 
as an automaton chess-player; but that has not been done yet, and 
until it is done, and until a precise and unmistakable definition of what 
constitutes ‘intimidation’ can be laid down, judges must exercise 
such wit as God has given them to interpret the meaning and intention 
of Acts of Parliament. 


a ae ee a ee ae. 
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Let me cite two illustrations of peaceful persuasion from my own 
experience. 

The first occurred during the great strike on the Scottish railways 
in 1891, after it had been in progress for about a fortnight. Of the 
three great companies directly connected with the English trunk lines, 
two were paralysed and could not convey the mails; the third, more 
fortunate in that considerably more than one half of its men remained 
at their posts, were able to work their traffic with tolerable regularity, 
and had to undertake the carriage of the whole mails for the south. 
It was resolved to make a strong effort to bring out the servants of 
this company also. Strenuous picketing was resorted to, happily 
without actual violence being attempted, and a number of men 
were deterred from going to their posts. Attention was specially 
concentrated upon the express drivers, that being a class which it is 
impossible to replace or improvise in an emergency. On an appointed 
night a body of strikers, numbering some hundreds, gathered at the 
Glasgow terminus before the despatch of the mail for the south. The 
company’s officials were hopeful; they believed that their drivers 
would remain staunch, but it was known that their fidelity was to be 
submitted to a very stringent test. . 

The scene is not likely to be forgotten by anyone who witnessed it. 
Under the great glazed vault a heavy train stood at the platform 
behind two powerful locomotives. The drivers were on the engine 
plates ; before and around the engines, crowding across the permanent 
way, was a mass of strikers, assailing the drivers with every sort of 
vituperation and reproach—* b—— blacklegs’ being among the more 
complimentary terms—howling and making a din that sounded far 
into the wintry night. The platform was lined with station officials 
and two or three directors ; quiet, but far from confident. The drivers 
made no sign ; no man but themselves knew whether they would obey 
the signal to start or not. The excitement grew intense as the minute 
hand of the great station clock crept towards the hour of departure. 
Would the train be allowed to start, or would it not? If ‘ peaceful 
persuasion’ prevailed, then the companies must haul down their flag, 
a great victory would be registered for the new tyranny, the right of 
free men to work as they will and how they will would be lost. 

Peaceful persuasion! It was a scene of dangerous menace and 
brutal intimidation—hundreds of men against two, or, counting the 
fireman on each locomotive, against four. Many who took part in it 
confessed afterwards that they were ashamed of the whole affair. It 
failed of its effect. The minute hand touched the hour; the station- 
master’s whistle shrilled through the frosty air ; a short, sharp response 
from the locomotives—a rush of white steam—a scatter of dark figures 
and pale faces from the track—and the train glided out into the night. 
The position was saved by the nerve of a couple of drivers and their 
firemen ; but it was a trial to which these men ought never to have 
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been exposed in a free country. To describe such proceedings as 
peaceful persuasion is to prostitute the English language. It is perse- 
cution from which every citizen in the exercise of his legitimate calling 
is entitled to be protected. One is tempted to doubt their sincerity 
when those who advocate its recognition as legal are also the most 
vehement in denouncing ‘ragging’ by young officers. Their incon- 
sistency suggests a new version of an old saw, which they would have 
us read—Quod licet bovi non licet Jovi. 

The second occasion to which I have referred took place a couple 
of years after the railway strike, during the extensive strike of Scottish 
coalminers, which was persisted in so long as to cause scenes of suffering 
and privation among women and children which must still be painfully 
fresh in the memories of those who witnessed them. At one of the 
pits worked by a colliery company with which I was connected, a 
number of miners lived in houses belonging to the company near the 
pit mouth. I have not at hand a note of the exact numbers, but my 
impression is that about 250 miners occupied these houses, and the 
remainder, say 750 or 800, lived in a village about half or three-quarters 
of a mile distant. During the whole period of that strike, extending 
to several months, the men in the company’s houses remained steadily 
at work, while those who were exposed to ‘ peaceful picketing ’ on the 
high road between their dwellings and the works went out to a man. 
Of course the advocates of picketing will claim this as proof of the 
desirable effects of that process. No blood was shed, no riot took 
place ; the men exposed to picketing came out quietly, and the trade 
union obtained its object. But if fair argument is the only weapon 
in the hands of picketers, why is a display of force necessary? A 
picket is a noun of multitude, and experience has shown that the 
argument for which a solitary patrol or missionary could obtain no 
hearing is remarkably convincing when presented by a picket. 

The definition of ‘ peaceful persuasion ’ is to be found in that part 
of the Act of 1859 which provides that ‘no person shall, by reason 
merely of his endeavouring peaceably and in a reasonable manner and 
without threats and intimidation, direct or indirect, to persuade, be 
deemed guilty of molestation or obstruction within the meaning of 
the Act of 1825.’ 

It is idle—it is insincere—to deny that picketing, as usually carried 
on, is a peculiarly coercive form of terrorism. It is impossible to 
prescribe any method by which it could be divested of its character 
of intimidation, without imparting to it the charming unreality and 
inefficacy of a Gilbert-and-Sullivan opera. 

My friend Mr. George Howell, I think, is no longer in the House of 
Commons. He represented Labour principles of which he would find 
few professors in the party as now constituted. 


Liberty is not lopsided [he wrote in Conflicts of Capital and Labour]. The 
freedom to combine carries with it the corresponding freedom to abstain from 
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combining if a man thinks fit. Unionists have no more right to compel men to 
belong to a trade union than employers have to restrain them from joining or 
remaining in the union. 


History and experience combine to assure us that irresponsible 
power is certain to be abused, and to be employed by those who succeed 
in acquiring it for the oppression of others. It matters not whether 
such power be vested in an individual or a class: the result is the 
same—where there is no responsibility there is certain to be tyranny. 
Kings, clergy, barons—all in turn have exercised, and been deprived © 
of, irresponsible authority ; and now here is the new Labour party 
claiming to be endowed with it. Where are we to look for deliverance 
from the injustice which would be involved were that demand granted ? 
Not to the present House of Commons. So searching is the effect 
of the modern system of heckling—so ill-prepared are most candidates 
to be on their guard against pledging themselves to support legislation 
the scope of which they have not the knowledge to estimate—that it 
would be vain to expect much from men who have surrendered their 
judgment and forfeited their independence. Demos holds them as 
helpless in his thrall as ever a boroughmonger did his nominees in the 
unreformed Parliament. 

Demos, like the boroughmongers, is entitled to the power he wields 
—is not greatly to blame if, like his predecessors in power, he exercises 
it for selfish ends. But just as the barons of England intervened at 
Runnymede to curb the tyranny of the monarch, and just as the 
great middle class threw off the tyranny of boroughmongering lords 
in 1832, so now it is to the Lords of Parliament, supported by the 
middle class, that we must look for protection from the tyranny of 
trade-unions. 

Have they nerve and judgment for the occasion? Alas! we have 
been”so much accustomed of late years to hear apologies offered for 
the House of Lords, as if it were an anachronism in our Constitution, 
tolerated only so long as it should utter a docile Amen to the acts of 
the Lower House, that it may be feared that the Lords themselves 
may shrink from exercising their legitimate control. What will be 
the inevitable consequence of such shrinking? They will preserve 
their titular existence, having become, as Lord Newton with apt irony 
lately described it, a hybrid between a superior debating society and a 
registry office. 

Conflict between the Upper and Lower Chambers of the Legislature 
is the bogey which has haunted statesmen for the last hundred years. 
Compromise upon matters of policy has averted a collision times 
without number ; it is only when sacrifice of a vital principle is de- 
manded that compromise becomes impossible, and we recognise the 
dignus vindice nodus. That will be the situation should the Trades 
Disputes Bill be sent up to the Lords with Clause 3 of Mr. Hudson’s 
Bill incorporated in it. It may be thought premature to discuss a 
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contingency which, however apparently imminent, may never arise. 
Some people may rely on the cogent reasoning of the Attorney-General 
against the proposal to exempt trade-unions from the law applying 
to all other societies and individuals alike ; but, the Prime Minister 
having shown himself insensible to such reasoning, what likelihood is 
there that the House of Commons will reverse in Committee that 
which, at the instance of its leader, it affirmed on second reading by a 
majority of 350 votes? Others will pin their hopes upon the trouble 
likely to arise over Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill, which undoubtedly 
contains plenty of material for discord among Ministerialists. To this 
I reply that it is a plain dereliction of duty to leave a matter of this 
moment in the category of accident. The enormous majority at the 
back of Ministers represents horse-power sufficient to drive the ship 
through seas that would overwhelm any craft of ordinary dimensions. 
On the other hand, the Opposition in the House of Commons is in 
an unseaworthy condition, and must not be relied on to modify, much 
less to defeat, the most objectionable measures. Greatly averse as 
one must ever be from invoking the aid of one House against the 
other, a time arrives when no other course lies open to us. 

It is thirteen years since the House of Lords exerted its power 
against the will of the House of Commons, throwing out Mr. Glad- 
stone’s second Home Rule Bill by a majority of 419 votes to 14. 
In the following year Mr. Gladstone brought to a close his sixty-two 
years of service in Parliament, his last utterance from the Treasury 
Bench being a vindictive denunciation of the House of Lords for their 
dealings with Bills sent up from the Commons. It aroused no echo 
in the country. The General Election of the following year converted 
a Radical majority of 43 into a Unionist majority of 152. 

Upon this particular question—the privilege sought to be acquired 
by trade-unions—the feeling against the House of Lords has been 
embittered in certain quarters by a singular, but not unnatural, 
misconception. The Trades Disputes Bill derives its origin from the 
Lords’ judgment in the Taff Vale Railway suit. The ordinary elector 
has not been taught to distinguish between the judicial and legislative 
functions of the Upper House—between the five or six peers who are 
judges, forming the Appellate Tribunal of the House of Lords, and the 
general body of peers forming the Legislative Chamber. The un- 
popularity of the Taff Vale judgment has been made to apply, through 
this hazy misconception, to the whole body of the peers, and will be 
used, no doubt, to incense public opinion against them in the event 
of difference arising between the two Houses. 

It must be admitted that, in the event of a trial of strength upon 
this particular matter, the Lords will be confronted with opponents 
exceptionally well organised ; but are they aware of their own strength 
in the country? Leaving out of account the considerable body of 
instructed opinion, which recognises in the hereditary Chamber the 
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original historic source of British liberty, the repository of continuous 
national tradition, the serene atmosphere where burning issues have 
been discussed and decided aloof from transient guste of popular 
passion—leaving, I say, this body of opinion aside, there is the per- 
manent instinctive conservatism of our people which makes them 
averse from violent political change. Granted that both these forces, 
educated opinion and conservative instinct, are very loosely organised 
—can hardly be said, indeed, to be organised at all—and that upon 
this question of Trade Disputes the perfect and extensive Labour 
organisation will tell with formidable effect, the response of the country 
to the cry of ‘Down with the House of Lords!’ might be awaited 
with considerable confidence. It was Mr. Keir Hardie’s threat 
against the Lords that brought the Prime Minister to heel. ‘If it 
is said,’ were Mr. Keir Hardie’s words, ‘ that to pass this Bill will lead 
us into conflict with another place, I reply “Leave that to us!” 
Whoever comes into conflict with the Labour movement over this 
question will live to rue the day he entered the lists.’ 

Is this the speaker’s notion of ‘ peaceful persuasion’? It is a 
direct and most truculent challenge: I do not say that the House of 
Lords should be in any hurry to take it up. They will be guided by 
considerations far loftier than mere personal provocation. But I 
maintain that if the conflict is forced upon them, and they avoid it in 
order to take the easy line of least resistance, if they ‘ toe the trade- 
union line’ out of apprehension as to what might be the effect upon 
their own House, they will forfeit that great mass of opinion, silent for 
the most part, but distributed through every stratum of society, 
which is ready to support them in vindicating vital principles. The 
conviction will gain ground that the House of Lords is indeed an 
anachronism—an elegant and elaborate survival of a more masculine 
ancestry—and that the time has arrived when another authority, 
differently constituted, must be contrived for the security of our 
liberties. 

The present occasion resembles the Home Rule controversy of 
1893 in one important respect. Then, as now, a great number of 
members of Parliament had sacrificed their private convictions and 
pledged themselves to a course which their own judgment condemned, 
in order to secure the votes of a powerful and restless organisation. 
They redeemed their pledges by carrying the Home Rule Bill by a 
majority of 43, but many of them felt sincere relief when the House of 
Lords interposed to deliver the Empire from the mischief at its heart. 
So it is now. It is a matter of common knowledge that a considerable 
number of the 416 members who voted for the second reading of 
Mr. Hudson’s Bill did so against their judgment, bound hand and 
foot by pledges rashly given in headlong anxiety to secure votes. 
Add these members to the number of Ministerialists who abstained 
from voting, and you have a pretty strong contingent representing 
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a large section of public opinion not nominally Conservative, but 
which will not support an agitation against the House of Lords. 

Take another precedent, that of the case when the House of 
Lords had the whole feeling of the country vehemently against them. 
Eighty-six years ago there had been imposed upon them by the 
Sovereign one of the most odious duties that any legislative body has 
ever had to discharge—the arraignment of Queen Caroline. The 
symptoms of popular indignation were so ominous and universal as to 
threaten, not only the maintenance of the House of Lords, but the 
very existence of the Monarchy itself. It is a chapter in our history 
which nobody would willingly reopen. I do so only to bring to mind 
the closing passage of the speech with which Lord Chancellor Eldon 
moved the Bill of Pains and Penalties. 


You stand here as the great and acknowledged protectors of the liberties, the 
character, the honour, and the lives of your fellow-subjects, and you cannot dis- 
charge that high trust a moment longer than while you can say to one another 
—and for myself, if I had not a moment longer to live, I would say to you—' Be 
just and fear not!’ My Lords, I know the peoplef this country. I am sure 
that if your Lordships do your duty to them by preserving their liberties and the 
constitution which has been handed down to you from your ancestors, the time 
is not very far distant when they will do their duty to you; when they will 
acknowledge that those who are invested with great judicial functions of the 
State ought firmly to meet all the reproaches to which the faithful performance 
of those functions may expose them, and to leave the consequences to the 
wisdom and justice of God, who guides the feelings and actions of men, and 
directs the course and consequences of all human affairs. 


The Lords responded to this appeal. Although it was deemed 
necessary for their safety to keep the Life Guards in Palace Yard, 
the Coldstream Guards in Westminster Hall, and a battery of field 
artillery close at hand—although the King and his Ministers were 
hooted in the streets—the second reading was carried by 123 votes to 
95. The Bill was abandoned, not for fear of popular displeasure, but 
because it was contrary to the sense of natural justice implanted in 
the breast of nearly every member of the House. Lord Eldon’s words 
still live as a noble exposition of the true functions of a Second Chamber, 
and of the spirit in which alone these functions can be honourably 
discharged. 

What the Lords will have to decide when the Trades Disputes Bill 
comes before them is, not whether this is an expedient measure, not 
whether it is a popular one, but whether it is just to all the King’s 
subjects. 

HERBERT MaxWELL. 
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